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PREFACE 

The present volume has grown out of an essay written 
for the Senior Kennicott Scholarship in 1893. During 
the past three years I have been able to make the 
collection of data for my arguments more complete 
and more exact — more especially by a closer examina- 
tion of the textual tradition of the names. Compara- 
tively little has been done in the way of a systematic 
treatment of the text of the Old Testament proper 
names, although in the recent dictionary by Siegfried 
and Stade good ser\'ice has been rendered by giving 
under the various names the Greek equivalents, which 
frequently indicate the degree of uncertainty attacliing 
to particular instances. The notes to Kittel's edition 
of Chronicles (in Haupt's Bible) also afford valuable 
help; but my own notes were practically complete 
before this appeared. Under the circumstances I am 
hopeful that, apart from the ailments and theories of 
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my book, the notes on the text of the names (con- 
tained chiefly in Appendix II., but also scattered 
throughout the book) will be found of help by other 
workers in this subject. I should explain that I have 
examined the testimony of the veraions for all liapax 
Icgomena to which I have had occasion to refer, and 
for many other names which appeared to be of question- 
able genuineness. Where a form is cited from the 
LXX. it may be understood that none of the MSS. 
represented by Swete's edition, nor the Lucian recen- 
sion as printed by Lagarde gives a variant presenting 
any material (t.e. more than orthographic) difference 
from the form cited, unless the contrary is distinctly 
stated or implied. For the text of the Targums, the 
Samaritan and the Syriac, I have used Walton ; for 
the last also Lee's text. I need scarcely add that I 
am not unmindful of the necessarily provisional char- 
acter of all work of this kind in the present stage of 
Old Testament textual criticism ; but even now several 
names in the l^fassoretic text ought to be dismissed as 
the result of transcriptional or other error, and others 
are, entirely or in particular usages, so questionable 
that they should be used in ai^ument only witli 
extreme caution. I have made it my aim, though 
possibly without uniform success, to give the benefit of 
the doubt (when the evidence was evenly balanced) 
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to readings (as also to etymologies) unfavourable to my 
arguments, or at least in all important cases to draw 
attention to the uncertainty; the armngement of 
Appendices II. and III. will moreover render it easy 
for any one to test in detail the character of the data 
for the several arguments. 

The original essay has been amplified in almost 
every part, and was re-written in the latter part of 
last year ; . but the main line of argument and the 
chief conclusions, though they have been generally 
strengthened, have not been greatly modified by my 
more recent investigations. One or two details with 
r^ard to changes may be referred to : in Chapter II. 
the section dealing with compounds in 'Am has been 
modified and very greatly enlarged ; the discussion of 
the geographical names in Ba'al is new, so also is the 
geographical analysis of the animal names (pp. 105 ff.) ; 
in Chapter III. the analysis of the names in the Priestly 
Code is much more detailed, and consequently the 
conclusions I have felt myself justified in drawing 
are much more definite. Three years ago little more 
than the peculiarity of these names was clear to me ; 
the Ciiuscs of it were obscure. Some obscurity in 
details remains and probably must do so; but 
Dillmann's comments (especially on Num. i.), which 
then weighed with me, have ceased to incline me 
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to the opinion that the whole or even the main 
cause of this peculiarity of the names might be 
their antiquity. The application of my results to 
test the historical character of individual sections of 
Chronicles (pp. 226-242) is also fresh, and may, I 
hope, throw some light on the obscure section (cc. 
i-ix.) with which that book opens. But I would 
explain that any abruptness and positiveness of ex- 
pression which may mark that part of my book is due 
to the desire for brevity, not to the attribution of 
undue importance or certainty to the results. 

In discussions where so much often turns on the 
form of the name, it has seemed desirable to give the 
Hebrew characters rather than a transliteration. On the 
other hand where the form is of less importance, and 
especially in summarising sections, I have frequently 
preferred to give the recognised English equivalent 
rather than a more exact transliteration. 

The name of Nestle is indissolubly associated with the 
subject of Hebrew proper names : from his monograph 
on the subject and from his subsequent contributions 
I have derived the greatest assistance. My indebted- 
ness to the writings of other scholars, notably Noldeke, 
Kobertson Smith, and Wellhausen, has also been 
great, as the references in the notes will sufficiently 
indicate. 
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Finally, I must give myself the pleasure of thank- 
ing all those from whom I have received help through 
personal communication ; and more especially would I 
record here my warm gratitude to Professor Driver 
for the constant encouragement and frequent advice 
which I have received from him, to Dr. Neubauer 
who, under circumstances which have rendered the 
act one of singular kindness, has read lai^e parts of 
my book while it has been passing through the press, 
and given me the benefit of many valuable sugges- 
tions, and to my colleague, Mr. Thatcher, who has 
assisted me in a most welcome manner by reading the 
proof-sheets and favoured me with numerous criticisms 
which have enabled me materially to improve the 
exposition of my subject. 

G. BUCHANAN GRAV. 



Mansfield Collkoe, Oxford, 
s^vtjtfst 1890. 
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CHAPTEE I 

METHOD AND LIMITS OF THE ENQUIRY 

Hebrew proper names, in common with those of other 
early peoples, are more than symbols : they were con- 
ferred not merely for purposes of distinction, but 
because of an idea they expressed. This underlying 
idea can still, in the case of many names, be easily 
detected, and its appropriateness is in some cases 
apparent But, apart from this, the fact that the 
names were once significant, and were conferred 
because of their significance, could be proved by 
reference to narratives of a well-known type, in which 
the circumstances that gave rise to the names of 
particular children are recorded. Sarah calls her child 
" Laughter " (Isaac) because of the laughter of joy or 
astonishment which his birth occasions; and Sachel 
records the fact that Benjamin's birth was to cost her 
her life by calling him " Son of my Sorrow '* (Ben-oni).* 
To the value of these narratives as proof of custom, it 
is clearly immaterial whether they are strictly historical 

1 Gen. xxi. 1-7 ; xxxv. 18. Cf. further tjg, Qen. iv. 1, 25 ; 
XXX. 6 if.; Hoe. i. 

1 
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or not ; it is sufficient to recollect that they form part 
of the earliest extant Hebrew literature. We may 
safely infer, therefore, that the early Hebrews were 
determined in their choice of names for their children 
by the wish to express some thought or emotion. But 
was this wish the only determining factor ? The ques- 
tion is an important one, if we are to estimate at all 
accurately the extent to which the ideas underlying 
proper names represent fresh and vigorous popular 
thought and imagination in the period to which they 
belong. In later times other considerations unquestion- 
ably had great weight in the choice of a name — prob- 
ably in most cases much greater weight than the 
meaning of the name. Did these also exist in the 
earlier periods, or did they not ? 

Among the customs prevalent in later times the 
most important was that in accordance with which 
the child received the name of the father, grandfather, 
or some other kinsman. This custom was clearly 
well established by the first century a.d. ; a departure 
from it already occasions surprise. When Elizabeth 
chooses for her child the name "John," herfricnds protest 
— ^" There is none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name/' and when Zacharias ratifies the choice, " they 
marvelled all."^ A proof of the prevalence of this 
custom from a more distinctly Jewish source ^ may be 
found in the record of Hillel's descendants from the first 

1 Luke i. 59-61. 
> Cf. alto Ber. (Talm. Pahli) 186 as cited below, p. 31. 
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century B.c. downwards. In his family, for several cen- 
turies, the grandson generally bears the same name as the 
grandfather ; the genealogy runs, — in every case from 
father to son, — Hillel, Simon, Gamaliel, Simon,Gamaliel, 
Simon, Judah, Gamaliel, Judah, Gamaliel, Judah, 
Hillel, Gamaliel, Judah, Gamaliel.^ We can probably 
trace the same custom somewhat earlier in the name 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, who was " grandchild to 
Jesus of the same name with him,"^ and in the 
Asmonaean family, in which the names Hyrcanus, 
Alexander, and Aristobulus recur. Mattathias son of 
John and grandson of Simeon named one of his five 
sons after his father, and another Simon' after his 
grandfather. These instances carry us back to the 
first and second centuries B.c. In the high-priestly 
family we find the custom of naming the grandson 
after the grandfather establishing itself from the close 
of the fourth century B.c. onwards ; the genealogy from 
332 to 165 B.C. runs, Onias, Simon, Onias, Simon, Oni.as/ 
The son of the last is, however, also named Onias.^ 

^ Vide Graetz, Geschidite der Juden (2nd edit.), iv. 480 AT. 

^ EccluflL l8t Prologue ad init 

^ The two Greek forms ^viuvtv and '^i/itav imply the same 
Hebrew original |pcr. 

^ Vide e.g. Scliurer, The Jetcisk PiOjtle in the time of Jeeu* 
Chrid^ I. i. 188, where the references to Josephus may be 
found. 

^ To what I have said in the above paragraph I here add 
the following remarks : — (1) The preference for naming the 
child after its grandfather was common to the (later) Jews and 
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Tlie custom of naming after a kinsman is thus 
proved for later times by tlie unmistakable implica- 
tion of the narrative in Ltike, and hy numerous in- 
stances from genealogies. But among the early 
Hebrews it was unknown. This negative state- 
manj other peoples. Gesenins drew attention to the prevalence 
of the custom aniong the Phoenicians, Moiiumenta Pkoeniria, p. 
100. In the Carthaginian Inscriptions instances are very nutner- 
oua, vidt e.g. CIS, L 7, 47, 1 38, 496, 498, S07, 509, 630, 541, 566, 
679, 693. For Kabataean instances cf. CIS, iL 307 ; la nsSn 
13) TO ni6n T3 njt ; see also No*. 164, 383 (first centui; A.D.). 
At PaimyrA in tbe tint to thiid centuriea a.d. the cnslom 
mnat have been very common : instances in the PalmvKne 
inacriptiona are unusually numerous, see e.g. De Vogiic, 1, 3, 4, 
and the genealogies droirn up hy biro, oti pp. 45, 51. There 
are, unfortunately, too few early inscriptions to show whether 
this custom was prevalent among these peoples at an earlier 
period than among the Jews. Tbe Zinjerli inicriptioni nfer 
to two Pananimus (D. H. Muller, AUtem. InttknfUH rm Said- 
tthMi, p. 6), but in the present state of decipheraient we can 
dtttw uo very certain conclusions as to tbeir reUtionship. The 
line of the kings of Damascus in the tenth to eighth centuries 
o,c can be clearly traced for the inost part, and with some 
probability completely established : vide Winckler, AUlrM. Unler- 
tu^ungen, pp. 61 It; here ibe three Benhadads of whom tbe 
O.T. spcalcB might appear at lint si^ht tu illuatrale tlie custom, 
but Winckler has shown that Bciihadnd 11. is identical with 
Iknhfldad I., and tbo O.T. narratives (1 K. xix. Ifl, 16 ; 8 K. 
viii. e, 15)sut'fi'9l Ihal Ilam-l. falhcr of ihi- hitt'r IS^-itliadiid, 
was not a son of the earlier : in any cafe we liHve nu direct 
statement that they were related. Tlic earlier lifts a( tltc 
Syrian kings (1 ,K. li. S3 ; xr. 18) show no tnce of the 
custom. LiJw (BrilrH'je sur jiid. AllrrihmHJiMndt, i\, 94)faggeiU 
that the Jews derived the custom from the Greeks; the date at 
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ment can, it is true, only be proved by the 
argumcrUum e silent io ; but for the non-existence 
of a custom no other form of aigument is pos- 
sible. The argumeut is in the present case two- 
fold: in the first place, the early Old Testament 
naiTatives contain numerous accounts of the naming 

which we first find traces of it among the Jews so far DEtvoun 
this view. May we also from the terms of the Intiod. to 
Ecclus. assume that even in the second century it had not yet 
become very prevalent? However this may be, I hope the 
instances cited may suffice to show that where the custom 
existed we can trace it^ and therefore, where we cannot trace it, 
we have a right to conclude it did not exist. (2) The custom 
of naming the son after the father was always much rarer. 
Gesenius indeed argued (/.c.) that among the Phoenicians the 
elder son received the name of the grandfather, the younger 
that of the father. But the evidence for this is scanty : cf. 
Bloch, Phoen, GloMar, p. 19 n. And this is the more striking 
when it is remembered that the number of cases in which the 
names of father and son are known arc far more numerous than 
those in wliich the names of grandfather, father, and son are 
known. Low (ojk cit. p. 96) has on this account cast discredit on 
the narrative in Luke i. 59-61, on the ground that the son was 
never named at least after the living father. But this is ques- 
tionable ; we have the cose of Onias IV. the son of Onias III. 
and the numerous Abbii bar Abbas (Ber., 186 cited below, p. 31) ; 
cf. also Edcrshcim, Lif* ayv! Time* of Jcnut^ L 157. Instances 
from the inscriptions will bo found in CIS^ i. 122, 153, 550 
(Phoen.) ; ii. 1 74, 31 1 (Nabataean). (3) The child was commonly 
called after ancc:}ton» rt'iuoter than the grandfather: for the 
Jews, cf. the line of Gamaliel given above ; for the Phoenicians, 
C/£», 650, 626 (three iu!^tanccs of naming after the great-grand- 
father), 659, 776, 808 ; for the Xabataeans, CIS, i. 182. 
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of children ; but in none is it recorded that the child 
received the name of a kinsman, and in none is any 
surprise expressed because the name is freely chosen 
without regard to the names already existing in the 
family. These Old Testament narratives thus stand 
in direct contrast to that in Luke i. 59-61. Again, we 
have several genealogies in the early Old Testament 
narratives, and, especially in the books of Samuel, find 
numerous members of the same family mentioned ; but 
we fail (except in the single instance of Maacah as 
the name of Absalom's mother and daughter) to dis- 
cover among these traces of such a custom. Thus, of 
the twenty-one kings of Judah, all of the family of 
David, no two bear the same name ; and this is the 
case also with the various dynasties of the northern 
kingdom. In other cases where the genealogy is given 
up to, or beyond, the grandfathers, we also find that the 
same name does not recur (see Zeph. i. 1 ; Zech. i. 1 ; 
Jer. xli. 1, 2 ; IS. ix. 1, xiv. 3 ; 2 K. ix. 2, xxiL 3 [cf. 
ver. 12, and Jer. xli. 2], 14). In brief, later narratives 
and later genealogies agree in testifying to the existence 
of the custom of naming after a relative ; early narra- 
tives and early genealogies agree in showing that this 
custom had not yet arisen. We may, I think, safely 
infer that the custom first arose among the post-£xiIic 
Jews, probably not much earlier than the close of the 
fourth century B.C.* 

' Instances of names recurring in families at on earlier date 
occur in the Chronicler's genealogies, ci*|HH:ialIy in ch. vi.; but 
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Another custom very similar to the one just 
discussed consisted in giving to children names of 
famous persons, ' in some cases Jewish/ in others 

this is only one instance out of many in which the evidence of 
the Chronicler is directly at variance with that of earlier sources. 
For the significance of this, see below, pp. 172 f. A ^few 
apparent instances in the earlier literature must, however, be 
considered. (1) Abner the son of Ner. Could we assume that 
Abner meant " father of Ner/' and implied that the person so 
named actually had a son named Ner, we should have a well- 
attested early instance of the son named after the grandfather. 
But this deduction is illegitimate, see below, p. 66 ff. (2) Ahi- 
melech, Abiathar, Ahimelech (I S. xxx. 7 ; 2 S. viii. 17) is 
only an apparent instance. The succession is due to intentional 
misplacement ; vOt Wellhausen on 2 S. viii. 1 7, and Winer, Bihl. 
Reabcorterbuchf $,v, Ahimelech. (3) The succession Jehoiada, 
Benaiah, Jehoiada, is due to textual corruption ; vid€ Bcrtheau 
on 1 Chr. xxvii. 34. Real instances of the same name recurring 
in the same family are these : Jonathan's son, and Saul's son by 
his concubine Mizpah, were both named Mcribnal, 2 S. xxi. 
7 f . ; one of Absalom's daughters bore the same name as his 
sister, Tamar, 2 S. xiv. 27, xiii. 1 ; the first of these is a mere coinci- 
dence, the second may be something more, especially since an- 
other of Absalom's daughters was named after her grandmother, 
Maacah, 1 K. xv. 2, 2 S. iii. 3 ; the case of Maacah is quite isolated, 
and it is noticeable that the elder Maacah was a foreigner — 
Geshurite. 

1 See the liAt in Zun7^ Xamtn dtr Judtn, p. 23 ; on the 
particular axMi uf SiuKiu cf. J. B. Li^htfuut, Galatiann, p. 269. 
Tlie influence of Ecch». xliv. ft, and especially xliv. 1-12, on 
the development of this cuHtom may have been considerable. 
Another closely related custom was that of naming children after 
those from whom the jiarents liad received a favour : cf. Choi. 
476 ; JvUiiii. 105<c (citctl l>y Liglitfoot, irorL*, 1684, ii. 387). 
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foreign.^ Certain names of persons living within a 
century of the Eeturn may probably be due to this 
cause, but nothing suggests that the custom existed in 
pre-Exilic times. This custom also appears to have 
become prevalent only from tlie Greek period onward. 

The prevalence of either of these customs would 
naturally tend to diminish the consciousness of the 
actual meaning of the name ; consequently, where they ; 

prevail, we can only argue with caution and within 
limitations from the continued existence of a name to 1 

the existence at the time of its conferment of the idea f 

implied in it* It is important, therefore, to have i 

proved that neither of these customs was prevalent, \ 

if even existent, among the pre-Exilic Hebrews ; from 
their names we are justified in inferring their ideas. 

I have been able to trace only one custom which in 
any way controlled the free choice of names on the 
ground of their meaning. This is the custom of giving 
children names related inform to those of their kins- 
men. Coincidences of this kind are, I believe, too 
numerous to be accidental. A few instances will 
illustrate the kind of similarity referred to. At 

^ E.g, Alexander; cf. Zunz, oji, cit p. 11, especially the 
tradition cited by him on p. 36. 

- On the other hand the creation of new names at a time 
when it has become customary not to create but to borrow, will 
testify so much the more to the strength of the idea implied. 
Interesting instances are the Syrian Christian names com- 
pounded with Jesu^, t,ff. Abhd-Tsho*, Dadh-Isho , lsh6*-<1ndh and 
Isho*-yabh ; see "Wright, Syriac Literature (indi'x). 
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Palmyra we find JVe^zebed and Tarhibol sons of 
BsLnicbo, son of Nebozehed} Among the Phoenicians, 
'AzTwbaal son of MaherJaW, son of Haumbaai' Among 
the Sabaeans, SamahkeLTih son of Samah'afik, son of 
SamahjsSf, and the brothers Zaid and ZwiVfil.* These 
instances, among various peoples/ illustrate what appears 
to have been a custom. Among early Hebrew names 
also we find some similar instances. Thus ^Attub 
names two of his sons Ahijah and ^Aimelech;^ 
Ahinoam is the daughter of Ahimaaz ; ^ three members 
of the family of Saul receive names containing the 
element hdshcth ; ^ the kings of Judah receive almost 
invariably names compounded with Yah? 

Possibly, therefore, in some cases, and to a certain 
extent, the selection of a child's name was controlled 
by the desire that it should resemble that of the father 
or some other relative ; but it is clear that so long as 
only one part of a compound name was thus fixed 
without immediate reference to its meaning, those who 

> De Vogue, Sifrte Cmtrale, 73. 

- CAS i. 477 ; cf. aUo 472, 502, 629, 85G. 

3 CIS, iv. 37 ; cf. also 20. Couiparison might also be 
iihidc with the Arabic custom of givhig chililren names of 
similar soumi, f.7. the well-known instance of Hasan and 
Ilu.'K'in. 

** The illustrations given in the text are all from Semitic 
names ; on the sfune custom among the Greeks ruU Bechtel and 
Fick, Die gritchisehen Permmennamttty p. xi. 

^ 1 S. xiv. 3 ; xxii. 9. « 1 S. xiv. 50. 

" 810 IhjIow, jip. 121 f., 124. * See beluw, pp. 2G0 f. 
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chose the name must yet have been fully conscious of 
the meaning of the whole. 

There is thus every reason for believing that the 
Hebrews, as a general rule, and in the earlier periods 
always, conferred on their children names which were 
appropriate to the occasion in virtue of their inherent 
significance. Often the giving of the name was an 
opportunity for the parents to express their religious 
thoughts in the form of gratitude for the past, or hope 
for the future ; and these feelings might be prompted 
by private and family circumstances, or by the larger 
interests of public lifa^ At other times the names 
given possessed a purely secular reference, and per- 
petuated the memory of some physical characteristic of 
the child, or some emotion of the parents. Names of 
the first class, when their meaning can be rightly in- 
terpreted, cannot but throw light on Hebrew religion 
and more especially on the popular religion, while 
names of the second class contribute much material . 
for Hebrew CuKurf/cschichic. The first class has j 
already received a somewhat full treatment from | 
Nestle:^ the second class has been treated more > 
briefly, yet pregnantly, by Friedrich Delitzsch,' and 
quite recently at greater length by Grunwald.* 

' For the furiucr cf. (Jciicsid iv. 1, 25 ; fur the latter 
1 S. iv. 21. 

* In Die itratlUMun Eitjamamen nach ihrer rvlujunu- 
geKhiehtlkhm Bedeutung, Haarlem, 1876. 

^ In ProUg, evies nenen hibr.-aram. JF&rterbuch zum A.T. clu vL 

* I)k EigentMiuvn ika alteu TtJiiamctUs in ihrer Ikdiutumj fiir 
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But Nestle has attempted what Delitzsch did not — 
to treat the names historically, to show how the names 
in use in particular periods throw light on the stage of 
the development of religion then attained. Not to do 
this is, indeed, to leave the names hut half used ; hut 
the doing of it successfully is heset by numerous 
difficulties. 

First among these is the uncertain date of some 
of the O.T. writings which contain the richest stores 
of proper names. Thus Nestle wrote assuming that 
the Priestly Code^ belongs to the earliest Hebrew 
litemtura During the last twenty years this 
assumption has become much more questionable, 
and cannot wisely be made the starting point of 
any fresh attempt to deal with the subject But 
were it possible to start from the contrary assump- 
tion that r is post -Exilic, the difficulty would be 
but half surmounted. The Priestly Code, though 
compiled late, might yet, in the matter of proper 
names, embody much more ancient sources; and 
the same is the case with the undoubtedly late 
work of the Chronicler (Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles). 

We are thus faced by this difficulty : of the two 
writings which contain the lurgur pirt of the pi*oi)er 
names of the O.T. one is undoubtedly late, and, in 

dU Kenntnus des lubriiitchen Vvlbylauhem^ von M. Qrunwald, 
Breslau, 1895. 

* This will ln' ciletl 1»y the symbol P. 



t 
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the opinion of an increasing number of scholars, the 
other is the same ; yet one refers all, the other a large 
proportion, of the names in question to the earlier 
periods of Hebrew history. Now, if these names which 
have come down to us only in works of late or un- 
certain date were yet derived by the compilers of 
these works from genuine ancient sources, and are in 
consequence real records of the periods to which they 
are referred, any historical treatment of O.T. proper 
names which neglects them will thereby be vitiated ; 
if, on the other hand, they are schematic inventions of 
the compilers, or names current in later times, and 
referred by these compilers without sufficient authority 
to earlier periods, to treat them as early will lead to 
equally erroneous results. One thing will become 
clear from the subsequent detailed discussions; in 
some important respects conclusions will differ almost 
to the extent of being mutually contradictory, according 
as we include or exclude the testimony of these late 
or uncertain writings in drawing our inferences. This 
being the case, before we can reach final and satis- 
factory conclusions on several important points, we I 
shall be* obliged to examine carefully the names in / 
P and Chronicles, and to determine as far as possible • 
their historical value. 

Another diinculty arises from the fact already 
established — that names were not hereditary iu 
early times. This being so, we can use a name 
occurring at a particular period to show that the idea 
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embodied in it was then existent ; but we cannot, from 
the mere non-existence of a particular name in earlier 
or later writers, argue as to the date of the origin or 
decay of the idea. A canon of limitation in inference 
thus comes into force — single i^mes justify positive 
conclusions only. ' 

But the same fact also suggests a method of 
investigation which can in a measure overcome the 
limitation and obtain negative as well as positive 
conclusions. This method will consist in dealing not 
with single names, but with classes of names. In 
certain cases it is possible, without depending too much 
on ambiguous etymologies, to group together certain 
names in clearly defined classes, such, for example, 
as those which contain the divine name hn or rr. 
Now, if we find the names of such classes confined to 
certain periods, or increasing or diminishing in number 
in the course of centuries, we can argue with consider- 
able probability to the approximate date of the origin 
and decay of the idea common to the names of the 
class in question, and to its comparative prevalence in 
different periods. 

In this connection another point of some importance 
in the subsequent discussions may be referred to. The 
enormous number of dillureut iK^i-soiial names and the 
comparative rarity in curly times of the recurrence of 
the same name prove that they were created with 
great facility; but the fact that the same name is 
borne by several people — sometimes by several con- 
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temporaries^ — suggests that current names were not 
infrequently adopted instead of fresh ones being 
created. This, no doubt, indicates the general diflfu- 
sion of the idea at the period in question ; but it may 
be questioned whether in such cases the idea expressed 
by the name was so vividly present in the individual 
instances to the minds of the parents or others con- 
ferring it as when a fresh name was created for the 
occasion ; and it seems probable that, in this way, the 
transition to the later custom of giving a name simply 
or chiefly because it had previously been borne by 
some relative, benefactor, or famous man, was made 
easy. 

In view of this it will not be surprising if, here and 
there, traces be found of an ancient class of names in 
a late period : the less surprising, if it be remembered 
that a new meaning' more in consonance with later 
modes of thought could in some instances be easily 
read into an old name of which the original idea had 
been forgotten or had ceased to appeal to the persons 
concerned. There can be little doubt that the 
custom of creating fresh names was controlled by 
a conservative tendency in respect to the name form : 
old forms disappeared indeed, yet gradually, with the 

' For instances Bee App. 3 A, Ka 16 B, Xo. 43, t.g, II. 

^ Cr. the numerous cases of false etymologies of proper 
names in the O.T. ; and also tbe note (pp. 153 f.) on the probable 
cliangc in meaning in Vin\ Cf. further, but with caution, Qude- 
mann's essay Die iup€r$titid$e Bedtutung des Etg^nnamem in the 
Fattchrifi to M. Steinschneider (Leipsic, 1896). 
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gradual obsolescence of an idea : for the same reason 
new forms only arose at the demand of fresh and 
vigorous thought. 

Otiier difliculties in the way of an historical treat- 
ment remain to be noticed. One of the chief of these 
is due to the ambiguous character of the genealogies 
and lists : granted tliat the genealogies in Chronicles 
and P are derived from accurate and early sources, 
what do they mean ? Is one justified in starting from 
some known person in a genealogy, counting backwards 
or forwards by generations, and so fixing the date of 
any given unknown person in the same genealogy ? A 
very little comparative study shows that this is im- 
possible; generations arc often omitted, sometimes 
added, so that at best only within limits, often the 
widest, could unknown persons 1)e thus dated. 

But this is not the only ambiguity, nor, perhaps, 
for the present investigation tlie most serious. To 
what do the names refer ? In dealing with Semitic 
genealogies, this is a question not only justified, but 
necessitated ; for tlie genealogical scheme was employed 
not only for individlnah, but also (or famil us or clans ;' 
and, in the latter case, the order is geographical quite 
as much as chronological. Genealogies of this latter 
tyi>e we find, by common consent, in Genesis x. : 
straightforward pedigrees of individuals, on the other 
hand, we clearly find in 1 Chron. iii.; unfortunately in 

' Cf. e,g. WellhauHeii, /V (imtibtut, p. 4 ff. ; Kiicnen, 
Religiim of Israel, i. 109 IT., 1761 82. 
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many cases, especially in the early chapters of 
Chronicles, it is doubtful to which class particular 
lists belonged — whether in reality, or even in the 
intention of the compiler; it is often equally obscure 
to what period the compiler himself referred them. 
Any satisfactory discussion of O.T. proper names 
must rest on a recognition of these ambiguities ; at the 
same time any method which succeeds in solving the 
doubts and determining the date and character of any 
or all these lists, must unquestionably advance the 
study of the subject. 

I have said that many O.T. names are clearly and 
by general admission those of clans or families. In 
such cases another canon of limitation in inference 
Iiolds good : clan names occurring in a particular 
period only establish for the idea involved a terminus 
ad qmm ; they show that at an undefined previous 
period the idea had existed, they do not prove the 
existence of the same at the period of mention.^ 

^ Thia is sufficiently manifest where clan or tribal names 
may lie assumed, on account of their similarity in form and 
general significance to jicr^onal names, to be derivative from 
that of an individual of bygone times, whether a common 
ancestor or a distingui>hed leader or chief; on the latter 
cause of tribal names cf. Xuldcke in ZDMO^ 1886, pp. 
157-159. But the same canon equally applies in the case of 
names which we have no reason for believing were even origin- 
ally borne by individuals. A tribal name would not be 
abandoned because its origin had been lost sight of, or its mean- 
ing had become obscure. 
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Personal names easily, if slowly, changed with 
changing ideas, because the process of giving these 
names was constantly going on, and the lives of 
individuals are short ; but the lives of clans may be, 
and often are, long, and their names, derived from far 
past times, may bear silent and long unobserved testi- 
mony to ideas unfamiliar and even repugnant to later 
generations ; for a whole clan or family could only 
discard its ancient name with difficulty, and conse- 
quently it was only in the rarest cases that it actually 
did 80.^ 

The canon just established for clan names clearly 
applies equally to place names.' But in the case of 
these still further caution has to be observed. Many, 
perhaps most, of the names of towns and places in the 
O.T. go back to times before the Hebrew conquest of 
Palestine; for the conquest of a country is seldom 
followed by a wholesale change in the names of its 
towns, etc.* In consequence, therefore, of the extreme 
probability of most of the place names being Canaanite, 
not Hebrew, in origin, they will be cited chiefly for 
comparative purposes. 

The chief difficulties have now been stated, and 

* Cf. Wellhausen, Die Rate da ambischm Ifeidenthum*, p. 6. 
^ Except indeed in such a case as that of 2 K. ziv. 7, where 

the name of the place can be chronologically fixed as definitely 
as those of persons. 

* Reminiscences of changes in place names are found in O.T., 
cf. e.g, Qen. xxriii. 19; Num. xxxii. 3S; yet on both these 
patsagesi especially the latter, cf. Dillmann. 

2 
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the method they necessitate has been indicated. The 
classes of names, the history of which will be examined 
in the following discussions, are as follows : — 

I. Names containing an element denoting some 
form of kindred : 

1. IN =: father. 

2. nH = brother. 

3. 0:9 = kinsman, uncle. 

4. TT = kinsman, uncle, on = father-in-law, and 
DM = mother. 

5. p = son, and ro = daughter. 

II. Animal names. 

III. Names containing an element denoting some 
form of dominion : 

1. lf?0. 

2. hsn. 

3. pn. 

IV. Names containing a divine name : 

1. f?H. 

2. rr. 

3. n». 

It may at first sight seem that the classification is 
made too much on the ground of mere external 
resemblance ; but in the first instance this will perhaps 
be found best It is not necessaiy that all the names 
in any single class be ultimately considered homo- 
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geneoos. It must be left to the analysis to show 
whether they are so or not 

In dealing with each class, the first effort will be 
to determine the chronological distribution of its 
members : two questions will call for answer : — 

1. Were names of the class created in all periods ? 

2. Were they equally distributed over all periods ? 
The discussion will be directly concerned only with 

O.T. names ; but references to later Jewish names will 
be made when they throw light on points that arise. 
In addition to chronological, geographical and ethno- 
graphical distribution is of great importance, and the 
existence of numerous names of foreigners in the O.T. 
demands attention. In this connection and within 
the limits of the classes to be discussed, refer- 
ence must frequently be made to extra-biblical Semitic 
names as confirmatory of and supplementary to the 
biblical records. These foreign names are especially 
valuable in that they throw light on the extent to 
which many names and the ideas they contained 
were common to Israel and the surrounding nations. 

On the basis of the results as to chronological and 
geographical distribution, conclusions special to the class 
will be drawn and suggestions made within the various 
sections dealing with the various classes of names; 
more general conclusions depending on the total results 
and on the examination into the historical value of the 
names peculiar to P and Chronicles will be reserved, 
and discussed in the concluding chapters. 
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To complete this introductory chapter, it only 
remains to explain the scheme of tlie chronological 
analysis. The very nature of the case forbids us to 
expect insUmces of any special class in every half 
century of the history. For the case stands thus : in 
the Hexateuch and Judges we find a large number of 
names referred, by earlier or later tradition, to the 
most ancient period of Hebrew histoiy, from the 
Exodus to the establishment of the Monarchy. In the 
books of Samuel we have a large number of names of 
persons contemporary with Saul and David ; to these 
the books of Chronicles add considerably. The books 
of Kings and the prophetic writings are our earliest 
sources for names of persons living between David and 
the Exile : here again the whole number is consider- 
able, but within this whole period the only shorter 
period for which any large number of names could be 
cited is the reign of Josiah. In this period also the 
additional names recorded by the Chronicler are 
numerous. Finally, the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
contain long lists of individuals, as well as of families, 
living in the post-Exilic period. 

These then must constitute the periods for the 
following discussions : — (1) The Early or Pre-Davidic 
Teriod— I.; (2) The Davidic Period— II.; (3) Tlie 
Period of the Later Kings— III. ; (4) The Post-Exilic 
Period— IV. 

In certain cases, to render clear the real course of 
the development, it will be further necessary to sub- 
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divide the long period of the later kings into two 
divisions — (1) down to the close of the eighth century, 
(2) from the beginning of the seventh century. 

For reasons stated above it will be necessary to 
distinguish between names attested by the earlier 
writings and those only found in the late or uncertain 
writings. The need for this distinction only dis- 
appears in the case of names assigned to Period IV. 

Finally, the general significance of the division 
should be noted. Names of the first period should 
reflect the religion and thought of the still unsettled 
and ununited tribes; those of the second period may be 
expected to show signs of the efifect of national unity 
and success ; those of the third ought to illustrate the 
influence of the prophets ; and those of the fourth the 
influence of the realisation of the prophetic teaching in 
the Exile. 

Consequently, names equally distributed throughout 
these periods may naturally be expected to contain 
ideas peculiarly characteristic of an unsettled and 
unorganised people, but not incapable of being har- 
monised \rith the conditions of settled life, and the 
higher teaching of tlie prophets; names frequent in 
the earlier periods, sporadic or non-existent in the 
later, should contain ideas in one way or another at 
variance with the new conditions of life or with the 
prophetic teaching; and, lastly, names sporadic or 
non-existent in the early periods, but increasingly 
frequent in the later, should somewhat directly reflect 
the teaching of the great religious leaders. 



CHAPTEK II 

DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE CHIEF CLASSES OF 

PROPER NAMES 



The compound names in which one element denotes 
some form of kindred consist of the three clearly 
distinguishable classes in which this element is in 
(father), or hn (brother), or p (son) ; of some at least 
of the names compounded with D2; in the sense of 
"uncle," and of a few names compounded with on 
(husband's father), and Tj or nh'ir (uncle). 



Names compounded with nH (Father) 

A list of all names of this class found in the O.T. 
with particulars of the different persons by whom 
they are borne will be found in Appendix II. p. 277. 
Before proceeding to analyse their use it will be 
convenient to justify here certain admissions to and 
omissions from that list 
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1. Lagarde ^ questions the inclusion in this class of 
many apparent instances on the ground that in = )1n 
(cf. ^^)) = JX He bases this conclusion chiefly on the 
transliteration of the LXX. in certain cases, e.g, — 

D17B)1H = ^Afiea-a-aXcifi, 

TiXtTM = *A/9€<r<rove. 

This is not convincing; for (1) the reduplicated 
V and a in these cases may quite as probably be due 
to euphonic as to etymological reasons; it is to be 
observed that this v of the hypotlietical ]1n is only 
found where the second element of the word begins 
with i; or cr (in the latter becoming of course a by 
assimilation) ; and (2) the reduplication in Greek may 
possibly represent a long vowel sound ; cf. ^^DtSw = 
*EXi<rcra/6 (LXX. Lucian); 'EXa<r<ra = H(tDD)m rhni^ 
in other words, ^Afievviip may represent 13'*1M as well 
as *i39t;r. AVhen in addition to this we find, judging 
from the clear instances, that the formation of names 
by prefixing p was not common among the Hebrews ' 
we have good reasons for rejecting Lagardc's suggestion, 
and retaining the names in question in tlie present 
class.* 

1 BUdang det Nomina, p. 75. 

2 So Baethgen, BtUrUge, 303 ; but De Vogiitf*, p. 50, with 
greater pxx)babUity explains icrnVM s mranSif. 

3 See below, pp. 72 ff. 

^ A suggestion of Haldvy's, unlike Lagarde*s, would laiigely 
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I 

t 

2. "OH is read only in 2 E. xviiL 2 ; in the parallel • 
passage, 2 Chr. xxix. 1, the same person is named 
miN. I have preferred the reading in Kings for the 
following reasons : — (a) as against miN, the versions 

in Kings all support "^IN : ^ (i) in Chronicles, on the 
other hand, Origen's LXX. and the Yulg. alone 
support MT in reading miN ; the other versions are 
ambiguous, but the Syriac suggests "^IN. 

3. INIBT (1 Chr. xxiv. 13 only) has been retained 
in the list with much hesitation. The versions cast 
great doubt on its genuineness, the Vulg. Isbaai 
alone approximating to MT; possibly LXX. A *IafidaX 
points to the true reading — ^S^^l^lTH. In any case it 
must be regarded as textually uncertain ; it is unique 
in its formation among names containing ir 

4. IH^I*". This word is probably composite, in 
which case the second element is in; for this pro- 
bability, cf. the converse name rrOH, and the parallel 
riHV, which can scarcely be anything but the converse 

increase the number of compounds with an. He explains (RE J, 
z. pp. 1 ff.) a number of names beginning with 3 as mutilated 
forms of compounds with an : thus •joa = nj-'aii ; SuSta = SuSx-'aii. 
I am not convinced hy HaK'vy's argument, and have not thou(;ht 
it safe to adopt his theory for my argument He founds his 
theory in large part on tlic assumption that the names contain 
the name of the actual father, and this I show helow to be 
improbable. 

^ Trg. and Vulg. directly support 'aie ; Syr. ,,^a) ; LXX. 
*A/3ov, with variants in some MSS. *A/3oi'<^a, 'A/3or^, riV/c 
Field's Heiaplt^ ij. 
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of rrriM. We know of no root ^N^ At the same time 
the possib Hit 1/ that 1M^"» is a derivative from the root in"» 
should be kept in view.^ In Inid, on the other hand, 
in spite of Gen. xix. 37 and the preceding naiTative, 
we probably have a derivative and not a compound 
word.' Consequently IHV has been included in, iNio 
excluded from, the list of names compounded with in. 

5. D^^lN is probably not a genuinely different name 
from rriH which appears in the parallel passages.' It 
appears to be a scribal correction in Elings, where it 
occurs five times in a few consecutive verses (IK. xiv. 
31 ; XV. 1, 7 its, 8). In Chronicles the name is 
always written mH, as it appears still to have been 
in Kings when the early versions were made ; for in 
each of the passages the LXX. reads *A/3iov, Syr. U^], 
Consequently d^^In has not been treated as a distinct 
name, but will be found under rriN. 

6. piS^iH (2 S. xxiii 31) has been omitted, the 
name (SnIn) which appears in the parallel passage in 
Chronicles being given instead.^ Against Wellhausen's 
suggestion that the original reading in both places 
was Sw*lM, of which ^w^Im in Chronicles is an euphe- 
mistic correction, is the fact that Chronicles does not 

1 Of. Nuldeke in ZDMG, 1888, p. 477. 

2 Cf. TSK, 1892, p. 673 ; Lagarde, Eildung d^r Xomina, 
p. 90. 

' For a flcfcnce and explanation of the form c*3ii, cf. however 
Jostrow in JBL, xiiL (1894), p. 114. 

* For the justification for this, vide Klostcrmann or Driver 
on 2 S. xxiii. 31. 
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appear to have been subjected to the revision which 
replaced ^w in proper names by hn} 

With the above exceptions the names given in the 
list clearly^ contain the element 1m, however uncertain 
in some cases the meaning of the whole name may 
be. If Lagarde's view of n^lN, etc., discussed above, be 
accepted, then the evidence for the inference drawn 
below is diminished ; otherwise it will be found that 
the evidence for the inference is on the whole in- 
creased by a different estimate of the uncertain instances 
from that just made. 

There are in all thirty-one^ well-attested names of 
this class recorded in the O.T. Of these, three (1n3Q>, 
^TPlN, Sno'^In) occur only as names of foreigners, and 
four others (qoN^nM, TimN,^ nito^lN, and tibtim) are 
certainly or probably found only as names of families. 
The remaining twenty -four are borne by forty -one 

1 Geiger, ZDMG, 1862, p. 730. 

^ A few unimportant cases of textual or other uncertainty 
will be found noticed in the notes in the Appendix. 

' The two forms cn*3N and cratt (App. 18, 27) being counted 
aa a single name. The number would be thirty-two, if the 
LXX. B preserves the true reading in 1 Chr. viii. 4 ; 'A/3cc- 
a-dfias clearly implies rcr*3ii, a name which never occurs in 
MT, On the other hand mtritt, read here by MT and LXX. A 
Luc. Syr. Vulg., occurs also in another connection in 1 Chr. 
v. 30, where MT has also the support of LXX. B. 

^ Wellhausen (Gdtt Xaehrichten^ 1893, p. 480) suggests that 
*n.nN is an abbreviation of this name ; it is the name of a Ben- 
jamite individual of Per. L (Judg. iii. 6\ and of a Benjamite tribe 
(1 Chr. vii. 10). 
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Israelite individuals. The following table shows the 
chronological distribution of these names, and the 
nature of the evidence -on which it rests. In this as 
in similar tables the first column (to the left) gives 
the number attested by the certainly pre-Exilic records, 
the second those attested by Chronicles but not by 
the certainly pre -Exilic writings, the third column 
those attested by P, and the fourth the totals : — 

In Period I. persons be&ring these names number 8 +8^+4=14 
n. „ „ „ 15«+4» =19 

„ in. „ ,. .. 6*+i = 7 

1» *'• fl II II * 

41 

The one instance in Period IV. deserves notice. ^miN, 
the name of Esther's father, occurs twice in MT (Esth. 
iL 15, ix. 29), but in both passages the LXX. reads 
'A^iPdSdfi, which is the regular LXX. equivalent in 
Samuel for nT3'»lM, and elsewhere for na'»o2^. The 
instance is therefore textually uncertain. But even 
if the MT is correct, ^^n^lN is probably not an instance 
of this class freshly coined in this period.^ Although 

^ One is textually doubtful. See App. 28 c, with footnote. 

* Or 16, if v (=s vk) is an abbreviation of van. So Well- 
bausen, Bueher Sam. p. 95. 

^ One of these is the uncertain aicar* ; see p. 24. 

^ In detail these occur as follows : — in tenth century, 2 ; in 
ninth centuiy, 2 ; in eighth century, 1 ; in seventh century, 1. 

^ Similarly, if we accept the statement of Mt i 13, that 
Zerubbabel had a son named Abiud (contrast 1 Chr. iii. 19), we 
may infer from 1 Chr. viiL 3 that ivY*aai though current was not 
newly coined after the Exile. 
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it is found only in P and Chronicles, yet it occurs 
once (1 Chr. ii. 29) in what Wellhausen regards as a 
pre-Exilic source/ and in the midst of names which I 
shall subsequently show to be of early origin. See 
p. 234; cf. also p. 238 on 1 Chr. v. 14, where the 
name also occurs. 

With three exceptions ^ all names ' of the class borne 
by individuals in the O.T, are referred in the literature 
to a period as early as the Davidic} This fact, com- 
bined with the nature of the chronological distribution 
of the persons bearing names of the class, justifies the 
following conclusion : — 

Names compounded with In were freely formed in 
Israel down to the time of David ; but the formation 
must have become obsolete long before the Exile. Old 
names of the class continued to be occasionally used, 
but even they fell into disuse by the close of the 
Exile. Briefly, the formation is an ancient one, which 
became extinct within the O.T. period. 

In addition to the forty-one names of individuals 

^ De Gentibuif p. 23. A further instance of this class in 
Period IV. is furnished by Vmac (Ezra x. 34), if, according to the 
alternative exphination of the Oxf. Lex.^ it sSan^ii; but this 
would certainly be an old name ; cf. 1 S. ix. 1. 

'^ The name just discussed, aicnic, borne by a king in the early 
part of the ninth century, and *3n, by a woman in the eighth. 

' Of the twenty- five names in question we have the evidence 
of the early writings for twenty ; and in the case of only five 
are we dependent on the later writings or P. 

* See table in App. II. 1. 



I 
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on which the above conclusion is based, names of this 
class occur in thirteen instances of what are certainly 
or probably clans or families. For the date of the 
conferment of these names we have thus only a 
terminus ad qucm ; ^ in the case of one — Abiezer, the 
name of a clan in the time of Gideon ^ — this must 
have been early. This instance thus adds directly to 
the evidence for the antiquity of the class. The 
remaining instances are found in P or certainly 
post-Exilic compilations. All, therefore, that we can 
say with certainty in these cases is that the names 
were given at some undefined period prior to the fifth 
or the third century as the case may be.' Clearly no 
argument can be drawn from these instances against 
the above conclusion. On the other hand, the less 
certain may fairly be judged by the more certain ; and 
it may be considered probable, in the light of the above 
conclusion, that these names, and consequently the 
families bearing them, are pre-Exilic in origin. The 
d^ree of probability on this account can be better 
judged in the light of subsequent discussions. But 

1 Of. above, p. 16 f. ^ Judg. vi. 34. 

' Assuming that we cannot assign P with certainty to an 
earlier period than the fifth, Chronicles to an earlier period than 
the third century. To any one who is prepared to accept a pre- 
Exilic date for P (in which one of these family names occurs), or 
for the sources of the Chronicler (who records most of the rest), 
the proof of the antiquity will be complete ; he will not hesitate 
then to conclude that the two families mentioned in Ezra-Neh. 
derived their names from ancient times. 
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one or two other points in favour of a tolerably early 
origin of these families, and of the names as applied to 
them, may be noted here. 

1. The names of five of these families, three Abiahs 
and two Joabs, are unquestioruibly ancient in origin ; the 
only question is whether they may not have been current 
much later also. Three individuals named Abiah, and 
one named Joab, living in or before the tenth century, 
are mentioned in the early writings; no individual 
bearing either of these names is known to have lived 
at a later date. 

2. Some of the rest, judged by analogy, are prolh 
ably ancient ; for the second element in some of these 
names is known to have entered into other names at 
an early period. Thus, corresponding to Ahitub we 
have Ahitub, to Ahishua,^ "Eiishua, to Ahihud, Am- 
mihud (a Geshurite), all in Period 11.^ 

If any of the names in 1 Chr. iL-ix., classified in 
the appendix as chronologically uncertain, and treated 
just above as family names, should be considered 
personal, I would, at the present point, only observe 
that we have no reason for regarding the persons so 

1 For the great antiquity of pr*3ac, and that probably as a 
Palestinian name, cf. Winckler, Guehichte liraeU^ p. 130 f. 

' Perhaps we might further compare with niroM, nf^ the 
name of a person living in the tenth century. Were the second 
parts of 119*311 and v^nii originaUy different ? Or is the difference 
one simply of punctuation? On S*n*aN see above, p. 27; the 
only remaining name icnon has no close analogy to other early 
names. 
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named as belonging to a late period of the history. 
Subsequently I hope to show that these names of un- 
certain origin and character confirm the conclusion 
based on the names of individuals ; meantime it must 
suffice to note that they in no way manifestly conflict 
with it 

With that conclusion, moreover, an examination of 
later post-biblical Jewish names finds nothing incon- 
sistent, and is so far confirmatory. These post-biblical 
names give no new instance of the formation ; further, 
with two or three exceptions no old names of this 
formation were even used by the later Jews. The 
only frequent name having similarity to those dis- 
cussed in this section is nIn. This is frequently 
prefixed to another name as a kind of title ; ^ Abba 
Saul, Abba Josd are well known Babbis ; but that it 
was also very often given as a name by itself we 
learn from the Talmud, where we read, ''Some one 
said, I wish to see Abba: he received the answer, 
there are many Abbas here ; he said, I want to see 
Abba bar Abba: he received the answer, there are 
also many Abba bar Abbas here : finally he said, I 
want to see Abba bar Abba, the father of Samuel" * 
But Abba is a simple, and not a compound name, and 
therefore essentially different from at least most of 

^ Cf. Mat. xxiii. ; Schiirer, op. eit. ii.^ 316 (Qerni. cd. ii. 
258). 

' Ber. (Ttditi. BMi) 186, cited by Levy, Neuhthr, und 
xhald, IVofUrbuich^ $.v. Nan. 
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the O.T. names, the only one with which it might be 
compared being '•iw. In some cases ^ Abba is joined 
with the name to which it is prefixed, the result being 
a name apparently resembling the O.T. name ; but the 
resemblance is only apparent 

The only other late Jewish names which are cer- 
tainly or possibly identical with names in the O.T. 
are miN, '•'•IM, and iNnw.* The first of these is 
probably the O.T. rrnw, although Levy does not 
suggest this in his dictionary: if it is, we must 
account for it as being a case of naming a child after 
a famous man.' The second of the above names may 
be a variant form of the first/ or an Aramaic transla- 
tion of '^yaro^ in which case it may at once be dis- 
missed from consideration here, or equivalent to irarpl- 
Kio^? In the last case it belongs to a class, to which 
probably the third name given above also belongs, of 
names denoting some form of relationship. These are 
essentially different from names which combine a term 
denoting relationship with some other term to form a 

^ E,g,; nc2N B noN3N ; vide Levy, jlv. nsn. (In these and 
similar coses, to avoid unnecessary multiplication of references, 
I f«ball not cite the sources if they con readily be found in 
Levy, to whose work I have chiefly turned for information on 
these matterSb) 

- The last is only known through the Greek 'Axia/3os, 
nephew of Herod ; Jos. AmL xvii 7. 

^ See above, pp. 7 f. ^ Zunz, Namai der Juden^ p. 22. 

* Levy, «.r. "ait. 

« Noldeke in lyZKM, 1892, pp. 306 ff. 
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whole that does not denote relationship.^ Of the 
really characteristic O.T. formation, I find therefore at 
most but one instance (rrilN) in use, and even that 
not in frequent use, among the later Jews. When we 
bear in mind the tendency to revive old names ^ this 
fact must be considered strongly confirmatory of the 
conclusion based on the chronological distribution of 
the names in the O.T. 

I conclude this section with instances showing how 
widespread was this formation of proper names among 
the Semitic peoples. 

The O.T. mentions the following foreigners with 
names of this class: J^TIH a Midianite, Snd^Ik a 
Johtanid, iVo^'lN, king of Gcrar, and IMXO, king of 
Adviah, all referred to the earliest period, and the first 
three on the authority of the early writings. A-bi- 
mil-ki was king of Tyre in the fifteentli century B.c.' 
Abi-baal was father of Hiram, king of Tyre, in the 
tenth century B.c.^ In Assyria names of this class 
are not uncommon.^ These instances show that as in 
Israel so elsewhere the formation was an early one ; 
but long after the Jews had discarded names be- 

^ See below, p. 83. ' Zunz, Namen der Juden^ pp. 22 If. 

* Index to Tcll-elAmama TableU (Brit. Mus.). Cf. also 
Abisarru (uf Tyre ?} cited by W. Max Miillcr, A tun u. Europa, 
p 194. 

* For other early Pkoenician names of the class, see Schroder, 
KAT^ gloss. I.V. 3N. 

* Schrader, KAT^ p. 150 ; Friedr. Dclitz^cli, Prolegomena^ p. 
202 ; R. P. (New Scries), iii. p. ix. 

3 
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longing to it, they continued in frequent use among 
different Semitic peoples as we see from the (later) 
inscriptions. In the Phoenician inscriptions we find 
h^'Htk} SSniN*; in the Himyariiic^ inscriptions 
niDlN, ''f?2?1lN, nmiM, ^irrx^ and ^NrT* ; in the Arainaic 
'holH * (Egypt, 482 b.c.), lNmn3 and Dm^M * (second 
or third century b.g.) and nto^lN.^ On the negative 
side, I may add that I have failed to find instances in 
the Palmyrene inscriptions, and Ledrain ^ certainly cites 
no names beginiiing with In. In Arabic, as is well 
known, names with Abu prefixed are very numerous ; 
but these are of an entirely different type, being formed 
from the name of the actual son of the bearer of 
the name. The argument that this is not the case in 
Hebrew will be found below, pp. 66 ff. 

2. 

Names compounded with hn (Brother) 

The list of these names will be found in Apjiendix 
II. 2, pp. 279 f. Before proceeding to analyse the list, 
some uncertain instances must be referred to. 

1 E.g. CIS, 378, and very frequently. 

^ JAf 1883, p. 157. Le&s certain instances are cpaic read by 
Dcrenliourg three times in Lvjt Iiutcrip. Phenkiennei {Reviu ePAs- 
syriolotjUf 1885), Nus. 1, 2, 46, but in the two former, at least, 
questionably according to C/X,i. 105, IOC; and Sr3»ac,on which, sec 
11. 79. » 675, iv. 20, 24 ; 6 ; 69 ; ZDMG, 1873, p. 648. 

* CIS, iL 122. 5 Both uncertain ; CIS, ii. 120. • 76. 123. 

^ Diet, dct noms proprti Pabnyr^iiiciu, Paris, 1887. 
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1. ^HM and DTHM. These two forms occur in 
two parallel lists — the former in Gen. xlvi. 21, the 
latter in 'Sum. xxvi. 38. The same family appears to 
be intended by nriM, 1 Chr. vii. 12, and mnN, 1 Chr. 
viiL 1. DTrrw is the genuine name and is therefore 
given in the list ; "^riM is a mere corruption ^ and is 
therefore excluded from it. 

2. pn» occurs only in 1 Chr. viL 19. The versions 
differ as to the precise form. As in any case the name 
is not a compound, it may safely be dismissed from 
the discussion. For the significance of the form, if 
genuine, see p. 83. 

^ The proof of this is conclusive. (1) *nje occurs in a passage 
(G(en. xlvi 21) which there is good reason for considering 
corrupt ; for the LXX. suggests that several words have fallen 
out of the text; of the three consecutive names c*so rim *nN 
none occur in any of the other Bcujamite genealogies nor, 
indeed, elsewhere at all, and for the word tm we have the 
variants c*rm, Sam. T. and V.; 'Ayx^^'^i LXX. (2) On the other 
hand emit occurs in a passage free from suspicion of serious 
corruption and has itself the virtual support of all versions, tlic 
LXX. *la\€ipdv (B), 'Axidv (F) being the most divei^gent, 
and (3) the text in Genesis can be explained by the known 
laws of textual corruption if the reading in Numbers is original, 
but the converse is not the case. Assuming the originality of 
the text in Numbers, the original text in Genesis ran c£ier=-i*nK, 
whence the pres^ent corrupt text in Genesis ccrjm'nic aruse by 
the following processes : — A wrong division of word-s a rc]»cti- 
tion of * read the second time as \ a confusion of c with n and 
of B with c. For illustrations of these errors^ sec Driver, 
Samudf pp xxx. if., Ixx. f., and Reinkc, Dit Variinderungtn de$ 
h€br. Urtextci da A,T. p. 62. 
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In the following instances the names are well 
attested in reference to certain persons and are there- 
fore included in the list ; but the reference of them to 
other people is due to textual corruption and therefore 
merely apparent Thus 

1. rrriK in three different connections is corrupt, 
viz., in 1 Chr. xi 36, the correct text of which is pre- 
served in 2 S. xxiii. 34;^ in 1 Chr. xxvL 20, where it 
is a corruption for DrrnN (LXX.) ; * and in 1 Chr. ii. 25, 
where it is a corruption of vrrw, a reading virtually 
supported by LXX. and Syr.' 

2. ^riK, 1 Chr. V. 15, is a now unintelligible 
fragment of something that has fallen out, for the 
versions show extraordinary variations, and in MT 
^MN abruptly breaks the order of a list proceeding 
regularly from father to son. 

3 'iTTM, in 1 Chr. viii. 14, is an error for 'ittm* 
In 2 S. vi. 3, 4, the name is also open to some doubt ; 
but on the whole the passage seems to require a proper 
name : * I have therefore retained it. 

Difficulties are also connected with tlie application 
of the names Ahitub and Ahimelech, but these are 
exegetical and not critical. (1) Ahitub. Tlie ques- 
tion arises — To how many different persons is it given ? 
It appears as the name (a) of a grand-son of Eli, 

^ Driver, Samuelf p. 284. ' Bertbeau, ad lot. 

' WellhaoMn, De Geniibus^ P* 1^» footnote. 
^ Driver, Samuel^ p. 204. On the text and etymology see, 
however, also Jastrow, JBL^ xiii. (1894), p. 101. 
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1 S. xiv. S ; (V) a priest in the time of David, 1 
S. xxii 9; (c) the father of Zadok, 2 S. viii. 17; 
and (d) the father of Meraioth, Neh. xi. 11. Now 
(c) is probably = (fQ, a link having been added to 
the genealogical scheme in Nehemiah. Further, Well- 
hausen ^ identifies (c) with (a), and Bertheau ^ (a) with 
(h). I have therefore only taken account of one 
person of the name ; but if a different view be taken, 
it will only strengthen the conclusion drawn below. 

(2) Ahimelech. I take account of two persons 
only; but, again, if Wellhausen's view of 2 S. viii 
17 be not accepted, and we assume in consequence 
that there was a third person of the name, my con- 
clusion is so far strengthened. 

We find then twenty -six different names com- 
pounded with HM in the O.T. ; of these five occur 
only as names of foreigners, or families, or in the 
ambiguous genealogies in Chr/i.-ix. The remaining 
twenty -one are borne by thirty -three Israelite in- 
dividuals, the chronological distribution being thus : — 

In Period I. persons bearing names of this class number 0+2+6= 7 
M n. „ „ „ 11+2 =1» 

» ni. „ „ „ ii+a =i» 

i»« •• *t It " 



»i * • • »f »» II 



S3 

Possibly to Period IV. we might assign jO'»nN : 
but (1) the name is doubtfully attested in the only 

^ Note on 2 S. viii. 17, in Die Biicher Samu€li$, 
' Die liuchiT der Chronik^ p. 57. 
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place where it occurs, 1 Chr. ix. 17 — the ver- 
sions, with the exception of the Vulg., not supporting 
MT — and is omitted from the parallel passage in Neh. 
xi 19 ; and (2), even if the text be correct, it is prob- 
ably a family name. 

Of the eleven persons in Period III., most lived in 
the earlier half of the period, and six as early as the 
tenth century; five of them bear names which had 
been already current in Period II. The six fresh names 
make their appearance as follows: — Ahinadab and 
Aliishar in the tenth century, Ahab and Hiel in the 
ninth, Joah in the eighth and Ahikam in the seventh. 

Thus, with ttoo exceptions ^ all ' names of the 
class borne hy Israelitish individuals have already aj)- 
peared as early as the ninth century. From this fact, 
combined with the clironological distribution of per- 
sons bearing the names, I conclude that — 

Names compounded with hn, apparently having 
been in use from the earliest times among tlie Hebrews, 
were frequent in the time of David and bis immediate 
successors ; from that time fresh names of tlie class were 
less freely formed till perhaps as late as the seventh 
century, after which the formation became obsolete, and 
even the existing names fell almost, if not entirely, 
into disuse. 

1 Joah in the eighth and Ahikam in tbe seventh century. 

' For the twenty-one names in question we hare the evidence 
of the early writings for fifteen ; of the remaining six, two are 
])cculiar to P, one to Gir., and three arc common to P ami Chr. 
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I need not repeat, with reference to family names of 
this class, what was said in the last section ; ^ it will be 
sufficient quite briefly to state their number and char- 
acter. Of the ten families bearing names of this class, the 
only one which is certainly post-Exilic bears a name — 
Ahijah, NeL x. 27 — which is unquestionably ancient; 
a family, referred by P to Period I., bears a name 
(Ahiram, Num. xxvi. 38) which may very well have 
been in use in early times among the Hebrews, as it 
certainly was among their neighbours, and as the 
parallel name Abiram certainly was among themselves. 
The remaining eight family ^ names occur in 1 Chr. 
ii.-ix. ; two are certainly ancient, Ahijah and Ahio ; a 
third is Ahiram, which lias just been referred to. 
The analogy of 'Ammihud favours the antiquity of 
Ahihud ; the remaining names are without significant 
analogies. 

It will probably be admitted that here again there 
is nothing in these names of uncertain date and char- 
acter to call in question the conclusion based on the 
names of definite date and character. 

An examination of the {X)st-biblical Jewish names 
has much the same result as in the case of the names 
compounded with ^m. Several jiersous bear names 
denoting some form of kinship, such as hiim, ""NHN, 
'•inN ( = NiiMnN), "^innN ( = NiNinN) ; but only one 

» P. 28 ff. 

- On the alternative to their being family name^, sec above, 
p. 30 f. 
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of the compound names continues in use, and this is 
Ahijah,^ which existed as a family name in Period IV. 
Perhaps in a Sinaitic inscription we find one other 
trace of the revival at a late date of an old name 
of this class in Hiel, which Euting infers from the 
nature of the inscription to be a Jewish name.* Thus 
the one, or at best two instances, of the characteristic 
O.T. formation found in later times is no proof of the 
continued consciousness of the idea originally expressed 
by the nama We may safely conclude that these later 
Jews gave and received the name Ahijah simply on 
the ground Of its biblical associations. 

We have evidence, biblical and non-biblical, that 
names compounded with hm also were widely spread 
over the Semitic world ; and from the inscriptions we 
see that they held their own to a later date among 
some other Semitic peoples than among the Hebrews. 
The early writings of the O.T. mention a Cauaanite 
(13rt)» in Period L, a Hittite (I2b) and a Tyrian {21b) 
in Period II., and another Tyrian (21c) in the tenth 
century, with names of this class. Aliimilki was 
king of Ashdod in the seventh centuiy ; * an earlier 
A^imiti ^ had been king of the same place. In Assyria 

* "JNT. pr. raebrercr Personen in venchiedeuen Zeitcn,*' 
Levy, #.r. .Trw ; cf. also $.v. K'-n. 

2 Eating, Sin, Imdirifttn^ Xo. 370. 

' The numben refer to the place of the name in Appendix 
II. 2, where the references arc given. 

< /T^r, 355. . * lb, 162. 
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names of this formation were not infrequent : Friedr. 
Delitzsch ^ cites Al^a-diiru, Al.i(i-nftru, Al.i(l-le'te. The 
element abi appears also very frequently in such 
Assyrian names as Sin-alii-irba, Maixiuk-nadin-al.i ;^ 
but these are quite dissimilar to the Hebrew names, 
" ab " in these cases clearly being the object of the verb, 
which it certainly is not in any of the existing Hebrew 
names. 

In inscriptions which carry us down to later times 
we find the Phoenician names lf?Dn, Khon, nD3Dn 
and Din;* Aramaic xhuH, '^Dtnw;* Himyaritic 
lIDnw ; * Palmyrenc itn'Trw." 

3. 

Names CoafPOUNDED with D2? 

Tlie two groups of names already discussed are 
homogeneous to this extent, that there is no reason for 
believing that the elements yt^ and hn ever mean 
anything else than " father " and "brother" respectively. 

^ Prclegomena^ p. 202 ; Ahi-nuri is the name of a Babylonian 
in the sixth century, RP^^ L 160. 

2 ZDMG, 1872, 118-130. 

' For references see Bloch, Phota. Glostar. He also cites 
(but without adding an interpretation) cn*n from Deronl>onrg, Lfs 
Inicrip. Plieniciennes {Revue iPAsiyr. 1885), Na 29. DcrenlwuiTg 
treats the name as a compound with hn, but the occurrence side 
by side with it of the fem. nan*n suggests that Ixith names may 
be derivatives and not compounds. 

* CIS, ii. 93, 154. » Ih. iv. 69. 

« PSIiA, viii. (1885) p. 29. 
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The only notable difference that has yet emerged is 
that between the names which as a whole define a 
relative, and those in which the term of relationship is 
merely a part in a whole which does not define a 
relative. Important questions as to the full and exact 
meaning of these names remain to be considered, 
but the treatment of them hitherto has been much 
facilitated by this general homogeneity. The names 
compounded with D^, which we shall next examine, are 
less numerous than the foregoing, but far more hetero- 
geneous ; the greater heterogeneity in formation and 
usage is certain, and it remains to be seen whether 
they are not correspondingly heterogeneous in mean- 
ing ; this in itself is probable enough, for d^ is a more 
ambiguous word than either ^n or hn. 

Instead of relegating these names to the Appendix, 
it will for several reasons be more convenient to 
present them here classified and annotated so far as 
is necessary to indicate the etymological or textual 
uncertainty of certain members of the class. Out of a 
total of about twenty names compounded with d:?, six 
occur only as names of places ; these arc 

D^T^ n^]r n:)pv^ 

^ Judg. i. 27 ; Jos. xvii. 1 1 ; 2 K. ix. 27 ; in 1 Chr. vi. 
55 MT (but not LXX.) crSs. Of. also £g}'pt transliteration 
Y-b-ra-a-my ; W. Max Mullor, Aiitn u, Europa, p. 195. 

- These names each occur but once ; the versions cast no 
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Another of these names ("^Di^-ji) * occurs only of a 

serious doubt on the correctness of the forms, so far at least as 
the element cy is concerned ; in the case of ojnp* and crp* the 
initial * also is certain. Tlie LXX. forms are usually some- 
what corrupt, but the only case where a different Hebrew word 
is suggested (A/jliyiX. for tyoy) is no doubt the result of a Greek 
copyists confusion of the similar letters A and A. In each 
case, therefore, we may safely argue from the AIT form. 
(Throughout this section I shall cite references only for special 
purposes ; in other cases they can easily be found by reference 
to the lexicons.) 

^ To the number of names used only of foreigners we ought 
to add 'nn*sy, if this form can be textually proved, and 
C9S3 if it be a compound, not a simple word. Ammihur was a 
Geshurite contemporary of David (2 S. xiii. 37), and Balaam is 
the name of the well-known heathen prophet (Num. xxiL ff.) ; 
the latter is by a textual error given also as the name of 
a town (vide p. 42 n. 1). But innTp rests entirely on the authority 
of K'tib in the only passage where it occurs ; K'ri and VV. read 
iin^cy, a name which occurs more than once elsewhere ; in favour 
of lOTTsy is the fact that it is the rarer name and therefore the 
harder reading ; against it, that it may have arisen under the 
influence of the ending of the next word but one following — "nrj. 
As to oyVs ; the hypothesis that the word is compound is wt- 
necesaary ; it can be quite naturally explained as a derivative 
from the root yVs ; cf. Stade, Heir, Grammatik^ § 293 ; and also 
Wellhausen (De GentibM^ p. 37) on the connection between the 
forms ^/, J-k-\ x/ + lT» n/+^T- The form yS| is a not in- 
frequent name. If then we are to accept a derivation that 
treats the word as compound, a good case must be made out. 
Against the ohler view (e.g. Gesenius, Thesaurus) that cyVs = <'not 
a people," it is unnecessary to argue at length ; no names com- 
pounded with Sa ( s not) are known, and Rosea i. 9 is certainly 
not to the point here. More attractive is a derivation more 
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foreigner, and another (oi^'^DM ^) only in the genealogi- 
cal lists in 1 Chr. (vii. 19). 

This leaves about a dozen names of the class 
ascribed in the O.T. to Hebrew individuals, and of 
these, six' occur in the early writings, as follows : — 

nD"^Di^ * of 1 person in Period I. 
f?N^i^ „ 1 „ „ II. 

recently suggested (exf. Ncubauer, Siudia Biblka^ i. 226} that 
the component parts are V3 = Sy3 and cp, the meaning being 
*'*Am (a god) is lord." The probability of the correctness of 
this derivation depends, firstly, on proving the existence of 
a god *Am ; and, secondly, on establishing clear parallels in 
early timei among Canaanites and Hebrews of the abbrevia- 
tion of ^2 into Sx I shall have occasion to discuss both 
these points below (pp. 52 f., 123). But in any case I see no 
good reason for preferring this derivation to the one given 
above. Eerdmans discovers cy also in c^So s c; -jSo = *Am 
is king: see his Melekdie^uty p. 112, cited in Ges.-Buhl, 

^ This name occurs only once, but MT is (virtually) 
supported by all W. The current interpretation is " lamen- 
tation of the people"; I do not know that this is very 
probable. In spite of tbe present orthography, the word 
is perhaps a derivative from cp ; cf. Nab. orsK, CIS, ii. 191, 

Ar. ^1 • 

^ Or seven, if (see Wellhausen, Itr. u. jiul. Gaeh. p. 24) 
voy ( Bs *Ammishai) is a parallel to v^aii. 

' Ruth iv. 19. If Ruth be regarded as a post-Exilic 
work, ata^y, which occurs elsewhere of this person only in 
Chronicles, should be struck out of the above list But I see 
no reason to question the antiquity of this genealogy ; cf. below, 
Ch. III. 
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Di^'^f?w ^ of 2 ' persons in Period 11. 
nvirv „ 1 person „ 11. 

DWm „ 1 „ „ III. 10th cent. 

DWT' „ 2 pei-sons „ III. lOtli and 

8 th cent 
On the authority of P we should add to the fore- 
going list of Hebrew names of individuals in D^* — 

^ Each of the two persons named Eliam is mentioned but 
once in MT (2 S. xi. 3 ; xxiii. 34). In 2 S. xi. 3, the Vg. alone 
of the versions supports Af 7, and, moreover, the same person in 
1 Chr. iii. 5 is named Vm'dj;. In spite of this, Af Tin 2 S. xi. 3 
is right The Syr. and LXX. variants taken together support 
Af 7 ; thus yo^iaaa] supports the last part, 'EXia/S the first part 
of the name read in Af 7. Each version has substituted a more 
familiar for an uncommon name. The variant in the 
parallel passage in Chr. may be due to the fact that the 
person in question actually possessed names of the two forms 
(c£ p3*in* and n*3r) ; but I am more inclined to think it is a 
scribal substitute for a name which, as applied to a man, would 
on any interpretation have a meaning repugnant to the later 
Jewish oonsciousnesa Ammiel » people of God, on the other 
hand, could create no repugnance, though as the name of an 
individual it is of questionable suitability. In 2 S. xxiii 34 
the LXX only differs, and MT requires no further defence. 
The name op^ occurs on a Phoenician inscription found in 
Sardinia— C7;s; 147. 

- One, perhaps, a foreigner ; in 2 S. xL 3, Eliam is father of 
the wife of a Hittite. 

* To the names cited from i', some would add a third, D-cp, 
regarding it as parallel to cnsK, cn^nic This is possible, but far 
from certain, c-op may be a derivative from the root iQsr ; cl 
Hebr. ne]r, Aram, r^p (CIS^ iL 114X Ar. c)}/*^*j^*jj»»$j*^' 
Cf. p. 43, n. 1. 
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•»*TQ)'»02? borne by 1 person in Period I. 
I'lrPD:?^ „ 3 persons 

Another person mentioned in P bears the already 
familiar name of 'AmmieL 

Three further names of the class are found only in 
Chronicles : — 

DMQ)'»* borne by 2' persons in Period 11. 
I'yVD^ „ 1 person „ „ 

D^jT; „ 1 „ „ „ 

Names of this class already referred to occur in Chr. 
of persons not mentioned elsewhere, as follows : — 

Amminadab is the name of 2 persons, one in Period I. 

the other in Period II. 
Ammiel is the name of 1 person in Period II. 

^ Probably this occurs in Samuel as the name of a foreign 
contemporary of David, p. 43. 

^ The name occurs in three passages only — 1 Chr. xi. 11, 
xii. 6, xxvii. 2. In the first it is unquestionably an error for 
Sy3r*K — which is read by many MSS. of the LXX. ; see Driver 
on 2 Samuel xxiiL 8. I see no convincing reason for supposing 
that this error is other than accidental ; the name cjrsr* may 
therefore be quite correctly read in the other two passages where 
the LXX. scarcely offers a real variant If, indeed, with 
Bertheau (on 1 Chr. xi. 11) we identify the persons mentioned 
iu 1 Chr. xi. 11 and xxvii. 2, we should have to correct the 
latter passage also ; but I see no ground for the identification. 

* This name only occurs in 1 Cbr. xxiii. 19, and xxiv. 23; 
in the former passage LXX. reads 'I«ccfiias, in the latter 'loico/i 
(B), and'lKC/xia (AX thus suggesting nrp*. But the other 
versions on the whole support AIT, 
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I summarise the foregoing e^'idence in a table 
corresponding to those given in the preceding sections: 

Period I. Hebrew individuals bearing names in cy number 1 + 1 + = 7 
M n. „ „ „ 4 + 6 =10 

„ in. „ „ „ 8 + = 8 

IV = 0* 

»> * ' • If ft ft ••• " 

20 

This may be stated in Uie form of a conclusion 
thus : — 

Names of individuals compounded with D2? were 
formed in ancient times, but ceased to be (spon- 
taneously) formed or used* as early as about the 
eighth century. 

The antiquity of the formation is certain ; the date 
of its obsolescence depends on the real origin of the 
names peculiar to P and Chr. ; but it will probably 
be allowed that these doubtful names are eitlier 
ancient, or, if post-Exilic, artificial formations. 

It is, however, important to observe to how large 
an extent we depend on the late and uncertain writ- 
ings for our knowledge of these names and their 
relative frequency; the following table shows the 
number and prevalence of names borne by ijcrsons 

^ Or one, if Amram be included in the class ; see above, p. 45, 
n. 3. In any case the man of this name mentioned, Ezr. x. 34, 
may have owed his name to the custom discussed above, ppu 7 f. 

* On Amram (Ezr. x. 34) see preceding note. Amram is vXso 
a frequent name among the Amoraim and Tannaim — vide ti3 
rrnriTx (Warsaw, 1 889-1 892X iL 303. On the other hand there ap- 
pears to be no good evidence in any single instance of a name cer- 
tainly compounded with* Am being current among the later Jews. 
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living at a definite period before the Exile, in 1m, Hn, 
and D^, and the kind of evidence on which they 

rest : — 

Pebsons. 
Early. 
Writings. Chr. P. Total. 

29 7 4 » 40 

22 6 6 = 33 

8 7 6 » 20 



NaME3. 

Early 
Writings. Chr. k P. Total. 

3K 19 6 = 24 

nM 16 6 = 21 

oy 6 6 = 11 



The foregoing conclusion and comparisons are 
concerned only with names of individuals ; but one of 
the heterogeneous features of names in d^ as a whole 
is due to the fact that several of the names are names 
of towns. In contrast to this there is no single 
instance of a town name among compounds with 
either nw or nw. Moreover, five* out of the six 
names of towns belong to a formation, to which at most 
only one ^ of the fifty-seven names in In and hk belongs. 

This point brings us to the heterogeneity of forma- 
tion in names compounded with D^; the following 
scheme will illustrate this, and at the same time also 
the extent of similarity and dissimilarity in this group 
of names to those in In and hn. It takes no account 
of foreign names, and mentions or refers to town 
names only in brackets.' 

^ Another Palestinian town name of the same formation 
occurring frequently in Egyptian inscriptions is Ynu*m « cp3« 
(Meyer, ZATJF, 1886, p. 7). 

2 The textually uncertain 2h^\ p. 24. 

' The instances in oy in each class, the instances in a« and 
nil also in classes 2 and 3 are cited exhaustively. 
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1. op is followed by a noun in "nnnDy, ^ktd;?, nrxy, ? (ij©yi). 

3»« „ „ „ 11.T3K, ^K'3K, etC. 

"«< » „ „ nin»nK, Shtt, etc. 

To this formation the great majority of names in 3k and hn 
conform. 

2. cv is preceded by a noun in oy^it, d^jk,* oinn'.* 

3K „ „ ,, 3K«Vk am*, 3KnK,* 3K'^nK, 

nK „ ^ „ HKV.* 

3. cp is followed by a verb^ in 3rd pf, in lai^cy, iu'dj;, 

3K „ „ „ „ IOK'311, 31J'3K, 0T3K, 

P'3K. 
HK „ „ „ „ pO-nH, 3irnil, DTHK, 

4. DP is preceded by a verb in 3rd a. imp! in oysr*, oyst*, 

orsp* (and five town names). 

5. cp is preceded by a verb in 3rd & pf. in Dy3m. 

^ I classify this here without in any way committing myself 
to the view that ip = eternity, or indeed that it is a noun at all. 

« P. 44, n. 1. 

' Probably to be classed here; compare the converse form 
in 3K, nn'3K. Meyer (ZATJF, 1886, p. 7^ however, classes it 
with cy3T ; cf. class 5 below. 

* P. 32. 

* The rarity of this class compared with the preceding and 
the peculiarity of the few instances are noticeable ; of the eight 
instances, four have as their first element a divine name : on 
three of the rest, sec the preceding notes ; the remaining 
instance 3N*SnN in peculiar to P. 

^ Many of the instances of this class may rather belong to 
class 1. Til us 3i3*sy (and the parallels) may mean *sy is gener- 
ous But the verbal character of the last element in at least 
one or two of the names seems clear, e,g, cp*nN. 

" On "c-nK, see p. 30, n. 2. pnK and ck'hk scarcely belong to 
the class. 

4 
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The last two classes are peculiar* to the names in 
D^ ; and these classes absorb four out of the thirteen 
personal names, or ten out of the whole group of 
nineteen. To render clear the greater heterogeneity 
and the peculiarity of these names, I add the following 
compeirisons : — 

13 penonal (or clan) names in oy are divided into 5 formations. 
26 „ ,) ,t HK „ „ 3 „ 

31 )) ti »» •** >> »> •* II 

In the personal and clan names of the three 
groups, the elements ^m, Hn, and D2? are prefixed or 
postfixed as follows : — 

Prefixed. Postfixed. 
^IW . . . 25 6 

'•HN ... 25 1 

D2? . . . 5 8 

The first of these last tables might lead us to divine 
that D2? is after all only in appearance a common 
element; and the second should prevent any hasty 
inference that as a class the names in D2? are entirely 
analogous in significance to the names in In and hk. 

It remains to be seen how far the ambiguity of the 
word D2? can be limited in the individual names con- 
taining it, and with what probability any can be 
classified among names containing a word of relation- 
ship 

^ Unless we include here 3N3r*, but cf. ix 24. 
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The following meanings have been attributed to D^ 
in some or all of the proper names containing it. 

1. People. — So generally interpreted in all names 

till recently, and generally still in some.* 

2. Kinsman. — The evidence for this meaning of 

the word in Hebrew briefly stated is — (1) the 
regular use of Ar. ^ in the sense " paternal 

uncle " ; (2) phrases like VDi? f?M v\dm ; cf. 
the parallel l*»ni^K f?K v\dm. This meaning is 
therefore secured to the word in Hebrew in- 
dependently of the evidence of the proper 
names, and is now generally accepted.^ In 
certain of the proper names also D^ is now 
by many interpreted " kinsman." ' 

» E,g. Oxf. Hehr. Lex., 9.v. crw ; Meyer, ZATfF, 1886, p. 7. 

^ Opinion differs as to whether the word means definitely 
*^ uncle " or not ; but it is unnecessary to discuss the point 
here. A meaning at least as definite as kinsman, in contrast to 
the wider term, jieople, is claimed by Krenkel, ZATJV^ 1888, 
280 ff.; Xc»ldekc, ZDMG, 1886, 172 f. (in criticism of R Smith, 
KinMkip, p. 58), cf. Wellhausen, GHU, Naehrichien, 1893, 480 f.; 
Driver, DeuUrottomy, p. 384 ; Dillman, Genesis, p. 262 ; and in 
the new dictionaries of Geseniiu-Bulil and Siegfried-Stade this 
meaning is definitely recognised. 

' The possibility of this meaning in some names is admitted 
by Nestle, Eigtnnamt^i, 187 n. It is accepted by Krenkel (/.c.) 
for Sn"cy, ir-rc?, aij'cjr, c"cp, cySw, and Tjria ; and apparently by 
Buhl for all names brgintiing with *cy, sec Lex, $,vv. ; cf. also 
Siegfried-Stade, p. 523a (top). Grunwald {Die Eigennamen de$ 
A,T,f p. 46 f.) so explains the names just referred to, and also 
the six place names. 
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3. " 'Am " or " 'Ammi " is considered to be the proper 
name of a god.^ For this, apart from proper 
names, we have this evidence: (1) "Emu" 
is the name given to the god Nergal by the 
Shuhites on the W. of the Euphrates;^ (2) 
the same god may be mentioned in Num. 
xxii 5, if the meaning really is Balak sent 
"to Pethor, which is by the Eiver (i.e. 
Euphrates), to the land of the children of 
'Ammo " ; ' (3) the chief god of the Kataban 

^ Suggested in connection with the similar Himyaritic 
names (vide infra) ao long ago as 1872 by Lenormant (Lettres 
Assyriologiqueg^ 1st series, iL 84) ; criticised by Praetorius, Neue 
BeUrage zur ErkUirung der himyarischen InschrifUn, p. 25. So 
far as I am aware the suggestion was first made with reference 
to Hebrew names by Derenbonrg in BEJ^ ii. 123 f.; accepted 
by Neubauer, Stitdia Bibliea, i. 225, and Sayce, RP (second 
series), iii. p. xi. Derenbonrg only explains names beginning 
with *sy and also the name ^T]2 thus, apparently regarding the 
* as a part of the (hypothetical) divine name ; he says, '* Le yod 
dans le composd Amminadab . . . nc pent ctre ni le pronom de 
la premi6re pcrsonne, ni nne lettre de liaison, oomme dans 
Malkisedek et d'autrcs noms propres." Xeuliauer, however, 
also finds the divine name in Rehoboam, Jeroboam, and Balaam. 
As to the last two, at least, Sayce agrees with Neubauer. 

2 JFestern Ana Inieriptions, ii. 54, 65 (referred to by 
Sayce, /.c). 

* C£. Sayce, /.c The position of the "sons of Ammo" 
corresponds to that of the Shnhitcs who call Kergal "Emu." But 
the above translation is very much open to doubt The 
reading of the W. psy need not be pressed ; but on other 
grounds the text is doubtful, see Dillmann. Further, in 
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Arabs was called 'Amm.^ This proves that 
the term 'amin had virtually become the 
proper name of a god among some peoples 
dwelling in districts somewhat remote from, 
though not out of communication with, 
Palestine; but there is no direct evidence 
that this had also happened in Palestine. 
The chief reasons against taking D^ in all these 
names in the most obvious sense of " people " is the 
difl&culty of interpretation in certain cases — most 
apparent in osrht^,^ but as names of individuals, also 
in other cases, cff. htr^o^ etc. — and the parallelism 
that exists between several of these names and those in 
Dh, Hh, and rr. From tliis parallelism have arisen the 
other two modes of interpretation,' between which in 
itself it is not decisive, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing com^iarative table. The asterisk denotes that the 
names in question occur (of Hebrews) only in writings 
of uncertain or late date, and brackets are used where 
the similar element is transposed : — 

I. 
hi^^o^ ^H'^nn hn^n hnv 

a straight forwnnl prose uarralive, wouM the people be tcrmeil 
sons of its god t 

1 Ilommel in ZDMG, 1895, p. 525, ii. 1. 

^ The only inteqiretation (i)eo]»le'4 god) suggested in the 
Oxf. Lex. is most odvisctlly marked *' f ". 

' Cf. on the one hand Krenkcl, on the other Derenbourg and 
Neuhauer, as cited above, pp. 51 f. 
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Tirro^* TirriM* nirrnM* (min*) 









Moabite 


m^-^o^ 


n3^nM yiTTit^ 


n^in-* 


n^mioD ^ 


nnro^* 




Tinn-^ 




D^''f?N 


iN'^fpN 


rpf?M 




Dmn'' 


(nn^iH) 






0^2t^* 








[ono^* 


mnM DT'nM 


mim]. 





11. 

DMm mm* 

In the formations common to D^, 1h, and hn, the 
parallels in favour of D^ denoting *' kinsman/' or being 
a divine name balance one another ; ^ at first sight the 

1 Moabite king in eighth century. KAT^ 288. 

- Very uncertain, see p. 24. 

^ In consequence, the argument for a god ***Ammi" in the 
particular form which it assumes with Derenbourg, falls 
through. His argument can be summarised thus : in the name 
of Kemotihiiadab, king of Moal), Kcuiosh is the proper name of 
the goil of Moab ; .*. in Animinadab, king of Amnion, Ammi is 
the proi>cr name of the god of Ammon. It will be clear from 
the above jKirallels that the same line of argument would make 
*3N and *nM proper names of a deity. Derenbouig's remaining 
argument is a little stronger, and based on the parallelism of 
Ben -ammi and Bon-hadad ; but it is very questionable whether 
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parallels in the remaining names with names in TV 
appear to incline the balance in favour of d^ being a 
divine name. But the balance of probability is at 
best very slight, and on other grounds it seems to me 
most likely that in the names parallel to names in 1h 
and HN the element D^ means " kinsman." For if we 
assume that "'Am" is a divine name in all the preceding 
instances, it follows that there must have been a very 
considerable cult in Israel of a god of whom we hear 
nothing, while on the other hand we find no instances 
whatever of Israelite names compounded with either 
Chemosh or Ashtoreth whom we are distinctly told 
the Israelites did at times worship.^ The positive and 
main argument is, however, derived from the parallels 
in other languages, especially the Himyaritic. 

In Himyaritic we have a whole series of proper 
names beginning with d^ ;' most if not all are followed 
by a verb in the pf.; this is a formation which is also 

the original form of Bcn-hadad contained the element " Ben " or 
the divine name ''Hadad" (vufe Winckler, Alttest, UnUnuchungen^ 
pp. 68 ff.) ; and further, was Ben-ammi ever really the name of 
a person 7 Moab at once lent itself to etymological sport ; is not 
Ben-amnii merely an argument hack from pr^js with a slight 
alteration of form to bring out the jiarullcl to the author's con- 
ception of the meaning of Moabi ^ 1 K. xi. Tj-T. 

*-* Ejj. 3"^3=y CISj iv. 73 : c»:? (man's name) CVN, 13 — also 
the name of a god of the heathen Arab?, t^oc Wellhausen, 
Skizzen, iii. 20 f.; pcrsy CIS, 37. For further examples, includ- 
ing those given above, ride Mordtmann in ZDMG, 1 877, 87 ; and 
Praeiorius, t6. 1872, 427 ; and Xeue Beitrwje, p. 25. 
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found, though somewhat infrequently, in Hebrew 
words compounded with Di?, IM, and hn. But the 
significant feature of these names in Himyaritic is 
that they correspond in form to other Himyaritic 
names containing elements denoting kinship, viz. In 
father, and f?n ^ maternal uncle, thus, e.g. 

nDo^ nD^N nDf?n didtt {CIS, iv. 5) 

nONOi? lONlN 10Nf?n 

The meaning " uncle " for Di? in these Himyaritic 
names is so generally accepted that I need not argue 
the point afresh. In other languages also we find that 
compounds in u^ exist side by side with names con- 
taining manifest terms of kinship. Phoeniciem names 
in Dh and hn have already been cited above ; we find 
also x^:ht^ ; ^ this name occurs in a Sardinian inscrip- 
tion ; on other inscriptions ' from the same island we 
find instances of names in hn. In the list of the so- 
called first Babylonian dynasty of eleven kings, most 
of wliom bear Semitic though non-Babylonian names,^ 
we find Ammi-Saduga ( = pTS-D^) and Ammi-Satana,^ 

1 Halevy's explanation {JA^ 1872, p. 533) of this word in 
proper names as s force (cf. Hebrew S*n) has met, I think, with 
no acceptance. - CIS, i. 147. » 76., 143, 149. 

* RP (second series), iii. p. ix if.; Winckler, Getchichte ItraeU 
(1895), 130 ; Hommel in ZDMG, 1895, pp. 524 if. 

^ Both Sayce and Winckler find another name compounded 
with cp in this list in the name HammurabL Bat may not 
this rather be compounded with en s husband's father t So far 
as the guttural is concerned, I suppose this is quite possible ; 
for the reduplicated c, perhaps MT ^jcisn prcser\'es a real parallel 
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but also Abi-Uu'a (= ^^^QTIh), And Sumu-abi 

Again, Schrader^ quotes from inscriptions "in the 
districts of the middle Euphrates" (as instances of 
names of Canaanite type) Aliiramu, Abijababa, and 
Ammiba'la. 

I am not aware of any cases in which names in 
D^ can be cited from any language or for any country 
without it being possible to cite parallel names in Dh 
or rii^ or the like, except in the solitary case of 
Amminadab the Ammonite ; this exception cannot be 
regarded as serious, since the number of Ammonite 
names which survive is so small. 

In view therefore of the facts that ti}9 signifies 
kinsman (and particularly "paternal uncle"), that 
names in d^ closely correspond in several languages to 
names in in, hh, etc., that in Himyaritic, where these 
names are particularly frequent, we have several 
parallel names compounded with ^n = "maternal 
uncle," that the names exist in many districts where 
we have no independent evidence for the existence of a 
god with the proper name " 'Am," and the improbability 
of the cult, even if it existed at all among the Hebrews, 

(yet vide in/ra^ p. G4). If this be correct, we eliuuld in this list of 
eleven have two names (Hammarabi and Abi-i^u'a) containing 
elements denoting kinship, parallel to the names in "Amni." 
Sayce, however, thinks it probable that Amnii and Kliammi in 
these names, as in some of the Hebrew names {nde iujfra)^ are 
names of a ^'od. > KA T, 110. 
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of a god manifestly of so little importance leaving its 
impress on so many Hebrew names, we may, it seems 
to me, conclude with some confidence that in Hebrew 
names compounded with D27 and parallel in form to 
names compounded with ih or nn, D^ signifies " kins- 
man." These names are mD'*Oi?, Sh^'im?, OS'ht^, men- 
tioned in the early writings; if early, •»n©'»Oi?, •nmoi?, 
and Tlf^o:;?, peculiar to the late and uncertain writings, 
but all referred to Periods I. or II., '^o^'p, certainly 
and asniv possibly belong here also. 

This still leaves eleven names for consideration. The 
five town names in which D^ is preceded by an 
imperfect form a small group by themselves. We have 
no reason for interpreting the word in these names 
'' kinsman " : ^ quite the reverse ; comparison with nn 
and HH names renders this interpretation unlikely, for 
in all probability the ih and nn classes afford no 
instance ^ of a formation in which the imperfect pre- 
cedes, and certainly no instance of town names. In 
these names we have either the name of a god, or a 
reference to "people." But there is nothing in the 
names to necessitate the hypothesis of a god otherwise 
unknown in the districts where these towns are 
situated : it is true several town names are formed by 
an imperfect followed, by hn, but, so far as I am aware, 
we have no instinee of tlie proper name of a deity 
taking the place of hn in this formation. The iuter- 

^ As QruDwald does, Eigcnnamtn^ p. 47. 
* At most one instance ; tlie very uncertain 3N3r*, p. 24. 
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pretatioQ of these names is difficult on account of the 
first as well as the second elements ; but the safest 
starting-point is to assume that d^ has here its usual 
significance, " people." 

The three personal forms DMI'', DMfl)^ and DWm 
are difficult ; Hebrew ^ analogy does not favour inter- 
preting D^ by " kinsman." Nor is it satisfactory to 
argue as to the first two from the probably far more 
ancient place names of similar form. It will subse- 
quently * appear that Hebrew personal names in which 
a divine name is preceded by an imperfect are com- 
paratively late formations; we do not find them in 
the early literature referred to a period earlier than the 
eighth century. In DMT* of the ninth century, and 
QSOlW\ if correctly attributed by the Chronicler to the 
tenth century, we ought not therefore to look for a 
divine name. "'Amm" as a divine name or in the 
sense " kinsman " being, according to analogy, unlikely, 
we retain tlie meaning " people " in these names also 
with confidence. 

If a case could be made out independently for the 
god " 'Amm " ' we might well connect the name D^^Dm 

' Cf. the table (II.) p. 54. In Hixnyaritic we have at 
least one case of the pf. followed by 3k, e.g. 2Kr»' {ZDMG^ 1873, 
p. G48) ; but this ought not to weigh greatly with us in consider- 
ing the Hebrew cpam. - Pp. 216 f, 

^ Even among the Ammonites, for ReholKNim's mother was 
an Ammonite, 1 K. xiv. 21; cf. Neubauer, op. nt p. 225. 
Xeubauer also suggests the possibility of Jeroboam being a 
foreigner, e.g. a Nabatacan. 
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with his (cf. mm, a name, however, peculiar to 
Chronicles). But this is unnecessary; it is certainly 
probable enough that Solomon recorded the national 
prosperity of his time in naming his son " The people 
is enlarged." * The only two names that now remain 
are D^'^iN and n^TO^ ; * these still appear to me obscure, 
for the place name "twd^, the personal Phoenician 
name *t^ih (cf. Is. ix. 5) is an analogy that scarcely 
justifies an inference.' 

4. 
Names compounded with tt or on 

In any case these names are few in number ; with 
reference to most of them there is also room for 
difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the 
elements in question. 

Tlie word TT is used in the larger sense of " loved 
one," but also in the more restricted sense of '' uncle " 
as e,g. in 2 K. xxiv. 17. In Syriac the sense 2>a/rui(3 
exists, and also that of avtinctihts. 

The sense " uncle " is accepted in the corresponding 
names mDTT * (Himyaritic) and rhsu * (Aramaic) by 

^ For the phrase, cf. a similar one Is. liv. 2 ; Dt. xxxiii. 20. 

* P. 44, n. 1 ; p. 49, n. 1. 

* Cf., however, Qrauwald, Ei^nnamett, p. 47. 

* CIS, iv. 5. 

^ 76., ii. 107. Ct 110 if the name is there rightly de- 
ciphered i^aTi. 
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the editors of CIS. The former of these corresponds 
to a series of names containing a term of kinship.^ 

In the light of this established use of the word T7 
and these Semitic parallels I will briefly review the 
few possible instances Hebrew affords. 

(1) TT^M.* The interpretation " a kinsman (uncle) 
is God " is rendered probable by the parallels 

An alternative interpretation is " God has 
loved " ; * this is not quite free from objection. 
The Semitic verb " to love "is 5^ , Sab. Tn : 
this is well attested in Hebrew by the deriv- 
atives TT and n'^'^T as well as by several 
proper names. But neither Hebrew, Syriac, 
nor Arabic possesses a verb medial waw in 
this sense. Another interpretation^ is "Dad 
is God " — a name similar to Elijah = Yah is 
God — Dad being a form of the name of the 
Syrian god Hadad.^ Much of what has been 
urged against " 'Amm " being a divine name in 
Hebrew holds good in this case also. 

» P. 56. 

' MT (al80 LXX.) punctuates the second syllable with 
kametz ; if the interpretation suggested be correct, this should 
be changed to holeni. 

' So Orf. Lct.f i,v. where Hiniyaritic ^irm is cited as parallel. 
Mullcr, however, in his comparison of Hebrew and Hiniyaritic 
names compares only nnn*, and not tiVm, with Wm ; ZDMG^ 
1883, p 15. But ct Koldeke, ZDMG, 1888, p. 479. 

« Xeubauer, Siudia BiUica, i. S26. ^ IW^y i. 109, n. 2. 
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Of the three interpretations just mentioned, 
the first appears to me most probable. The 
name occurs of 

(a) a prophet in Period I. Num. xi. 26 
(JE), 

(6) in the form Trf?M of a Benjamite 
prince in Period I. Num. xxxiv. 2 1 (P). 

(2) rPTiT Here also the sense "kinsman" 
seems to me likely in view of the par- 
allels rv^t^, rr"*nM. The usual interpretation 
(Yah's beloved) adopts the wider sense of the 
word. 

The name occurs in one passage only (2 
Chr. XX. 37)/ where it designates a man of the 
ninth century. 

(3) TTO, if really a compound, might perhaps be 
compared with *nDinH ; or, if the original form 
was Tno (cf. LXX. MaSdS), with nnio. But 
it is, in either case, quite as likely a simple 
derivative from the root TTI.* The name 
occurs only in Num. xi. 26 f. (JE) of a 
prophet in Period I. 

(4) nh2, occurs only as the name of the Shuhite in 
the book of Job. In this name also tt pro- 

^ Present Hebrew text vrrvn ; but the alcove form is unques- 
tionably the true one ; note LXX. (Lucian) AovSiov : cf. Nestle, 
Eifffnnamenj p. 70. 

> Cf. Nestle in TSK, 1892, 573, and Konig, Hcbr, Sjtrache, 
ii. p. 485, on the orthography. 
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bably signifies uncle,^ if, as is usually assumed, 
the first part of the word = Bel. It would 
then be a parallel form to TT^M, and to Qshx 
if the latter word is really compound. 
(5) Tn©N is probably a derivative from m© ; ^ in 
any case there are no analogous forms in iNi 
HM, etc. 
Apparently therefore compounds with TT ( = unde) 
are a rare parallel formation in Hebrew, as in 
Himyaritic and Aramaic, to the names in ih, hn, and 
D^ ; like these latter, names in TT are ancient and 
early became obsolete.* 

Combinations with on = father-in-law are rarer 
still, but Hebrew furnishes one fairly certain ex- 
ample, and possibly one or two more. In Himyaritic 
also the word enters into proper names, as e.ff. in the 
frequently recurring nh:?on.* 

The clearest instance in Hebrew is Stolon — the 

^ For other interpretations, cL under tiSm above, p. 61. 

> Stade, Hebr. Gram. § 258. 

' In Syriac tbcse naniCA have a later history, the two com- 
pounds with Jesus (Dadh-isho and Isho-dadb) being frequent. 
The sense ^ uncle " can scarcely have been consciously retained 
here: either the more general sense ** beloved '* is implied, or 
the names arc formed to some extent mechanically acconling to 
an established scheme. For a similar phenomenon in Greek, 
vide Bechtel and Fick, Gricch, Perforunnamen^ p. viL f. 

* CIS^ iv. IS, with references. Renan (REJ^ v. 175) also 
cites the above and other Himyaritic names as parallels to the 
Hebrew ; but connects the element en with the sense to protect. 
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name of a queen-mother of the seventh century — 
parallel to htsmn. We probably have a parallel to 
the series hnTM, h^Tl, ^nid^ in htnon ; MT, it is 
true, dagheshes the o in the only place where the name 
occurs; but the LXX. reads ^AfiovrjK, Possibly a 
parallel to p'OM lies concealed in 0pn ^ which might 
be read nP?> ^^ ^^ ^> however, an Edomite 
name.* 

5. 

Names Compounded with ]n or ni 

Exclusive of instances, such as ben-Jesse — ^used of 
David several times in Samuel— -and ben-Remaliah,^ 
which consist of prefixing Un to the name of the 
father of the person mentioned, probably as an indica- 

1 GSen. xxxvi. 26 : at 1 Chr. L 41 pen — through conlosion 
of 1 and 1. 

' There are no clear instances of cm, '^mother," in com- 
pounds. The most probable is cm^hk, the name of one of 
David's heroes, which would be exactly parallel to simR Halevj 
(/?£«/, X. p. 6) thinks that cm lies concealed also in shc, ens, 
c*2K (if textually established), and possibly also in S:? and 
SC-2K ( 8 << father of the mother of Gtxl'^, with which la.vt 
compare Him. "vtrscsit and Xab. :^M*3n s brother of the father 
of his mother. Wellhaiu«n (/jt. n. jUd. Gtftk,^ p 24) suggests 
that p^ (so pointed : cf. 2 S. xiiL 20) = my mother is the 
serpent The kap. ttg. ucv [xiii. 20] 1 Chr. ix. 38, might be 
an instance (cf Sumo-Abi, p 57) ; but the VV do nut support 
the c. In the parallel passage MT has •'wsr — also a difficult 
form, for there is no root mst. s Is^ TiL 4. 
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tion of contempt,^ these names number,^ apparently, 
sixteen. I classify ' them at once as follows : — 



Foreign. 


Tribal and Clan. 


Personal. 


TTH-p 


nnrp 


ma-'nN-p 


^0^'\1 


pn-p 


nnji-p 


M©-nn * ? 


po^3n 


ipn-p 


ytmni 


pim 


iin-p 


rrni 




non-p 



Besides the fourteen foregoing we have '^^'tH'P and 
D^rr'p which will be discussed more particularly below. 

In formation, it will be seen, this group of names 
is homogeneous, but for the one name ]liNn ; all the 
rest are formed by prefixing p to a substantive. This 
in itself throws some doubt on the old interpretation 
of Beuben, " See ye ! a son,'' which in another respect 
leaves the name without analogy ; for, although some 
few cases exist in which a verb in the imperative 
singviur^ addressed to God, enters into compound 

^ Geseniufl, Isaiah^ i 278 f. 

^ Excluding (1) S*n 19S 2 Chr. xviL 7, which is a textual 
error; read with LXX. and Syriac S*n nS; (2) u*a3, also a 
textual error ; see Ryle on Neb. x. 11. 

' With the exception of Ben-hadad, the name of three or 
more probably only two (Winckler, A,T, UnUnuchungen^ P^ ^2) 
Syrian kings, and Benjamin, the name of the tribe, a clan (1 
Chr. viL 10), and two contemporaries of Ezra (Ezra x. 32 ; Neh. 
iii. 23), each of the above names is used of but one ix*rsou or 
clan ; it is therefore unnecessary to cite references. 

^ Probably to be classed as foreign, since it is the name of 
the wife of a Hittite (2 S. xL 3). 

6 
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names/ there are none in which the imperative plural 
is so used. Olshausen^ cites two simple names as 
consisting of an imp. pL, but even these are certainly 
capable of another explanation. The etymology of 
Beuben is very obscure ; ' but the connection with p 
= a son, is most improbable. 

The exact significance of the remaining fifteen 
names is not always clear; but there is good reason 
for believing that the Ben is used metaphorically, in 
other words that the names do not, as in the case of 
the frequent Arabic names in Ibn, contain the name 
of the father ; Ben-deker, e.g., does not imply that the 
father's name was Deker. It is true in several cases 
the second elements in these words occur indepen- 
dently as proper names of individual men or clans, viz., 
Hur, Abiuadab, Geber, Hanan, Zoheth, Sheba, and 
Shua ; but that is because these names in themselves 
express much the same idea; thus a child might 
equally well be called "Hero," or "son of a hero" 
(Geber or Ben -geber). The instance in which it 

1 VN3ir, viSc^Vn; names similar in form to these are not 
infrequent in Assyrian ; see Schrader in ZDMG^ 1872, pp. 125 f. 

' Hebr. Sprachty 217 g ; the names cited are rry, in. 

' Probably the word is not compound ; cf. Baetfagen, 
BeiirUge, p. 159 ; CIS, iv. 37^ note. If Josephus (Poi^i^Aos) 
and Syr. (^"^..ftSoS) really preserve a more original furm of the 
word, Lagarde's bold suggestion {Onoma^ka Stura, II. 95) that 
it is" ^\\j 9 a broken plaral of the form ip^^, ^^U And means 

** lions," appears to me rather more probable than that the 
name is compounded with Sjra. 
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seems most likely that the name of the actual father 
appears is Ben-abinadab, and in view of the connection 
in which the name occurs, even this instance is uncertain. 
The positive reasons for interpreting " son," " daughter," 
figuratively are these : — 

1. In some cases the names can7u>t contain the name 
of the actual father, since this is known to have been 
different from that implied in the compound name. 
This can be proved of some of the O.T. names ; the 
father of Bath-sheba was not Sheba, but Eliam ; the 
father of Bithiah was Pharaoh. Any one who regards 
the patriarchal stories as historical may recall here also 
Benjamin (and Ben-oni) and Ben-ammi Ben-hadad 
I. is son of Tab-rimmon ; the later Ben-hadad is son of 
HazaeL^ We have, it is true, Bath-shua the daughter 
of Shua ; but this looks like a name which was simply 
constructed by the Chronicler on the basis of the 
early narrative.* In Genesis we read of ** a daughter 
of a certain Canaauite whose name was Shua " ; the 
Chronicler abbreviates this into "Bath -shua the 
Canaanitess." May not the circumlocution of the 

^ References for the foregoing 2 S. xi. 3 ; 1 Chr. iv. 18 ; 
Qen. XXXV. 18, xix. 38 ; 1 K. xv. 18 ; 2 K. xiii. 3. No great 
stress must be laid on the cases of the Ben-hadods on account 
of the uncertainty of the name (vide infra) ; although at least 
they prove that to the Hebrews it was quite natural to prefix 
Ben to something other than the name of the father ; so far also 
the narratives of the births of Benjamin and Ben-ammi are 
clearly to the point here, however we regard them historically. 

2 Qen. xxxviiL 2 ; 1 Chr. ii. 3. 
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earlier writer be due to the fact that he does not 
wish to imply that the woman's actual name was 
Bath-shua ? In the remaining cases we know nothing 
independently of the fathers of the people in question ; 
whatever we think of the case of Bath-shua, therefore, 
we ought to conclude that it is more likely that in 
unknown cases the compounds do not contain the 
name of the father, than that they do. Further 
numerous instances might be cited from the inscrip- 
tions to show that the parallel names of cognate 
peoples are not compounded with the name of the 
actual father; most important, as being most con- 
temporaneous with the O.T. names, is an instance 
in the Zinjerli inscriptions; the father of J?ar-rek(Lb 
is Panammu.^ 

2. In several parallel foreign names' the second 

^ D. H. MiLller, Die altsem, ItiKhriften van Sendtchirli (Vienna, 
1893), p. 6. Other instances where the names are manifestly 
not compounded with the name of the father will be found in eg, 
CISf i. (Phoenician) 47, 69, 93, 727 ; these are e^n-js, the name 
of a man, and cr^o, cSma, and Sjrana, names of women. It is 
possible that nnpSs'ja in a Phoenician inscription from Cyprus, 
published by Rev. O. A. Cooke in the Academy (January 16, 
1896), is another man's name of the t^^pe ; cf my letter 
on the point in the Acadetny of February 1, p. 100. See also 
CISt ii. 185 (NabaUiean) ; De Vogu^, 29, 73, 84 (where compare 
also the note ; Palmyrene). Cf. also the name Bar-Uebraeus 
where the second element is not the proper name of the lather ; 
Wright, Syriac Lit pp. 266 f. 

2 E,g. i3ra, De Vogii^, 73 (Palmyrene, 114 A.D.); Vpana, CIS^ 
i. 727, and frequently; iinra, TSBA, vi. 438 (where further 
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element is the name of a god ; within the O.T. Ben- 
hadad and Bithiah may be instances of this. 

3. The frequency of idiomatic plirases in which p 
is used metaphorically, and some of which are quite 
parallel to Hebrew or other names of the class. It 
will be suflScient to recall a few instances ; with h^n p. 
= " valorous," compare the proper name lll-jl ; with 
niDrr p = " worthy of being smitten," the proper name 
*ip*T p ; with terms of age expressed by means of p, 
the somewhat similar combination found in a very 
frequent Phoenician proper name — win p = " bom on 
the new moon/'^ In certain Aramaic names this 
idiomatic use of *il is clearly recognised.' 

These names, then, are probably ^ as homogeneous in 
the character of the ideas they express as they are in 

instances are cited). Cf. further CIS^ ii. 185 n.: Robertson 
Smith, Kinthip^ 206, 220 ; ReL Semr 45. If, as seems probable, 
tnpra (Ezra ii. 53) » " son of the god Kos " (for whom cf. Baethgen, 
Beitnige, pp. 11, 108 ; or KAT^ 150), the name is clearly of foreign 
(Aramaic) origin, though attaching to a Oamily of Hebrews 
(Nethinim). 

1 ForSyriac parallels (f./^. Bar-§auma = ** bom in Lent"), cf. 
Wright in PSBA, ix. 48. 

* Acts iv. 36. 

' The new Oxf, Lex. still finds in some of these names the 
name of the father, thus "rtn-p » ** son of Chur." Such interpreta- 
tions ought at least to be queried. Others are no doubt correctly 
interpreted, e.g. isrrp ( = " son of mercy ") ; but why not in these 
cases add a reference back to the section of the article p giving 
its idiomatic usage ? Curiously enough pernn is interpreted (with 
a query) ** daughter of opulence." 
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outward form ; that is to say after the removal from 
the original list of the etymologically uncertain Beuben 
and the possibly fictitious Bath-shua. Even now, 
however, the distribution of these names is peculiar ; 
four are foreign, three tribal, five (or, including Ben- 
oni and Ben-hinnom, seven) are personal; but the 
five personal names are all contained in a single list 
of Solomon's ofiScers. Before considering this last 
peculiar feature, it will be best to examine more care- 
fully the foreign and tribal names. 

Some uncertainty attaches to most of the foreign 
names. Ben-hadad is quite probably merely an 
erroneous Hebrew translation^ of Bir-'idri in which 
Bir is a divine name and Hdri = Hebrew *il^: then 
compare ni^'^^N. I have myself raised a question as 
to the reality of "^Oirjl ; it may be a purely artificial 
form rather than a genuine Ammonite name. The 
foreign origin of Bath-sheba is only probable. Bath- 
shua the Canaanitess has been omitted as being 
fictitious (as a proper name) or as being exceptionally 
compounded with the name of the father. Bithiah 
remains the only tolerably certain instance of names 
of this class in O.T. belonging to persons directly 
stated or implied to be foreigners. Yet there can be 
no doubt that this class of names was in use among 
the neighbouring peoples ; from the Zinjcrii Inscription 

1 Winckler, as cited p. 65 n. 3 ; De Vogue (CIS, \l p. 186) 
also proposes an interpretation (Hadad has built) tliat would 
remove nn-js from this class. 
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(of the ninth century b.c.) I have already cited Bar- 
rek&b; it also contains the similar name Bar-s&r. 
From other inscriptions — mostly, it is true, much later 
— and from Syriac literature, a great number of in- 
stances might be cited.^ Whatever may have been 
the case earlier, in later times the formation was 
peculiarly prevalent in Aramaic. 

I pass to the tribal names. Benjamin is derived 
from a pre-historic period of the Hebrews ; we can 
attach what weight we please to his connection with 
the Syrian Bachel. Clearly Ben-oni must be treated 
in connection with Benjamin. But had the name 
ever a real existence as the name of a child ? If we 
accept the narrative (Gen. xxxv. 18) at all, then we 
must remember that the name was conferred by the 
Syrian Bachel. But it is probably a mere after- 
growth of the legend that the birth of Benjamin cost 
Bachel her life ; for when once this legend became 
current, Benjamin must have appeared a singularly 
inappropriate name. The name subsequently appears 
as that of two indiWduals in the fifth century ; they 
may very probably have been named after the patri- 
arch, since the custom of naming after famous men 
certainly began about this time.^ A Benjamite clan 

1 See the references cited above, p. 68, notes 1 and 2. Add 
Wright, Syriac, Lit, (Index, $x. Bar), or, more fully, Payne Smith, 

* Pp. 7 f. with references : add Reuss, Gatchichtt der Hnligen 
Schrifien (A.T.), 2nd eilit., \k 505. 
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is also named Benjamin. The remaining two clan 
names — Ben-zo^eth and Ben-^anan — both occur in 
the genealogy of the Hezronites, a very mixed people 
with many foreign {e.g. Midianite and Edomite) 
affinities.^ 

Hitherto we have found no good evidence that 
names of this class were created by the Hebrews or 
even borne by Hebrew individuals in any historical 
period ; and yet we have already considered all but six 
of this kind of names found in O.T. One even of 
these six is of unknown origin ; for we cannot be sure 
that D^rr'p was a man's name, since we only find it 
in the name of the valley of Ben-hinnom. The 
etymology of DDH is obscure, but D3rr"ll may 
very well be simply an adjectival phrase; Uiis 
hypothesis can account, by the analogy of well- 
established Hebrew idiom, for the different forms of 
the name of the valley, thus 

with 'n p H"*! c£ jo» p x^X) Is. V. 1 
„ DDH "^Di H"»a n nio •»3n 1 S. xxvL 1 6. 

But if this explanation be rejected ' and Ben- 
hinnom regarded as a man's name, we do not know 
when he lived — it must have been as early as the 
seventh century — or whether he was Hebrew or 
foreigner. 

1 Wellhausen, De Geniibm^ p. 37. 

2 It has been accepted by many, ejg. Qraf. Der ProphH 
Jfremidy p. 128. 
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We are now in a position to notice the great 
peculiarity of the fact that all names of the class borne 
by individuals^ in historical times not stated or 
implied to be foreigners occur in a list of Solomon's 
officers. This list consists of only twelve names; it 
can scarcely be by a mere accident that five out of 
twelve officers of Solomon have names of a class other- 
wise unknown in connection with Hebrew individuals 
of historical times. But the cause of the peculiarity 
is obscure ; and considering the paucity of the data at 
our command, any explanation must be offered with 
diffidence. But may not this peculiarity in the names 
be due to the fact that some or all of these victualling 
officers were foreigners t The reasons in favour of this 
may be briefly summed up thus : — 

1. If these five persons were Israelites, it remains 
inexplicable that out of a particular list of twelve 
officers of Solomon, five bear names of a class unknown 
among the far more numerous names of the time of 
David,' or again of the later kings. 

2. It is known that David had foreigners among 
his officers, cfjf, Ittai the Gittite, Uriah the Hittite, 
the Clicrethites and Pelcthites. 

3. The great extension of territory under David and 
Solomon must have brought many foreigners into notice. 

^ Except the two post-Exilic Benjamiiu^ on whom vide p. 71. 

' The persons mentioned in 1 K. iv. belong to a later 
generation than David; cf. verses 11, 15, and Thenins on 1 
K. iv. 7-19. 
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4. The particular duties of these officers must have 
been unpopular — cf. the (later, Deuteronomic) account 
of a king, 1 S. viii 1 1 ff. — and may well have been 
entrusted to foreigners rather than Hebrews. 

5. There is only one distinctively Hebrew name 
in the list — toD»irp.* 

6. This form of name is known to have been in 
use among the surrounding peoples.^ 

One thing at all events is clear — names com- 
pounded with p were never frequent^ even if they 
existed at all, among the Hebrews, and were never 
coined after the ninth century. 

This conclusion is scarcely affected even if we 
include in this class certain names beginning with n 
supposed to be an abbreviation of ]i. The suggestion 
does not appear to me probable.' But I note that of 
the seven names cited in the 0.yford Lexicon (8,v, p) 
as having been interpreted " son of ... " three * are 
names of foreigners, another — Baana^ — is the name 

^ But on this point too much stress must not be laid ; wo 
find only nine out of forty-five Hebrew names mentioned in 
2 S. ix.*xx. containing n\ Cf. below, p. 185. 

« Cf. above, pp. 70 f. 

« Cf. also HaWvy, RE J, x. p. 2. 

^ o*Sy3, an Ammonite ; cSrs, a Persian ; pro, king of 
Gomorrah. In the last as in jns have wo names compounded 
with na s Bir in Bir-*idri ? Cf. p. 70. With pens we might then 
compare r7*SK or p^'sk. 

^ With this should 1>e compared the Nabatnean uy3, CIS, ii. 
220. 
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of two more of Solomon's victualling officers; while 
the rest ^ are applied to quite, or comparatively, un- 
known but probably Hebrew families or persons. 

As I have suggested above (p. 23) the distribu- 
tion of the clear instances of names in p is against 
Lagarde's suggestion that Absalom, Abner, Abishai, 
and Abishua contain p in the form of pN ( = son). 



An important question common to all the fore- 
going groups of names remains to be discussed — In 
what relation do the two elements in these compounds 
stand to one another, are they related as construct and 
genitive, or as subject and predicate ? The answer to 
the question considerably affects the interpretation of 
the names. 

So far as mere form goes "^IN in iSo-lN, to take a 
single instance, may be either the construct case or 
the nominative with the suffix of the first person or 
the simple nominative, the yod being in this last case 
a binding vowel as in tjg, jdiS "nDW, Gen, xlix. 11.* 

1 npi3, jpSa, Snca, mentioned only as follows : — 2 K. ix. 25 ; 
Ezr. ii. 2 s= Xeh. vii. 7 ; 1 Clir. vii. 33. 

' Not indeed a very decisive instance, since nsn might be 
regarded as a cstr. before the preposition. But with the exception 
of cases such as these the ** binding vowel " occurs only in the 
construct (Stade, JUhr, Gram, § 343). Still it may reasonably 
be assumed that if the old case ending tended to be preserved 
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Gesenius in the Thesaurus treated the first element as 
a construct, and did not hesitate to interpret Abiah as 
meaning " father of Yah/' or tlie name of the ioaman 
Ahinoam as " brother of pleasantness/' This interpre- 
tation is still approved by Noldeke.^ The Dutch 
scholar De Jong, author of a careful and elaborate 
examination of these names,^ treats the names from 
the same grammaiical standpoint, but regards the second 
element in the words with in, etc., prefixed as being, 
except in the cases mentioned below (pp. 81 ff.), 

by the close association of cstr. and gen., it would tend still 
more to be preserved by the yet closer association of a compound 
word. 

1 ZDMG, 1888, 480, 484. Similarly Robertson Smith 
in the second edition of Rel, Sem, (p. 45, n. 2\ who appears to 
have abandoned the view advocated in the first edition (Abi-baal 
smy father is Baal) on a reconsideration of the Phoenician 
ivoman's name fcricN ; in the first edition he accepted the 
suggestion (see Bloch's Glossary sjv, mnrpcK) that this might be an 
abbreviation for pc^ hdn ^ handmaid of (the god) Eshmun, and 
not therefore » mother (cm) of E. The difficulty presented by 
this Phoenician name must be admitted ; but it appears to me 
slight as compared with those arising if we assume that in these 
names generally the prefix is construct Robertson Smith's 
explanation is based on the assumption (shown above to 
be unjustifiable) that names were hereditary in the early 
history of the Semitic peoples. Moore (Judge^ p. 236) 
also accepts the interpretation Abimelech « Father of (the god) 
Melech. 

' Over de md ab ach enz, zamentjeMelde Hebr, Eigetmamen in 
the VenL en Mededeelingeii der Ken, Alxtd, tan JFettemehajipen ; 
2<1« Reeks, \QI^^ Dcel, pp. 54-68 (Amsterdam, 1880). 
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the name of the actual kinsman. Ewald ^ assumes the 
same origin for in in these compounds, but supposes 
that subsequently it was prefixed to any name as a 
kind of honorific title for a firstborn or favourite child. 
Then for the mere purpose of multiplying names other 
prefixes were employed, such as abi-» b&mu-, ish-. 

There are certain objections to taking ^'Im, etc., as 
constructs in these names, at least in all of them, 
which hold therefore against all the explanations 
mentioned in the last paragraph. There are other 
objections peculiar to one or more explanations in 
question. I will deal with the common objections first 

The words in, hm, D^, Tn, on, all denote a male 
relative, but the proper names compounded with them 
are used indifferently of men and women ; on the other 
hand nouns with p (son) prefixed are used exclusively 
of men, in the corresponding names of women the 
corresponding feminine word ni (daughter) replaces 
p. The natural inference is that in the case of 
|1 (ni) names, the particle connotative of kindred 
refers to the person bearing the name, and that in the 
names compounded with IN, etc., it does not ; in other 
words p (ra) is construct in such names as ion";! 
= "son of mercy," MWTQ « " daughter of an oath," but 
"ON, etc., are not ; and,e.y., ^^'PIN does 7iol mean "father of 
joy." Unless strong reasons to the contrary can be 
brought forward, the above inference should be held 
conclusive. As a matter of fact the reasons for accept- 

1 lltbr. Sjn-aehey 273 6. 
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ing "^iH, etc., as constructs are not strong. Noldeke 
claims that the Phoenician l^onnN is decisive in favour 
of the genitive relation in the Hebrew names iSo'^nM, 
rrriN, etc, and inferentially also in if^O'^lH, etc. As a 
matter of fact the Phoenician name in question is 
decisive only for Phoenician names in "^rrN and nrrN, 
while a fuller examination of all the related classes of 
Phoenician names only strengthens the argument stated 
above. For in Phoenician we find that in names with 
riH or nrrN prefixed, names of women alvniys ^ contain 
the feminine, names of men always the masculine term 
of relation ; on the other hand compounds with ^n in 
Phoenician, as jn Hebrew, are used indifferently of 
men and women.^ The right conclusion here also is 
that in the former case the term of relation (nn or nrrN) 
is construct^ and consequently refers to the bearer of 
the name, that in the latter the term of relation (nn) 
is in the nominative and does not refer to the bearer 

1 The statement ia based on an examination of the names in 
Bloch's Phoen, Glottar. The following complete list of names in 
rw, abbreviated n, are all names of men — on*f^ iSon (very frequent, 
e^. CISj i. 602 f., 691, in addition to Bloch's references), luScn 
(even more frequent than preceding ; additional references, e,g. 
CIS, I 489, 492, 496, 504 f-X "'Vsn(?), n3»n(?X and avu The 
following complete list of names in nnN, abbreviated nn, are all 
names of vfomen — ^iScnnn, iScnn, nr^nn (add CIS, i. 677), n"jp^n, 
funn, nSfin (add CIS, i. 646). If really a compound with nai, 
non*n (cited above, p. 41 n. 3), the name of a woman would be an 
exception. But its isolation in this respect is rather an additional 
reason for treating it as a derivative name. 

* Vraan is frequently the name of a woman. 
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of the name. The case is clear enough without pres- 
sing the evidence of the Phoenician name f^j^lDlN = our 
father is Baal; this would be very conclusive if 
we could be sure of the name, but the editors of the 
Coipus consider it a lapidary error for the common 

A further common objection to all explanations which 
treat "^in, eta, as construct is suggested by the converse 
names nn'^f^N, nt^V, etc. Gesenius, it is true, does suggest 
that iN^f^N = Detis patris, but gives as an alternative 
meaning (cui) Deus pater ; under riNI'* he gives only 
an interpretation parallel to the latter {cuius) frater 
Jihova {est). Surely iM'^f^H stands to ^h^^^n as rrf?H to 
f?NV ; in the latter case the genitive relation is out of 
the question, inferentially it is equally so in the former. 
Even apart from the parallel with rr^N and ht^v, it is 
surely most reasonable to treat the two names ^n*'^^ 
and f^N^OM as similarly constructed, unless there are 
good grounds for the contrary. 

Another serious difficulty in the interpretation of 
Gesenius, ratified by Noldeke, is the use of Abu-, Al.ii-, 
etc., that is presupposed by it The use of Abu- with 
a noun denoting a quality to describe one who possesses 
the quality is a pure Arabisni, as Gesenius admits ; ^ 
he rejects the only Hebrew instance apart from the 
proper names whicli had been suggested, viz. l^**'!^ in 
Is. ix. 5. Such a marked Arabism ought not to be 
lightly admitted ; it would, if real, be all the more 

* CIS, i. 476. » Thuaurui, $.v. an, § 7. 
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remarkable because, of the two words which serve 
similar idiomatic functions in Hebrew, p combines 
jyith very few words to form proper names denoting 
the possessor of a quality, and h^^ with none. 

The meaning thus obtained in a word like rr2H 
(father of Yah) is unlikely; for it can scarcely be 
weakened down as Gesenius suggests into " vir divinus, 
ut videtur, e.g. DTT^N WN." But on this I lay little 
stress ; we ought from the proper names to learn 
Hebrew or Semitic methods of thought rather than to 
aigue against certain interprjetations from what we 
suppose those thoughts to have been. Still it is worth 
while to bear in mind such parallel forms as 7v:ho, 
pnxohOf Tvhi^ ; if the relation in these is not genitival, 
why should it be so in rriH, etc ? 

In spite, therefore, of the weighty authority in 
favour of interpretations such as Abiah = father of 
Yah, Abinoam B father of pleasantness, I have no 
hesitation in rejecting them. Nor is the view that 
these names contain the name of the actual kinsman 
more acceptable ; it is indeed free from the idiomatic 
objection discussed above, but is equally open to the 
other objections, which are qtiite sufficient in them- 
selves to invalidate it But De Jong's careful discussion 
deserves an equally careful reply. I therefore draw 
attention to one or two further ix)ints. 

It is easy to over-estimate the importance of the 
fact which both De Jong and Ewald make their start- 
ing-point, viz. that in many cases the second element 
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in these names occurs independently as a proper name 
— €,g. Bam, Kadab. For out of thirty-eight words 
to which either Ab or Al.i is prefixed to form 
proper names, only thirteen^ occur independently as 
names of persons, and of these several are compounded 
with rr or f?« as well as with iN or riM, and yet no one 
surely would suggest that we are on that account to 
interpret the names Eliezer, Jonadab, as meaning " the 
God of Ezer," " Yah of Nadab," and so forth. But 
have we then any sound reason left for considering 
the elements in Abiezer, Abinadab to be genitively 
related, while in Eliezer, Jonadab they are predicatively 
related ? 

The real test of a theory that would explain all the 
names in In, nN» eta, as consisting of a construct and 
a genitive is afforded by the names of women, and 
those which contain a divine name. In both cases 
De Jong is driven to resources of despair. Women 
received such names as Ahinoam = "brother of pleasant- 
ness," because^ though at first these names had been 
conferred on male relatives only, they had long be- 
come hereditary and consequently meaningless. This 
involves several hypotheses ; and the liypothesis that 
among the early Hebrews names were frequently 

^ It is scarcely necessary to enumerate. I have included 
cp>, though independently we have only names differently 
pronounced, eji. cjn, and *r% though the second part of v*a« 
may quite as probably be *r, which does not occur as a proper 
name. 

6 
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! 

hereditcoy, is not only groundless but against the : 
evidence.^ The explanation ofifered — very tentatively, 
it is only right to say — of rriN and the like is that 
as the need for new names increased the divine names 
were added to Ab, Ab simply to constitute fresh 
names, and without it being intended that the names 
should convey any particular meaning.^ It is un- 
necessary to argue against this at length ; two remarks 
may suffice. There is nothing to show that the names 
Abiel, Abijah were the latest formations of the class, 
and it is strange that the divine names should have 
been used to create mere meaningless symbols when 
such a wealth of names of men was left unused. It 
is a curious but not unimportant fact that very few 
names popular in early times are found as the second 
element in these early compound names. 

In the great majority of cases some or all of the 
foregoing objections hold against the construct relation 

^ De Jong speaks (p. 63) of " de bekende erfelijkheid dcr 
namen in de Semietische familien "; but I have shown above 
(pp. 4 ff.) that this iuheritance of names was, at least among the 
Hebrews, probably also among other Semitic peoples, a com- 
paratively late custom — a custom that only came into existence 
after names in Ab and Ah had ceased to 1>e used. 

* I think I have correctly represented De Jong's view of the 
case ; but I give the more important sentences in his own words : 
** Om nu in de behoefte aan nieuwe nomina propria te voorzien, 
werden, naar mijne vorstelling, deze elementen [viz. Sn, n*] tot 
naamsvorming gebezijd" (p. 67). "Dat bij eene dergelijke 
zameustelling geene beteekenis in deze eigennamen gczocht moet 
worden, spreekt van zelf " (p. 68). 
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in compounds with ^n, etc. ; in the names in p and 
nx on the other hand, the relation is invariably con- 
struct. The only exceptions among the names in 
nw, etc., are iMnM, ''nM, and perhaps priN and 
DM'^nM. The first of these names probably means 
"brother of a father," i.e. "uncle"; the second 
"my father"; the third and fourth, if pointed, jyn«, 
W'^riM may mean respectively " brother" and " maternal 
uncle," ^ just as tit (David, originally Tn, cf. Benan, 
BEJ, V. 168) and Ttyi may mean respectively " paternal 
uncle " and " his paternal uncle." Unlikely as these 
meanings must at first sight seem, they are supported 
by very considerable Semitic analogy. In a Nabataean 
inscription (b.c. 31) a person is called n^'Dn, ic "little 
daughter"; MnM = "the brother" was a very frequent 
name among both Jews and Christians in the early 
centuries a.d. ; another common Aramaic name is 
Abba =s " the father." In Palmyrene we find both the 
terms for uncle — mtt and nhn — used as proper uames.^ 

1 CL the teztually uncertain ];nm ss <* fratemal" 
^ The above examples are taken from Noldeke's article 
in JVZKM^ 1892, pp. 30G If., where many others will be 
found to which still more might be added (sec ZDMG^ 1895, 
p. 720); cf. also Robertson Smith, KinMp^ p. 157; Halevy in 
liEJ, X. 6 f.; and Wellhaiisen in Gott. UMirte Nach. 1893, p. 447 
(."ijn perhajm = " wife "). The name i^Stw is a further Hebrew 
example, if it means ^ chihrs brother," an interpretation cite<l 
in the new Oxf, Lejc. from the TfuMurtu with the addition of a 
well-advise<l query. The explanation of pnM (^ brother of an 
intelligent one *^ should at least have been queried also : if the 
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The separation from the whole classes of this little 
group of names united to one another, but distinguished 
from the rest in point both of formation and general 
significance, somewhat strengthens the argument for the 
early obsolescence of other compound names in ih, hn, 
etc. ; '^iM and nMriM were two of the small number of 
names which could not be traced up to Davidic times, 
and the latter was one of those still used by the later 
Jews.^ 

In all the other names the relation between 
the two parts is that of subject and predicate, the 
predicate most generally being a noun. This noun is 
in several cases an abstract noun, but tlie construction 
so arising is perfectly idiomatic; thus orhw^i^ (the 
father is peace) is a sentence exactly parallel to D1^m~**DH 
in Ps. cxx. 7.* 

The only general ambiguity which still remains and 
which has divided interpreters is the force of the yod 
which occurs in most of the forms : Is it the first person 
singular suffix,' or is it merely an old ending retained ^ 

Massoretic pointing be correct, it means rather *' the brother has 
given heed " (for form cf. cpmac, and for meaning n^SN). 

» P. 32. 

*^ See further, Driver, Tennes, § 189, 2. 

3 So Olshausen, Hehr. Syrache^ § 277 <*, A ; cf. also Konig, 
H^r, Sjirachff ii. 418, vho considers the yod in some names the 
personal suflix, in others the old genitive ending — the word in 
the latter case being construct 

^ So in some cases Nestle, Eigmnamcn^ p. 182; Baethgen, 
IkKrtiyf, p. 166. 
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80 often in the construct case — ^in consequence of 
the close connection, due in this case to word com- 
position, with the next word ? 

Several points favour the latter alternative, viz. 
the forms where the yod does not occur, e,g. DIlN, 
DI^IDlN, which are found alongside of D1'*lN and u^hxtm^t 
the forms in which the old ending i occur {e,g, h^yc^, 
1 S. XXV. 18, Kt), the parallel names in which the 
two elements change places, such as ^n^'Ih and iH'^f^H. 
To these linguistic reasons we may add another of a 
different kind, at least in the case of names like rrilH, 
^N^^rrN ; in these names the analogy of names such as 
TTO'V, rrptn*^ suggests an utterance respecting Yah or £1 
as he is towards all his worshippers rather than a merely 
personal utterance.^ But if in these particular cases 
the yod is not sufBxal, there is no reason for supposing 
it to be so in others, especially if it be admitted ^ that in 
the other names God is referred to under the title Ab, etc. 

In favour of the yod being the first personal suffix 
is the fact that except in proper names the old genitive 
ending only occurs in the construct and not the absolute 
case. I have already indicated my reasons for not 
treating this as cogent The only other reason that I 
am aware of might be found in the analogy of the 
I'hoenician ^i^IDIh ( = *' our father is Baal "), which is 
however an isolated instance, and perhaps merely an 
error.' Tlie balance thus inclines in favour of 

^ For this last reason I Lave to tliauk Prof. Chcyne. 
• Cf. below, p. 254. » P. 71). 
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interpreting the names — The, or a, father is God, a 
light, generous, etc. 

I have now determined the chronological distribu- 
tion of these classes of names, their interrelations, and 
their general significance ; other interesting questions 
connected with them can only be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed in connection with the histoiy of groups still 
to be considered. 

II 
Animal Names 

The exact number of names included in this class, it 
is difficult to state ; for in several cases etymological 
uncertainty still reigns. But if different forms of the 
same animal name, e.g. xmn and )(pn, be reckoned as 
single instances, the number amounts to about fifty, and 
the different persons, towns, etc., called by one of this 
class of names to about a hundred. 

Simon in his Ononiastico7i devotes a section to the 
discussion "de nominibus animalium quae nomina 
propria faciunt." His list, while far from complete, 
includes names which have no good claim to be there. 
This is not surprising in a work written a century and 
a half ago. Fortunately attention has been drawn afresh 
to this subject by the late I'rof. Kobertson Smith in 
his article " Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament," ^ and more in- 

» J. Ph. ix. pp. 75-100. 
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cidentally in his later works.^ By adding to the genuine 
instances cited hy Simon those which fiobertson 
Smith has established, and some other real instances,' 
I hope I have succeeded in obtaining a compara- 
tively complete and accurate list; but where some 
uncertainty is inevitable, it is important that it should 
be clearly realised Before proceeding to argue with 
regard to these names, I give the list with brief in- 
dications of the justification for the inclusion of the 
several names in it, and of their diverse applications. 

I classify in the first instance all those proper 
names which are identical with, or closely related in 
form to, words actually occurring in the O.T. to 
designate animals. I will then add those the in- 
clusion of which is justified by the evidence of the 
cognate languages. On the basis of these the argument 
will rest; and then, finally, some doubtful instances 
which have been cited by various writers will be dis- 
cussed in their bearing on the conclusions reached. 

^ Kiiuhip and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), and The 
Rdtgian 0/ the SemiUe (let ed. 1869, 2nd ed. 1894). 

^ Though I have found it necessary to differ from him in 
some respects, I have throughout this section been much indebted 
to Koldeke's important review of Robertson Smith's Kinship 
in ZDMG^ 1886, pp. 148-187. A careful criticism of the 
article on *' Animal and Plant Names " will be found in Jacobs' 
Studies in Biblical Archaeology (1894). It has been a great 
satisfaction to me to find myself in several points in agreement 
with Mr. Jacobs, though I may add that my conclusions were 
reached before becoming acquainted with Mr. Jacobs' essay. 
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Where the appellative is identical in form with the 
proper name I simply give the word once and its 
English equivalent; where the appellative differs, I 
cite it before the English equivalent. The names are 
the following : — 

1. n^M, vulture. 

a. Horite, Gen. xxxvi 24. 

& (Kizpah bath) Aiah, 2 S. xxi. 7 

2. pf?^N ; of. h\^, stag. 

a. Amonte town, Judg. i. 35.^ 

b. Town in Zebulon,^ Judg. xiL 12. 

3. iTINiJ j cf. nriM, lion. 

A man of the eighth century, 2 K xv. 25.' 

4. ip5 (a, b) and -np^ (c) ; ct •np? (cstr. pi.), young 
camels, Is. Ix. 6. 

a. Ephraimite family, Num. xxvi. 35 (P). 

b. "Son" of Benjamin, Gen. xlvi. 21 (P). 
c Sheba ben Bichri, 2 S. xx. 1. 

5. ^j ; cf. SpJ, pi. D'^Vp?* camel 

Ammiel ben Gemalli, Num. xiii. 12 (P). 

1 The place here mentioned is probably identical with tliat 
mentioned in Jos. z. 12; 1 Chr. vL 54, \nii. 13; cf. Riehm'i 
Uandworierhudi, and New OxJ, Ltx.y i.r. ; otherwise Jacobs (p. 
101), who gives in all four towns of this name. 

^ Doubtful, f(ir tbe LXX. (B and Luc. AcAcu/a, A AcAwr) 
suggests pS'K, t.e. the name of the town is identical with that of 
the judge ; cf. Moore, Judgei^ p. 311. 

* The name occurs only here, and here the text is doubtful ; 
cf. Kautzsch, DU UeUujt Schrift da A, T. p. 410, and New Ouf. 
Lex., «.r. 
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6. nj r^ — ^n^y kid 

Place on Dead Sea, Ezek. xlvii. 10. 

7. rrpn'7, bee. 

a, Eachers nurse, Gen. xxxv. 8 (J£). 

b. Prophetess, thirteenth to twelfth century, 

Judg. V. 15. 

8. pQh'7 (a, b) and ]\;^'i (c), a clean animal (Dt. xiv. 5), 
perhaps the mountain goat. 

a. Horite, Gea xxxvi. 20. 

b, Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 25. 
c Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 20. 

9. f)yi rv^ ; cf. y^ fish.^ 

a. Place in Judah, Jos. xv. 41 (P). 

b. Place in Asher, Jos. xix. 27 (P). 

10. Ife^t, wolf. 

Midianite prince, Judg. vii. 25. 

11. pot (a) and "npt (b-f); cf. ipj (Pausal), mountain 
sheep, Dt. xiv. 5. 

a. "Son" of Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2 (J). 

b. Captain, tenth century, 1 K. xvi. 9. 
c Simeonite, Num. xxv. 14 (P). 

d. " Son " of Zcnih, 1 Chr. ii 6.* 

e. Descendant of Saul, 1 Chr. viii. 36. 
/. Nation, Jer. xxv. 25. 

12. 0517, TT^n, Nl^n, locust. 

' The connection of pi with rt, fish, is questiunable : t>ce the 
literature cited in New Qjf. Lex^ $,v. \^i^. 

' In the parallel ^lassage Josh. vii. 1 MT reads 7>3i ; but 
LXX. (except Luc in Jos.) in both Jus. aud Chr., reading 
Za/tijS/K^ supports *7pf. 
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Family (or families) of Nethinim, Ezra ii 45 f.; 
Neh. viL 48. 

13. inn;^ cf. Tin, swine. 

0. Levite family, 1 Chr. xxiv. 15. 
b. "Chief of the people," Neh. x. 21. 

14. TV^rj; cf. T^h,* weasel 

Prophetess, in seventh century, 2 K. xxii. 14. 

15. iSon, ass. 

Father of Shechem, G«n. zxxiiL 19 (JE) ; cf. Judg. 
ix. 28. 

16. Tltfxtfri ; cf. topn,' a kind of lizard, Lev. xi. 30. 

Town in Judah, Jos. xv. 54 (P). 

17. O'^N^p, lambs. 

Town,* 1 S. XV. 4. 

18. njr, dove. 

Prophet^ eighth century, 2 K xiv. 25. 

19. hyi (a), rf^sfi (6), D^^P* (e); cf. ah^i m. pL and 
n^^ cstr. s. f., mountain goat 

^ For this punctuation, vide Stade, /Mr. Gram. 210 6, 1; 
or for another explanation, Noldeke, ZDAIG, 1886, p. 162. 

^ The feminine form is appellative in Mishna ; vide Buxtorf 's 
Chaldee Lexicon^ $,v. m^ 

' Cf. Trg. K^cn, and cf. Buztorf, f.v. 

* If cS^ (Jos. zv. 24) be identical with c^vSa — so'Rimchi, 
cf. Ges., <.v.. Driver on 1 S. zv. 4, and most — then Telaim lies 
in the Xegeb of Judah. A |)orter of the time of Ezra (Ezra z. 24) 
lias the name of DS9 ; but this, like }tSe, also the name of post- 
Exilic individuals, is more probably connected with Aram. cSe b 
" to oppress." 

^ Possibly not connected with Sr (in which case strike out c 
above), for ^ corresponds to Ar. Jcj, cf. LXX. 'lai/A ; but 
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a. Kenite woman, Judg. iv. 17. 

b. Family of " Solomon's servants," Ezra iL 66. 
?r. Edomite, Gen. xxxvi. 6. 

20. 13 n^Z and j-jj ; of. ij, lamb. 

fl. Philistine town, 1 S. vii. 11. 
b. Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 26. 

21. n^5;^ cf.n^J, dog. 

a. Spy, Num. xiii. 30 (JE). 

b. " Son" of Hezron, 1 Chr. ii. 18 (cp. and ct. ii. 50). 

22. rhi^'jfp (n^3) ;* cf. n^i^, lion. 

Simeonite town, Jos. xv. 32 (P). 

23. torh, lion. 

0. Palti ben Laisb, 1 S. xxv. 44. 

6. Town in N. Israel, Judg. xviii. 27. 

c Town N. of Jerusalem, Is. x. 30. 

24. dJij) (a-c) and ]B>nD (d), serpent 

a. Ammonite king, 1 S. xi. 1. ' 

& Ammonite, Sbobi ben Nahasb, 2 S. xvii. 27. 

c. Ir-Xahash, city in Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 12. 

rf.' Prince of Judah, Num. i. 7 (ci Ruth iv. 20). 

the LXX. 'IcyXo/A suggeets that the y in oSr isa Ar. ^. This 

favours the reference of chy: in Ges. Thuaurtts^ s,v. ^r to the 
root cSpsa«J4. 

^ The identity of the forms sVs and af^a is defended by W. 
Robertson Sniitli (/. PL ix. 89). Noldeke's criticism (ZDMG, 
1886, 164, u. 1) ruiiilers the identification precarious though not 
impossible. Cf. No. 25 with note. 

' The form with n*3 occurs in Jos. xix. 6, for which 1 Chr. 
iv. 31 reads *ira n*a. 

' We have not another real Nahash in 2 S. xvii. 25, for the 
phrase ens nz h a textual corruption ; vide Wellhauscn, ad loc. 
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25. rnm rva ; cL npj,* leopard. 

Piaoe in Gad, Nam. zzxiL 36 (JE). 

26. rrp^D nsn* and xj'^d (?); cf. cno, t cstr. 

4L Place in Simeon, Jo& xix. 5 (P). 

6. Manassite family. Num. xiiL 11' (P). 

27. n^5i? (a), pSjiy (5 and d), ah^ p^ (r); tL ^J7. 
71^ jy, call 

a. Wife of David, 2 S. iiL 5. 

b. King of Moab, Jodg. iiL 12. 

a Place on Dead Sea, Ezek. zlviL 10. 
tL Town in Shephelah, Jos. xt. 39 (P). 

28. npp (a-c), rrjqy (d-f\ piqy (^t);* <£ 19^,* joung 
gazelle. 

0. Midianite, Gen. zxr. 4 (J). 
& Judahite, 1 Chr. iv. 17. 

Agaimt the identitj of a and ^ vide Thenins on S S. xrii. 27. 
Perhaps we should add to proper names meaning seipent that 
of KfimD^ a queen-mother of the seTenth centniy, S K. xzIt. 8. 

^ Ambiehas in the sense of ^leopsni" both ^«*^ and 

^ s *^ the regular feminine of which would be 217^ ; cf. 

also Syr. |i^j« 

' In 1 Chr. iv. 31 c*cio tb^ the form supported by the LXX. 
in Jos. xix. 5 alsa 

' In this passage, where alone the name occurs, tlie name is 
textually suspicious ; cf. Nestle, EigcHhanuH^ |i. 203. 

^ If the text in Mic. i. 10 is correct (which is doubtful, nVe 
Stade and Siegfried, JVOrterhuckj s.r.), we must add ^rfgjfy n*s, a 
town in the south ; on the etymology, cf. G. A. Smith, Tht 
Twelve ProplkeU^ p. 384. 

^ Cf . also Ar. yc » "«?• 
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c Manassite, 1 Ghr. v. 24. 

d. Town in Manasseh, Judg. vi. 11. 

e. Town in Benjamin, Jos. xviii. 23 (P). 
/. Judahite, 1 Chr. iv. 14. 

g, Hittite, Gen. xxiii. 8 (P). 

k Mountain in Judah, Jos. xv. 9 (P). 

t.^ Place, 2 Chr. xiii. 19. 

29. "ihs^^ ; cf. "i^?^, mouse. 

a. Edomite, Gen. xxxvi. 38. 

b. Contemporary of Josiah,* 2 K. xxii. 12. 

30. yiby raven. 

Midianite prince, Judg. vii. 25. 

31. Tjlj ; cf. "Pty, pL Aram. N^Tji; (Dan. v. 21), wild ass. 

a. Town in the Negeb, Judg. i. 16. 
ft.' Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 15. 

32. oip^^ ; cf. to*)^, bird of prey. 

a. Town in Judah, 2 Chr. xi. 6. 
ft.* Town in Simeon, 1 Chr. iv. 32. 

33. D'*2l"ipy, scorpions. 

Mountains near Dead Sea, Num. xxxiv. 4 (P). 

34. rn^n, cow. 

Town in Benjamin, Jos. xviii. 23 (P). 

1 According to Berthean on 2 Chr. xiii. 19, ^ = t ; or Siegf.- 
Stade perhaps »i2. 

2 Riehin's Haiidtcorierbuch identifies this person with the 
father of Elnathau (Jer. xxxvi. 12). Jacobs distinguishes them. 

^ JacoUs also connects rrj; (Gen. iv. 18} with ^n-iy. Cf. Dill- 
mann on the passage. 

^ Bertheaii on 1 Chr. iv. 32 makes a s 6 ; Ges.-Buhl, on the 
other hand, distinguishes three places of the name — in addition 
to the two given above, also the rock Etam (Judg. xv. 8). 
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36. n^yi (a) and n^5? (6); cf. ^5^ f. rn%^ gazelle, 
a. Queen-mother, ninth century, 2 K. xii. 2. 
6. Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 9. 

36. ths? (a) and rns? (6), sparrow. 

a. Moabite, Balak ben Zipper, Num. xxii. 2 (E). 

b. Midianite wife of Moses, Ex. ii. 21 (E). 

37. rrjri5 ; of. rr^S, hornet. 

Town in Shephelah, Judg. xiii. 2. 

38. DN'iS ; of. H*}^, wild ass. 

Canaanite king, Jos. x. 3 (JE). 

39. tfriB, flea. 

Post-Exilic family, Neh. x. 15. 

40. Sljj, ewa 

Wife of Jacob, Gen. xxix. 6 (J). 

41. nj>7?|&n; of. rr^'^yip,* goat 

Place K of Jordan (?), Judg. iii. 26. 

42. S^B> (a), 'm ISn (b), and '» pN (c), fox. 

a. Asherite, 1 Chr. vii. 36. 

b. Town in Simeon, Jos. xv. 28 (P). 
e. District in Benjamin, 1 S. xiii. 17. 

43. ]Q|^, rock-badger. 

a. Contemporary of Josiah, 2 K. xxii. 3. 
&.' Jaazaniah ben Shaphan, Ezck. Aiii. 11. 

^ On the relation of the forms n*2t and rrz^ to one another, 
vide Stade, Hebr. Gram, 192 6. 

^ The ground form asr seen in the Masc. is I'rc' ; in ^lite of 
the variation in punctuation, Tpb, the Horite (Gen. xxxvi.), and 
Mt Seir (Joe. xv. 10, not identical with Judg. iii. 26) should 
probably be interpreted "goat." 

' Siegf.-Stade suggest that 6 » a ; Ge9.-Buhl distinguish at least 
two persons of the name. 
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44. ]Q^Dq^ ;^ cf. pD*^pip, a kind of serpent. 

Benjamite, 1 Chr. viiL 5. 

45. V\^\^j a kind of serpent. 

Judahite, 1 Chr. iv. 22. 

46. np^T70 ;* cf. yn* -»??, lions (]). 

Place in Issacbar, Jos. xix. 22 (P). 

47. J^fjhn, worm. 

a. "Son" of Issachar, Gen. xlvi. 13 (P). 
&.' Judge, Judg. X. 1. 

48. tvnn, porpoise. 

" Son " of Nahor, Gen. xxii. 24 (J). 

Of animal names which are supported not directly 
by the vocabulary of O.T., but by that of the cognate 
languages, the following seem fairly certain : — 

49. piT^s (a) and D^?!l?t (b); cf. ^ and ^,UjL^, 

hyena.^ 

a, Horite, Gen. xxxvi. 20. 

b, Benjamite town, 1 S. xiii. 18; Nch. zi. 34. 

^ In Num. zxvi. 39 ciwr. Jacobs also includes in his list 
o*Bwr, a Benjamite (1 Chr. vii. 12), and a Levite (1 Chr. xxvi. 
16): in the latter case the name results from a textual error. 
Vide Bertheau, ad loe. 

* An uncertain instance; for pnr *33 may be merely a 
descriptive epithet of great beasts of prey. Textually also the 
name is a little uncertain. The above is the reading of the 
K'ri, which is supported by Vg. Tig. Syr. Arab., the K'tib is 
.TOisnr, LXX. ciri ^aXei/i (A, Seurcffia^) jcara 0d\<ur(rav. 

' On the relation of a to 6, vide Moore, Judgee, pp. 270 f. 

« Ges. Tkemurui, $,v. ; J. PA. ix. 90 ; Niildeke, ZDMQ, 1866, 
p. 168 ; Gmf. on Jer. xii. 9 ; Lagarde, NominalhUdung^ pp. 3ft f. 
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50. D'^l^^tf; cf. v^jtuj* ^ox} 

Town in the south, Judg. i. 35. 

51. rr(«7 and (b) '»')^ ; cf. ^^5 , wild cow.* 

a. Wife of Jacob, Gen. xxix. 16 (E). 

b. Tribe; Gen. xxxiv. 25 (J). 

52. pD ; cf. Syr. ^, fish. 

Joshua ben Nun, Eic. xxxiii. 11 (E). 

53. rfpyn and (6) 'n H"! ; cf. J^ , pA, partridge.* 

a, " Daughter " of Zelophehad, Num. xxvi. 33 (P). 

b. Town in Judah, Jos. xv. 6 (P). 

A glance through the above list will show that (1) 
many of the names are those of places ; (2) many occur 
in the tribal-genealogical lists in P (Gen. xxxvi., xlvi.; 
Num.xxvL) and Chronicles (1 Chr.i.-ix.),or are otherwise 
presumably names of families ; and (3) a considerable 
number are really or apparently names of individuals. 
But it will be well to bring out this distribution of 
the names more exactly. For that purpose I add a 

1 J, Ph. ix. 92. 

2 Nolilcke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 167 (Lea, vielUicht " Wildkuh ") ; 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena^ p. 80. 

3 The short d of the first syllable in the Hebrew proper name 
is not well supported. The LXX., in agreement with the 
vocalisation of the appellative in Ar. and Syr., indicates an a 
vowel ; cf. *EyAa, B and Luc., *AiyAa (AF) in Kum. xxvL f., 
xxxvi., Bai0ayAa (Is. xv. 6, Luc). The a alto appears in 
Jerome's form Ikthagla (Onom. Sacra, ed. Lagarde, p. 103, cl p. 
236), and the modem Hajla (Robinson, BibL Bueardus^ \L 268). 
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synopsis, showing also the chronological distribution of 
the personal names. As in particular cases there is 
room for a difference of opinion as to the right of a 
name to be included in this class, or as to its family 
or personal character, I shall give in the footnotes 
index numbers to the foregoing list for each class of 
names. 

Of the foregoing names — 

33 are names of places.^ 

34 „ clans, etc., viz. 23 Hebrew and 

11 Foreign.* 
33 „ individuals, viz. 22 Hebrew and 

11 Foreign.' 

The Hebrew individuals bearing names of this 
kind are distributed as follows : — 

1 See Nos. 2 a 6, 6, 9 a 6, 16, 17| 20 a» 22, 23 6 c, 24 <*, 25, 
26 a, 27 cd, 28 de hi, 31 a, 32 a 6, 33, 34, 37, 41, 42 h r, 
46, 49 6, 60, 63 6. 

s Hebrew families— 4 a 6, 5, 11 d €, 12, 13 a 6, 19 b, 21 6, 
26 6, 28 6 c/, 31 6, 35 6, 39, 42 a, 44, 45, 47, 51 6, 53 a ; 
foreign fiftmilies — 1 a, S ab c, 11a/, 19 c, 20 6, 28 a, 29 a, 
49 a. The one exception to the probably tribal character of the 
names in 1 Cbr. ii.-ix. is net (1 1 e) 1 Chr. viiL 36, a personal 
descendant of Saul mentioned in a section subsequently (p. 241) 
shown to be ancient 

* For Hebrew individuals, see the following notes. The 
foreign individuals arts 10, 15, 19 a, 24 a 6, 27 6, 28 y, 30, 
36 a 6, 38. 

7 
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4 are directly connected with the patriarchal stories.^ 
4 „ „ stories of the wan- 

dering.* 
2 lived in the times of the Judges.* 
4 „ „ of Saul and David.* 

4 „ „ between David and Josiah.^ 

4 „ „ of Josiah.* 

Names of this class, then, were certainly common 
to Israel and other nation& Probably in Israel they 
were prevalent in the earliest periods, continued 
through the period of the later kings, apparently be- 
coming more frequent again in the time of Josiah, but 
disappeared after the Exila 

Consequently, if names of this class are due to a 
common cause, we should expect to find it a cause 
equally operative among the Hebrews and their 
neighbours, and more efiTective in the earlier periods 
than later. We should further expect to find it 
one the effect of which had spent itself before the 
Exile. 

Now two theories of the origin of these names may 
be said to bold the field; the one finds it in the 

1 7 a» 40, 48, 51 a. 
s SI a, 52 (J£) ; 11 c, 24 d (P). 
' 7 6, 47 6 ; on 47 6 see note. 
^ 1 6, 4 e, 23 o^ 27 a, all in books of Samuel. 
^ 3 (see note), 11 6, 18, 35 a, all in books of Kings. Add 
1 1 e ; see p. 97, note 2. 

^ 14, 29 6, 43 a 6, in Kings or Ezekiel. 
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existence of a totem stage in the development of the 
peoples in question/ the other in a kind of natural 
poetry.^ According to the first, the names are primarily 
tribal or divine, and incidentally personal ; according 
to the second, primarily personal and derivatively 
tribal No direct evidence as to the original use of 
these names exists, but the much greater proportion in 
tliis than in other classes of clan and town names seems 
to point to the conclusion that most, or even all, of the 
clan and town names were not originally personal In 
estimating this proportion it ought, moreover, to be borne 
in mind that many even of the names classified above 
as personal may be simply tribal, e,g. Bachel and 
Leah.* 

But before attaching importance to this large pro- 
portion of clan names it will be well to consider 
how far the two theories can respectively explain 
the phenomena presented by the personal names. 
Noldeke states the case for the " natural poetry " origin 
thus — ^"It is indeed very natural that the Beduin 
living in the open air should readily name their 
children after the beasts of the field. For this purpose 

^ The theory especially of RoberUon Smith. 

' 80, at least in part, Noldeke (see belowX apparently also 
Friedr. Delitzsch (ProUgomaia^ p. 202); cf. also Siegfried's 
review of JacoW Essay in ThcoL Lit, Zettung^ Sept 14, 1S95. 

> Cf. e.g. Stadc, ZATJV, i. 112 ff.,and GtKhidUe, 1 145147 ; 
questioned, however, by Meyer, GcsehidUe da AUerthumif i 
354. Cf. further, Robertson Smith, Kifuhip^ p. 219 ; Hel. 
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they chose not simply the strong and noble, but the 
child was also named after all manner of disgosting 
creatures ... in part out of mere uncomplimentary 
comparison of the small and ugly baby (des kleinen 
unschonen Kerls) with those insects, in part indeed also 
in order to express the hope that he might become 
thoroughly unwelcome to his foes."^ It must be added 
that Noldeke is here speaking with direct reference 
only to the Arabic animal proper names, and is indeed 
by no means blind to the possibility of a totem origin 
for some of the names of this clasa' 

In some respects this theory promises a satisfactoiy 
explanation of the facts ; for the majority of the names 
in question belong to the period of unsettled life, or 
else to the time of David when the influence of the 
freer open-air life of earlier times, though on the 
wane, might have been felt. But yet the question 
arises — ^Why with a changed mode of life did the 
custom tend to perish instead of simply changing? 
For settled life does not involve loss of acquaintance with 
animals, but, at most, a difference in the animals seen 
and held and valued. It might, indeed, be expected 
that, as civilisation increased, comparison of the ** ugly 
baby " with some undesirable animal would cease ; it 
might equally be expected that pleasanter comparisons 
with animals attractive through form or character would 
take their place. Yet this was seldom the case,* while 

» ZDMG, 1886, p. 160. - lb, p. 167. 

' C£, however, 2«ibiah (35 a), aiid the compliment conveyed 
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among the comparatively few instances of later names 
of this class more than one suggest an unpleasant 
comparison.^ This theory is therefore insufficient 
because it fails to show why, if the custom of thus 
naming children once prevailed so extensively as, on 
the hypothesis that all town and clan names are 
derivative from personal names, it must have done, it 
subsequently grew infrequent and finally disappeared, 
although comparisons of men and wome^i with animals 
altoays remained popular ;^ and also because, in partic- 
ular, it gives no reason for the revival of these names 
in the time of Josiah. 

I turn next to the totem theory. As I have already 
said, this deals with personal names only indirectly, and 
can, therefore, only be expected indirectly to explain 
them. Indirectly, however, the theory seems to me to 
explain the personal names thus : with the break-up 
of the totem clan system, the clan names became in 
certain cases personal, instances of which we perhaps 
find in Eglah (27 a), the name of David's wife, the 
two Deborahs (7) and other names of early individuals, 
though we have, it is true, no direct evidence that these 
were ever tribal. But the strictly personal character 
of many of the early names classified in the 
synopsis is open to doubt Leah and Eachel I 

by a comparison to the same animal (the gazelle) in Cant. iL 9, 
17; andf2S. i. 19. 

^ E.g. Huldoli (14), the weasel, Achbor (29), the mouse. 

' For instances, cf. p. 100, n. 3, and below (p. 113, n. 1). 
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have already referred to; the personal existence, 
moreover, of Caleb (21 a), Tahash (48), and Tola (47 h) 
can be with more or less reason called in question. 
It is certainly curious that so many of the early and 
apparently individual names turn out on closer in- 
spection possibly or even probably tribal. Of the four 
names of this kind found in the time of David, Eglah 
alone is certainly personal ; the rest occur only as the 
names of the fathers of individuals ; but in such cases, 
owing to the ambiguity of Hebrew idiom, we cannot be 
sure whether e.g. Palti ben Laish (23 a) means that 
Palti's actual father was named Laish, or merely that he 
belonged to a clan named Laish.^ The same ambiguity 
exists in the case of Sheba ben Bichri (4 a) and Bizpah 
bath Aiah (1 &), and the pre-Davidic name Joshua ben 
N%m (52). The view that the names Laish, Bichri, 
Aiah, and Nun in the foregoing cases are clan names, 
is favoured by the fact that none of them occurs else- 
where as the name of an individual, but most of them 
do appear elsewhere as town or clan namea' I draw 

^ This use of p (fo) is certainly common. It is rarer in the 
sing., bnt several tolerably clear instances occur in Neh. iii. ; 
cf. the closely analogous M*ar|a, o*npT-rp « a member of (the guild 
of) the perfumers. Cf. also Num. iiL 30 with t. 27. 

^ That Bichri in Sheba ben Bichri is a clan name is rendered 
very probable by a comparison with 2 S. xx. 1 4, where instead 
of ^ Berites " the true reading is Bichrites ; see Driver, ad loe. In 
1 S. XXV. 44, we read ** Palti ben Laish, which was of Gallim " ; 
in Is. X. 30, a town Laish (f^) is referred ta As the context 
shows, it lay near Gallim. May it be that in the Samuel narrative 
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attention to these uncertainties to show that the 
occurrence of these names as applied to individuals, 
in any case little more than sporadic, may be quite 
exceptional Such a sporadic or exceptional usage is 
more probably the result of transition than due to a 
deep-seated custom such as is implied in the theory of 
natural poetiy. This latter theoiy, moreover, gives no 
satisfactoiy account of the subsequent disappearance 
of these individual names ; but if they were due to 
transition, their disappearance was inevitable. 

The totem theory, again, explains without any 
violent assumptions what the theory of ''natural 
poetry" cannot — the occurrence of three or four of 
these names in the time of Joeiah, each of the names 
being that of an unclean animal Eobertson Smith 
deals only with the case of Jaazaniah ben Shaphau, and 
sees in Shaphan the name of a still existing totem clan. 
This is an assumption that has met with little accept- 
ance ; even if acTmitted, it only explains the clan name 
Shaphan, and leaves us still in need of an explanation 
of unquestionably personal names of the same period, 
vias. Huldah (weasel), Achbor (mouse), and Shaphan 
itself in 2 Kings xxii. 3.^ So far as the evidence of 
the names goes the occurrence at this time of three 
names at least which are certainly personal, and but one 

Laiah is the name of a clan then resident in Gallim, whicli in 
the course of the three centuries between Darid and Isaiah gave 
its name to a place in the neighbourhood t 

^ Perhaps we should add Kehushta ; cf. p. 91, n. 3. 
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mt most of whkh is trilMd, does not faTour the view that 
lotem diiHS vere then in existence. On the other hand, 
Ezek. TiiL 1 1 testifies to the worship of nndean animals 
at aboQt this period; and in this £obeitson Smith 
saw. not without good reason, the sorrival — perhaps 
fath^- the leriTal — of sapeisticions practices originaUj 
denT^d fiom tot^n belief and totem onranisadon. It 
b Kasonahle enoogh to suppose tliat the leriTal of 
these pnctkes goes back to the time of Manassdi — a 
period which, though tcit few details concaniDg it 
liATe come down to as^ we know to hare been one of 
n(Ii^;io«KS sjnczetisBBL Granted this, these cnriovs and 
hiuliefto anexplained names will have beea doe to 
paieats giTing their children naxnaes of a»tmj>U vn. 
clean wcoidin^ to the ordinaiT ci3de« bat sacxed acceding 
to tiMsa ancie&t and then rej^renescent snpeBkisaoiis. 
T^ aK>«s«^ whk*h giYies ics xtsmje to one of the peisms 
in <{«es«ioa« cettiiahr pitined a pait in asLtwfoI cults 
sootew^at bter;^ so ai^ dSd thie svine,. the aaaee of 
a p*»4-Ei£Sc 6kat:!T. If x>frr ascseauu th^ *swiae* 
lus^T «HiT ^riiirjLlN' Suive Kwn a toMm aaiic ; ecber- 
w» we mar sqirrasi^ ks ecvcTrakH» ancesti^Y Iit^ at 
tie tisne of tie $a:rvr5C£:i.*c» nfnvxL T5ae j%:eC-ExfI5c 
Si3t:>r ^l:^.^ . ie\4^ autT kiY^ ccl^.2J^:^^i ia tii:je saznse 
wjiY. A;*eat fc\xtt ;Jcc35e $a>,'3L 3es«titj^cS:a. it i> 

> K Xxti tr 
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easily explained as the indirect results of a preceding 
totem stage. 

Clan names and, if derivative from them, town names 
are immediately explained by the totem theory ; the only 
question is whether other explanations are not equally 
satisfactory. But the attempts made by Gesenius and 
Noldeke to explain town names of this type on the 
supposition that the names as place names are primary, 
are scarcely happy, and have been well criticised by 
Kobertson Smith. If, however, they are secondar}% it 
necessarily throws back the existence of the eponymous 
clans to a very early and quite probably a pre- 
Hebraic period. 

The most striking feature of the town names is 
their geographical distribution; by far the greater 
number of tliem occur in the south of the country, 
broadly speaking in the territory of Judah. The sites 
of the towns have not been in every case identified, 
but sufficiently for present purposes they can be in- 
ferred from the contexts in which they are referred to. 

In detail these towns are situated as follows : — 

Out of a total of thirty-three,* four at mast lie north 
of Shcchem. These are the Danite Laish,^ Aijalon in 

1 Perhaps rather fewer; cf. the notes on some uncertain 
instances accompanying the list, and the remarks aliove. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, one or two other places should Iks adde«l, 
viz. Beth-le-Aphrah (Mic i. 10) and a third Etani, both these 
places being in the south ; cf. Nos. 28 and 32, with notes. 

* On lion worship in the district of Laish, cf. Robertson 
Smith, IhL Scm.^ pp. 185 if. 
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Zebnlon, Beth Dagon in Asher, and Shajbazomah in 
Issachar. Bat of these the first only is ceitain; 
Aijalon is almost certainly a false reading for Elon, 
which is not an animal name, and it is etymolqgicaUy 
nnoertain whether the other two names denote animals. 
In addition to these the Abiezrite OjAirah ^ (28 d), and 
perhaps, if distinct from it^ Ephron (28 i) probably 
lay near Shechem. 

The remaining twen^-seven names are those of 
towns which clearly lay south of Shechem. Many of 
these are contained in the list of tribal cities, eta, 
where they are distribated thns — 
In Jndah, eight 

Mentioned in Joshua xr. — ^Hnmtah, Beth- 
Dagon, £n-6edi, Ejglon, Mt Ephron, Ascent 
of Akrabbim, Mt Seir; in 1 Chr. iv. 12, 
Ir-Nabash. 
In Simeon, foor. 

Mentioned in Joa. xiz. 2-6 — Hazar-Shnal, 
Hazar-Susah, Beth-Lebaoth ; in 1 Chr. iv. 32, 
Etam. 
In sonihem territory of Dan, three. 

Mentioned in Joa. xix. 41, 42 — Zorah,Shaalab- 
bim, Aijalon. 
In Benjamin, three. 

Mentioned in Jos. xviiL 21-23 — Beth-IIoglali, 
Porah, Ophrah. 
The remaining nine places are not tribally dcfineil, 
> Cf. Moore, Jim^ p. 184. 
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but clearly lay to the south of Shechem. They are 
Telaim, probably in the Negeb of Judah ; Beth Car, 
perhaps to be identified with 'Ain Karim,^ south-west of 
Jerusalem ; Laish(eh), which, as the context in Is. x. 30 
shows, lay near Anathoth a few miles north of Jeru- 
salem ; Beth-Nimrah, east of Jordan, in the territory 
of Gad ; En - Eglaim on the Dead Sea ; Arad in 
the N^eb ; Seirah, Ehud's goal after killing Eglon ; 
Zeboim and the land of Shual, both mentioned in 
1 a xiii 17, 18. 

Now whatever the origin of these animal names 
may have been, this striking preponderance of towns 
so named in the south is worthy of notice ; and if we 
trace them to totem organisation, the inference can 
scarcely be wrong that this organisation was more 
prevalent or lasted longer in the south than in the 
north. In themselves the town names admit of no 
safe conclusion as to totem organisation among the 
early Hebrew tribes ; this, if it is to be drawn at all, 
must be drawn from the names of Hebrew clans. 

The proportion of tribal names identical with those 
of animfds out of the whole number of tribal names 
mentioned in O.T. is, as Mr. Jacobs has pointed out, 
far -from striking. But in connection with the geo- 
graphical distribution of town names discussed above, the 
geographical distribution of certain of the family names 
is significant Out of eleven of these names found in 

* G. A. Smith, IlitioTical Geograjihy of the IMy Land, 
p. 224, n. 2. 
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1 Chr. iL-ix., nine are found among either the Judahites [ 
or Benjamites/ one of the others is a Manassite on the 
east of Jordan^ and the other an Asherite. Of the 
remaining names five are mentioned only in V, viz. 
an Ephraimite (4 a), Benjamite (4 b), Danite (5), 
Issacharite (47), and two Manassites (26 b and 53 a), 
one is that of the tribe Levi, and five (12, 13 a b, 19 b, 
39) are clearly post-Exilic families. Of these last five 
I have already referred to Hezir and Parosh ; Hagab 
is the name of a family of Nethinim, and Jael of a 
family of " Solomon's servants," two classes of obscure 
origin.* 

Before finally summarising the results of the preced- 
ing analjrsis, some few uncertain instances of these 
names must be briefly examined : — 

1. fiN, an Edomite family (Gen. xxxvi. 28), is 

claimed by Bobertson Smith' as the equival- 

ent of )j>) , wild goat ; Noldeke's ^ objection that 
^' nun " must be servile in pN as in the other 
names in the passage is not decisive; but 
since even the Syriac word is a air. Xey., the 
instance is most uncertain. 

2. tio^^ (daughter of Job), connected by Gesenius 

1 See No6. 11 r/, 21 6, 28 6/ 45— Judahites ; and 11 f, 31 6, 
35 If 44 — Benjamites. Note further, SheUa ben Bichri was a 
Benjamite, Paiti ben Laish lived near Jerusalem. 

* Cf. Jacobs, Studiei in Biblical Arthaeology, pp. 104 ff. 

8 J. PL ix. 90. 

« ZD3fC, 1886, p. 1C8. 
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in the Thesaurtis with ^Uj ( = dove); but 
the vowel change i and u is improbable. 

3. mn, Eve, may mean serpent.^ 

4. ohr;. Bobertson Smith's suggestion that this 

is the Hebrew equivalent of i±jJo (the Arabic 
lion god) has been rejected by Lagarde though 
accepted by Noldeke and Wellhausen.' It is 
the name of a Horite clan, one or two 
Benjamite families (1 Ghr. viL 10, viii. 39), 
and, according to the Chronicler, of a son of 
Behoboam and of a Levite contemporary with 
David. 

5. h^^t6, the name of a Horite and of a Judahite, 

is considered by Bobertson Smith to be a 

diminutive of J^ (= young lion). But this 
involves the not very probable theory that in 
the same connection (Gen. xxxvi. 20) we have 
one name which is the North Semitic equivalent 
of an Arabic name (]*u^ns = ^^), and another 
which is a pure Arabic name ; for, as Noldeke 
points out, phonetic laws prevent hM being 
the North Semitic equivalent of J^ . 

1 Noldeke, ZDMG, 1888, p. 487 ; New Oxf. Lex,, i.v. 

^ Robertson Smith, Religion of the SemOei*, p. 42, n. 4 ; 
Lagarde, BUdung der Nomina, p. 133 (LXX. I<ov9 points to p 
not ^ in the Arabic); Niildcke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 168; Well- 
hausen. Rede, pp. 19, 171. Niildeke, however, rightly 
questions the originality of the animal reference: the wonl 
means '' to protect." 
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6. rrj^, also a Horite, is not clearly the same as 

X;U, and in any csase the regular meaning of 
the Arabic word is ** h^rd/' and the meaning 
" wild ass " given to it in the ]^&mi!is is very 
probably an error.^ 

7. mn, the name of Abraham's father, and of a 

station in the ¥rildeme8S. Sobertson Smith 
gives this name the meaning ''wild goat," 
comparing V^iZ ; Friedr. Delitzsch ' compares 
the Assyrian turft^u with the same meaning ; 
but both the Syriac and the Assyrian words 
appear to be from a h''d root (cf. ^ = 
antelope); it is therefore quite questionable 
whether the Hebrew is a real parallel.' 

8. h^i, apparently a Shechemite. According to 

Wellhausen* » beetle; cf. Ar. JiJ.. 

9. njh, a Midianite, Num. x. 29 (JE). Well- 

hausen ' compares S^Ia'^ , serpent The cor- 
respondence is exact; for the retention in 
Hebrew of the originally long a, though rare, 
occurs and may here be due to the desire for 
dissimilation.^ 

1 Noldeke, ZDMO, 1886, p. 168. 
*^ PnAegomena^ p. 80. 

3 Cf. ZDMQ, 1886, pp. 167 f.; Lagarde, BMungdtr N<mina, 
p. 131 ; Hommel, Saugetkitn^ p. 264. 

4 lirad. undjud. OekhidiU, p 26. 
^ lUiU, pp. 171, 217. 

^ It will be sufficient to refer still more briefly to one or 
two other names in a note. Jacobs includes in his list tik, 
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Even if these derivations be considered satisfactory, 
the striking features presented by the first list become 
more rather than less accentuated by the inclusion of 
these instances ; for among these also the foreign or 
family names preponderate. Out of some fourteen names 
thus added, one is that of an Edomite, three of Horite 
families, one (or two) of a Benjamite, and another of a 
Judahite family ; the really personal character of the 
names Eve and Terahwill scarcely be insisted on; in any 
case they are very ancient. The only clearly personal 
names are Jeush, according to the Chronicler, Reho- 
boam's son, and Jemima, Job's daughter. The former, 

imc, irriM. On theae Geaenius (Theaaunu) says, " foiBas, i.e. ii-iy, 
onager"; from a pure gueas of this kind it is hazardous to 
argue. Qrf. Lex, omita the auggeation. Jacobs alao indudea 
Mnpf ^P> and Sii^sny ; the first of theae certainly can mean ** par- 
tridge," but I aee no reaaon for auppoeing that thia rare meaning 
of the word attached to the proper namea (1 Chr. xxvi. 1, iz. 19; 
2 Chr. xxzi 14). For *sny and hm^msf Qeaenius (TKetaunu) 

compares ^.^ » lion ; but I can find no trace of this mean- 
ing in the Ltain al *arab. The connection of mtji^, rrp, or^ with 
17 at a young ass, suggested, though in a difierent connection 
from the present, by Renan (REJ^ v. 170), is less unlikely ; the 
names are, as we should expect on this view of them and in the 
light of the usage of other animal names, early or tribaL Thus 
they belong to three contemporaries of David (2 S. xx. 26, 
xxiii. 26, 38), an Edomite (Gen. xxxvL 43)^ and a Judahite 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). The connection of the Edomite name ovp with 
rjf (Ar. ^) is rendered additiomdly probable by Lucian's 
transliteration in 1 (Jhr. i. 64, which preserves the diphthong — 
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if genuine, is of the tenth century ; the latter appears 
only in a late work, but may itself be early.* 

The significant features of the animal names are 
these — 

1. Town and tribal names form two-thirds of the 

whole — sixty -seven out of a hundred in the 
original list and about the same proportion 
in the supplementary list The proportion 
may be greater; for several names provisionally 
classed as those of individuals were seen to be 
possibly those of clans. 

2. Non-Hebrew tribal and individual names form 

a considerable proportion of the whole, viz. 
1 H- 1 1 = 22 out of 100. If to these we add, 
as we probably should do, most or all of the 
thirty-three town names, then more than half 
the names of this class in the O.T. are foreign, 
an extraordinary proportion compared with 
that obtaining in the other classes analysed, 
and in view of the fact that the O.T. contains 
far more Hebrew than foreign names. 

3. A very large proportion of the town and tribal 

names belong to the south of the country — cU 
lead forty-seven ' out of sixty-seven. 

I Cf. Noldeke, ZDMG, 1888, p. 479, "Doch dorfte auch 
nSs . . . viel alter scin aU das Bach Hiob selbet" 

' Viz. twenty-seven town names (p. 106) ; and the following 
fatDilies : — nine Jadahite and Betijainite mentioned in 1 Chr. ii.- 
ix., and one Bcnjamite mentioned iu P (p. 108), six Horite, two 
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4. Only about one-fifth of the names at most are 
those of Hebrew individuals. Among these 
several may be tribal. In detail : no instance 
occurs among post -Exilic individuals men- 
tioned in O.T. ; but three and perhaps four or 
five contemporaries of Josiah have names of 
this class, in each the name being that of an 
unclean animal. Still working upwards we 
find three or four instances ^ between Josiah 
and David; in the Davidic period one and 
possibly three or four instances ; in Period I. 
the two Deborahs are certain instances. Several 
others are open to doubt as occurring only in 
P and being possibly tribal. 
These phenomena do not appear to me to receive 
a satisfactory explanation from the fact or hypothesis 
that children of nomads readily receive animal names. 

Edomite, one Midianite (28 a), and one " sou " of Keturah (1 1 a). 
Several of the remainder are not clearly northern ; and, more- 
over, the total (sixty-seven) includes some uncertain instances 
(pp. 105 f.). 

* None of these is of an animal distinctly specified as un- 
clean. On the other hand, lai (whence *^0 and *3x (whence 
M*3s) are particularly mentioned as clean (Dt xiv. 5). Again, 
•in* was much used in legitimate sacrifice. Further, three are 
actually used in O.T. as terms of endearment or in compli- 
mentary comparisons. These are nsi* ; cf. Cant ii. 14, v. 2, vi. 9 
(of the women) and v. 1 2 (of the man) ; *3x Cant ii. 9 and 
possibly 2 S. i. 19 (of men) ; cf. also Cant, i v. 5 in reference to 
the women ; n*-w Qcn. xlix. 9, 2 S. xviL 10. The remaining 
name, "Cf, occurs only in Dt xiv. 6. 

8 
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On the other hand, in themselves they do not prove a 
totem stage in the development of Israel ; but it so 
far favours a totem theory that they receive from it a 
reasonable explanation. Thus — 

1. The preponderance of clan over personal names 

finds its explanation in the fact that, according 
to the hypothesis, the names were primarily 
clan names. 

2. The existence of a small number of personal 

names was due to the transition from a totem 
tribal to a national oiganisation of society. 

3. The use of the names of " unclean "" animals is 

due to the sacred character of these animals in 
totem worship. 

4. The occurrence of these names in the time of 

Josiah finds a natural if indirect explanation in 
the survival of ancient superstitious practices. 
Half consciously the characteristic belief of 
totemism, that men are of the same stock with 
the divine animal, may have survived and led 
to the conferring of the divine name. 

5. The virtual cessation of these names after the 

Exile is explained by the final extinction of the 

superstitious survivals. 
It will be seen that none of these phenomena 
demand the supposition that totem organisation lasted 
in Israel down into historic times — rather the reverse ; 
and if the convergence of evidence requires the assump- 
tion of totemism among the Semites, the evidence of 
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the O.T. names would suggest stating the case^ so far 
as the Hebrews are concerned, thus — Before the 
amalgamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation^ 
totem worship and totem organisation existed among 
some of the peoples of Canaan and some of the Hebrew 
tribes, especially those dwelling in the south. Among 
the Hebrews, at any rate, this manner of worship and 
organisation was on the wane before the Davidic period, 
but left behind it certain superstitious ideas and 
practices which at times asserted themselves in the 
subsequent centuries. 

Ill 

Names containiko ax Eleatext dexotixo 

domixiox 

These names are comparatively few, but very im- 
portant ; their religious character is scarcely open to 
question, but their precise religious import has been 
differently regarded. They, therefore, require a some- 
what detailed examination. They naturally fall into 
three sub-classes accordingly as they are compounded 
with iSo, ^M, or pM. 

1. 

Names compounded with i^o 

Tliree simple names may be noticed first : of these 
Hammolccheth and Milcah do not appear to be those 
of individuals. Hainmolecheth is clearly tribal ; in 
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the only passage * where the name occurs it appears 
as that of the sister of Gilead and mother of Abiezer — 
Gideon's family name — and Mal;^lah one of Zelophe- 
Uad's "daughters." Kuenen' has conjectured that 
Zelophebad's "daughters " are towns ; and this is toler- 
ably clear in the case of Tirzah, certainly the name of a 
town^ and Hoglah, which is probably a mere abbrevia- 
tion ' for Beth Hoglah. If this be so, Milcah is a town 
name in Num. xxvi. 33, etc., and as such perhaps an 
abbreviated form of Beth Milcah if, as would appear 
probable, Milcah is a divine name or title. In Gen. xL 
29 Milcah is wife of Nahor and daughter of Haran, 
and, according to Noldeke,^ is, "in such a mythical 
context, scarcely anything else than n^^o, who was 
worshipped by the Phoenicians." In any case these 
simple names originate in early times, and they are 
probably tribal rather than individual. The third of 
these uncompounded names — Melech^ (1 Chr. viii. 35, 
ix. 41) — ^is, however, the name of an individual, as the 
context sufficiently indicates. 

The compound names in T^o — Hebrew, unlike 
Phoenician, has none in nD^D — ^number fourteen ; but 
of these two are names of Assyrian gods Auainmelech 
and Adrammelech (2 K xviL 31), the latter being also 

> 1 Chr. vii. 18. 

^ Cf. Dillmann on Num. xxvi. 33. 
' On parallel abbreviations, see below (p. 127). 
« ZDMQ, 1888, p. 484. 

^ Cf. Nabataean isSc, the name of several kings in first century 
ac. to first ccnturv a.d. 
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the uaiue of an Assyriau individual (2 K. xix. 37). 
Another is the name of a Canaanite ^ and another of 
an Ethiopian ;* but in the last case the name ^^D^D2?, 
since it cannot be Ethiopian, may be Hebrew, although 
its bearer is unquestionably foreign. I shall have 
occasion to return to it again. The evidence of the 
otiier foreign names that this class of names was not 
peculiar to the Hebrews is abundantly confirmed from 
extra-biblical sources. As Canaanite names of the 
fifteenth to the fourteenth century b.c. we find in the 
Tel-el-amama (Brit. Mus.) tablets A-bi-mil-ki, Abdi- 
milki, I-lu-mil-ki, Mil-ki-lu. Malik-rammu was king 
of Edom in the eighth century, Phoenician princes of 
the seventh century are Abimilki and A^imilki in 
Arados, and Milki-asaph in Gebal. The Assyrian 
eponym for the year 886 B.c. is Ilu-milki.* Assyrian 
names of this type are very numerous ; so also are the 
Phoenician/ though these latter can be chiefly illustrated 
from the somewhat later periods from which the 
Phoenician inscriptions date. 

Yet another O.T. name is that of a town^ "^^o^h,^ 

1 pir*a^ king of Salem (Gen. xiv. 18). 

^ Jcr. xxzviii. 7, etc. 

'^ These particular instances arc taken from KAT^^ 105, 150, 
185 ; IW', ii. 113. Cf. further, Nestle, Ei'jtnmwuH^ \\. 176 f. ; 
and Block's i^^ii. GVcmi., «.v. iSc. 

^ Bloch (Phoen. Glou,) cites six or seven beginning with iS= 
and (s,v. iVd) fifteen ending in iSs. 

^ The etymological problem involved in this word remains 
unlived ; the LXX. 'EAci/icAcx (Luc. 'EAficAcx) is too easy and 
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and is therefore quite probably not Hebraic. Another, 
l^O'Dn, is certainly the name of a Hebrew, but 
apparently of foreign origin.^ 

This leaves only eight names at once Hebrew and 
belonging to Hebrew individuals. One only of these, 
TV^ho, occurs of more than one Hebrew person or 
family, but this one is the name of ten or eleven 
different people. 

The seven names which are found each designating 
one Hebrew person appear as follows : — 

l^O'^lM and i^O'^M in Period I. 
l^D'»nM and miD'O^o in Period II. 
iSoDHD [and i^DTli?] in seventh century. 
cynho ^ in seventh or sixth century (beginning). 
^H^D^O is the name of a family mentioned in Gen. 

xlvL 17, Num. xxvL 45, 1 Chr. viL 31.* 
From this we should infer that these names, always 
s]^)oradic, finally disappeared before the return from the 

at tbc some time improbable as the name of a toum, Qeseuius'a 
suggestion that it is Sm ( « hSm s oak) and iSo gives a suitable 
name for a town, but it is etymologically hazardous. 

1 As that of his companion 'rarv unquestionably is, Zech. vii. 2. 

'^ References for the above names, Judg. viii. 31 (cf. also 
note in App. II. 1, No. 14); Ruth i. 2 ; 1 S. xxi. 2, xiv. 49 ; 
2 K. xxiii. 1 1 ; 1 Chr. ill. 1 8. In every case, except the last, 
uud, jicrhap, the second, we have the evidence of the early writ- 
ings ; and there is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
]iarticular list in which in*3Vo occurs in Chronicles. 

' Tlic Hebrew authorities here are late (P and Chr.), but 
the name (among the Tyrians) is ancient, occurring in the 
Tul-cl-Aniania letters. 
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Exile ; and this inference is substantially correct in 
spite of the Iiistory of the name TV^hi^. This name 
occurs as follows : — of two contemporaries of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxi. 1, xxxviii. 6), of five post-Exilic individuals 
(Ezra x. 25, 31 ; Neh. iii. 14, 31, viii 4), and one 
post-Exilic family (Neh. x. 4). By the Chronicler it 
is referred to a pre-Davidic individual (1 Chr. vi. 25) 
and a Davidic family (1 Chr. xxiv. 9); in both cases, 
however, in lists which are of very questionable historical 
value.^ Very probably, therefore, JTD^O was first coined 
in the seventh century. In any case its usage is mainly 
late. 

The usage of rPD^o thus stands in marked conti-ast 
to that of the other Hebrew names containing *]^o ; 
it is frequent, they are rare ; it is most frequent after 
the Exile,^ they disappear before the Exile. AVe shall 
scarcely be wrong, then, in inferring that the connec- 
tion between no^ and the other names in nhc is 
accidental ; it affirms something not of i^o but of 
TV. This, therefore, at least may be safely said — 
the formation of names in order to affirm something of 
T^o — always sporadic among the Hebrews — ceased 
entirely after the Exile. The discussion of the 
significance of '^ho in these names I ix)stpone to the 
end of the main section. 

If 1 am right in my contention that n**D^o is only 

> Sec below, pp. 172, 228. 

*^ The name oLio appears iu the liitt of the Aiuoraiiu and 
Taiiuaiiii. 
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iccidentally connected with the other names contain- 
ng the same element, and also in the suggestion that 
;he name was first coined in the seventh century, it 
;hrows an interesting light on the vigour of the theocratic 
dea at that time : the two earliest persons to bear the 
lame were born and named while the Deuteronomic 
*eformation was ripening. In any case the frequency 
>f the name after the Exile is significant; it was 
inferred with the same zest with which Psalmists 
opened their songs, triumphantly declaring Yahweh 
las become king, e.g. P& xcvil 1 ; xcix. 1. The idea 
hus expressed that the (national) deity is king was, 
b is true, in no way peculiar to the Hebrews ;^ but its 
trength among the later Hebrews and the tendency 
^mong all classes to express it in the names of their 
hildren may have been partly due to a revolt against 
he claim made in names with which they must have 
K3en frequently meeting, such as Nabu-malik ; to the 
laim of Babylon, " Nebo is king," "Assur is king," the 
cw proudly replied also in the names of his children, 
Not 80, but Yahweh is king." 

2. 

Names CoMrouKDED with S:pi 

The personal (or family) names coinix)uuded with 
:fl, with the exception of one or two occurring in 

* Nestle, EiyvHmnnai, p. 17G. 
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1 Clir. iL-ix., are all found iu or before the time of 
David. Especially in the books of Samuel, these 
names have been corrected by the scribes in such a 
way as to remove the element hifl which, in con- 
sequence of prophetic protests, became an offence to 
a later generation.^ Fortunately the correction has 
been so made that it is in most cases possible to 
restore the original form with certainty. The Hebrew 
names of this class with their original forms restored 
are — 

^MT, the name of the judge, Judg. viii. 35. 
^WB)M, a son of Saul, 1 Chr. viii 33 = nB)lB)"^M 
in Samuel generally, vtDN in 1 S. xiv. 
49.« 
„ one of David's mighty men, 2 S. xxiii. 8 
(nniDMB)"^) = 1 Chr. xi. 1 1 (dmbt). 
^W-'no, son of Jonathan = Sw^O, 1 Chr. ix. 40i 
= f?i?3n^D, 1 Chr. ix. 40a (LXX. MapeifidaX), 

^ Tliis is now so generally accepted as a fact that it is un- 
necessary to argue ike point again ; it will be sufficient to refer 
to some of the literature : see Geiger in ZDMGy 1862, pp. 
728 ff. ; Wellhauscn, liiUhtr Sarmulis^ pp. xiL if., 30 f., and on 
the imssoges cited above ; Baudissin, Studiai^ i. 108 f. ; Dillniann 
in Sitzungsb*richU dcr Aktuh dcr iriascttschnften zu 7>Vr/iM, 1881, 
pp. 001 IT.; Driver, .SciwimW, pp. 180, 195 f., 279. Jastruw 
(./. /;. Lit, 1894, pp. 19 flf.) argues that the forms nr3 ( = Ba.«t, a 
divine name) may have Wen fruin the first parallel forms, yet 
admits that the forms with Vya were concurrently in use. 

- Cf. WcUliauseu, lliiclicr Htnnudi*^ p. 95, and Kittcl on 1 
Clir. ii. 31 ; cf. further note on 2M2r' above, p. 24. 
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1 Chr. viii 34 = n©l'»DO, 2 S. iv. 4 (Luc. 

M€fuf>i/3daX). 
^^I'^o, son of Rizpali, mentioned only in 2 S. xxL 

8 (noDDo). 
srrhsOL, son of David, 1 Chr. xiv. 7 = 2 S. v. 16 

rrhs^, one of David's helpers, 1 Chr. xii. 5. 
jDrr^M, a Gederite,* mentioned only in 1 Chr. 
xxviL 28. 

To these eight certain cases some add two that arc 
less certain, viz. : — 

^lO'^lw, restored* by AVellhausen in 2 S. xxiiL 31, 

as the name of one of David's heroes. 
^J7nv, restored by Kueuen in Judg. ix. 2G.' 

The simple name hsi^^ is that of a Keubenite 
(1 Chr. V. 5) and a Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 30). 

Besides these Hebrews we find two foreigners with 
names of this type, {Dn^n an Edomite, and ^^nriH a 
Phoenician, Gen. xxxvL 38; IK. xvi. 31. Among 

^ Possibly a foreigner, vide Baetbgen, BcUni^fc^ p. 142. 

' Against the restoration, see p. 25. 

3 ItcL lirael (E.T.X i. 404 ; against the restoration, Nestle, 
K\ij*iniaincH^ |i. 122, n., and Moore, Judfjrs, p. 256. 

* On the question whether this represenU on orighial isy 
'>;r3 or a similar compound, cf. Nestle, Evjmiiameny p|i. 114 f., 
2 1 5, with the literature then: cited, to which add Wellhausen, 
7>i'f Utde dc$ arab, UMaUhums, pp. 2 IT., and the literature cited 
in the footnotes. The simple name iVo (sec above, p. IIC) is 
similar. 
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the Phoenicians these names were very common ; early 
names from the Assyrian inscriptions are Aziba^al, 
Abiba*al, Aduniba'al, Sapati-ba*al, Pudiba*al, IVolja- 
supu, Ba'all.ianunu and Ba^almaluku ;^ in the Phoenician 
inscriptions (later) they ore verj' numerous.^ Among the 
Assyrians names compounded with the etymologically 
identical word Bil (Hebr. Sj) are frequent, and may be 
exemplified by Bil-sar-usur written in O.T. nSMD^l; 
in Assyrian this word (Bil) is the proper name of a 
deity ; ' we have yet to determine whether this is the 
cose with ^^i in Hebrew personal names. Meantime 
it must be pointed out that the form ^l probably 
appears in two or three O.T. names — one (Sudm) being 
the name of a Benjamite tribe. The word nihl can 
scarcely be explained except on the supposition that it 
is compound, the first element being ^1; ^lON also 
is most probably compounded of m^H and h^; but 
0^1 is very ambiguous. Of these names the first and 
the last are in any cose foreign ; while ^lON is a clan 
name and of uncertain origin. Moreover, there is no 
good reason for treating these names as precisely 
parallel with names in h:^'^ ; the Assyrian inscriptions 
sharply distinguish between the Cauaanite names in 
^^1 and the native names in liilu.'* ^lorc proUibly 
where Hebrew or Cauaanite names oiler tliis abbrcvi- 

1 Cited from Schradcr, KAT, 105. 

- Sec BKkH, I'htteii, (rVoM^ #.r. S;3, and tliu fullowin*; names 
beginning with ^#2 : about seventy diircrent naiiic^ arc cited. 
3 KAT, 174. * IK 173. 
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ated form ^, we are to trace Assyrian (or Babylonian) 
influence, and the worship of the Assyrio-Babylonian 
deity BeL^ In this case the absence of the abbreviated 
form from Hebrew personal names, and its presence in 
the one * tribal name hlXDi^, are alike noticeable. 

The broad fact, then, with regard to the Hebrew 
personal names is that they are not altogether in- 
frequent in and before the Davidic period, but that 
they entirely disappear afterwards ; a significant and 
not unimportant detail is the connection of several of 
these names with the families of Saul and David. 

In the present case the place names are more than 
usually valuable in suggestion. Including a few simple 
forms these place names are as follows : — 

^^ also called iNl rhsf^,* in Simeon. 

rns^X ^ A town on the west border of Judah, also 

^ WincklcT, Gttdiicktc Isrud*^ p. 120 ; A.T, Uuicnuchuftgenj 
1 1 7 f. In addition to the names cited above, Winckler suggests 
the presence of Bel in S:? (LXX. Fai^Si/X) in Gen. xxxvi. 83. 
I liave suggested that tin's is also the case with Mt Ebal (^3t) 
and that the name should be explained as a compound of T (cf. 
T^) and V3«-Tlie ... of Bel ; see the Academy for June 20th, 
1895 (p. 610), and also Prof. Clieytie's Letters, ib. pp. 531 t 
and (4th July) |i. 1 6. He al.<o suggests that nSrvi (LXX. ApfiifXa) 
in Num. xxxir. 11 =. mountain of ISel. 

* Or two, if Ueuben i.< actually connected with IVl ; but 
til is i* most uncertain, see p. 05. 

^ The place is mcntiouetl only iu Jos. xix. 8 (in the fuller 
form), and in the dciientient {Kissage 1 Chr. iv. 33 (in the 
shorter form). Tliese appear to be other names for aincm, 
Jos, xix. 8 ; so Dillmaun on Ju?. \v. 24. 
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called rmrp f?w, Sm n^p, and rryp 

6. A town in the south of Jiidah, Jos. xv. 29. 
c. n^wrr "in, a mountain on the west of Jiulah, 

Jos. XV. 11. 

rhxi, a town in Dan (south).^ 

rrh^fl, a. A town in the south of Judah. 

6. Apparently a more northern town.^ 
nMl nh^l ; see ^M. 

Ta h^X in the valley of Lebanon, Jos. xi. 17. 
pon % site uncertain: mentioned only in Cant. 

viiL 11. 
y\sn 'n, probably * in Benjamin, 2 S. xiii. 23. 
poin 'n, exact site disputed, but near Lebanon, Judg. 

iiL 3. 
mm % see nf?M. 

* Job. XV. 9 f., 1 Chr. xiii. 6 (locative, nnSya) ; Jos. xv. 60 ; 
xviiu 14 ; 2 S. vi. 2. On the identifications and the reading 
in 2 S. vi. 2, 8ce ZDMO^ 1862, pp. 731 f.; Driver, Samuel, p. 
203 ; O. A. Smitli, Hid. Geog. of Holy Land, pp. 225 f. See also 
Wellhausen, BiUher Sam., 166 f.; Stade, Getchichtt, i. 272, n. ; 
Winckler, Gtsch, Imr. 70 f., all three of whom, however, question 
the identification with Kiriath jearim. 

^ Jo& xix. 44 ; Dillmann writes, ** Ob einerlei mit ileiu xv. 
11 genannten nSp3.i ?" 

^ For the first of these places, of. Jo.s xv. 24 ; Dilhnnnn 
thinks perhaps they are the same. But if, as the context ('* in 
Asher and Bealoth ") appears to require, the town mentioncil in 
1 K. iv. 16 is northern, they cannot be identical. 

^ For the probabilities in this and other cases, sec Riehni's 
Handwortcrbtich . 
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\^i^ 'l, a Reubenite town. Numb, xxxii. 38. 

TiX 'l, a Moabite town, Hos. ix. 10. 

D'^SID 'n, probably near the valley of Eephaim, 2 S. 

V. 20. 
pes 'l, near the Eed Sea, Ex. xiv. 2, etc. 
n»^» 'n, near Gilgal, 2 K. iv. 42. 
ion 'l, perhaps near the Benjamite Gibeah, Judg. 

XX. 33. 
hifl n'lOl, in Moab, Num. xxii. 41 : called also rr)OX 

Num. xxi. 19. 
hs:x TV^p ; see nf?M a. 
Sm ina, 2 Chr. xxvi. 7.* 

Places with names of this class are, it will be seen, 
situated in all parts of the country — in the extreme 
north as well as the far south, in the cast and in the west; 
whatever significance may be found to attach to these 
names holds good for all parts of the country occupied 
by the Hebrews. 

With the exception of the last three, the foregoing 
names do not appear to be lirimarUy place names. 
Parallel forms in tlic case of some of the names con- 
firm the truth of this ap^iearance. Thus, assuming 
that x\so is correctly conjectured for p^^i in Num. 
xxxii. 3,* we have these four forms of the name of one 
town : — 

* The text is almoBt certainly corrupt ; cf. LXX. The Sys 
port of the name should be struck out ; see Winckler, GeKh. 
larads, {i. 40. 

* 3/7*, supported by YV^ reads pra ; but it appears to ine 



s 
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y\SO ^W n^X Jos. xiii. 17, cf. Mesha Inscr. lino 30, 

]sth:9^ nn. 

pro ^M, Num. xxxii. 38 ; 1 Chr. v. 8 ; Ez. xxv. 9 ; 

cf. Mesha line 9, JWD hsix 
pwD n^X Jer. xlviii. 23. 
pro (?), Num. xxxii. 3 ; cf. the modern Main. 

It is a natural inference that the only constant is 
also the only essential and fundamental part of the 
place name : i,e. pro itself was the name of a place. 
Further, the two forms with rr^n are also manifestly 
place names in the first instance; it is otherwise with 
pro^ri, which is primarily a personal name or title, 
and that undoubtedly of a god, who is thus descriljed 
as " owner of Maon " ; ^ Baal Maon has then become 
a place name by the omission of Beth — a not in- 
frequent occurrence ; we have, cff. Beth-Lebaoth, Jos. 
xix. 6 = Lebaoth, Jos. xv. 32 ; Beth-Azmaveth, Neh. 
vii. 28=s Azmaveth, £zr. ii. 24; and Beth Itcbob, 

most proUablc that thiB is an early transcriptional error for ppc, 
a and o being letters that were frequently confused ; cf. Driver, 
Samuel^ p. IxviiL The other explanation of the text is less 
probable ; pv^ is said to be an abbreviation for ppo n*a ; for the 
possibility of the abbreviation of rrz the cose of nnnrpa is usually 
cited ; cf. Ges. Thuaunu, 176 6 ; Xew Oxf, Lex. 1 10 fr ; Nestle, 
Eiyeiinamen, 114; yet against admitting an abbreviation of n*a 
even in this cose, see Holdvy, REJ^ x. 2 f. In any cose .nnrra 
only gives a parallel for the abbreviation of n*a ; in ppa we 
should, on this assumption, have an abbreviated n*3 prefixed to 
the second half of the other word. 

' Cf. Ro1)crtson Smith, Rel. S^-mr 93 f., Bacthgcn, BrUrity, 1 1>. 
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Judg. xviii. 28 = Eehob, Num. xiii. 21. The variant 
fonns on the Moabite stone in the present instance show 
that the longer and shorter forms were in some cases 
current at the same time. 

Apparently then the forms are thus related to one 
another : Maon is the original name ^ of a place, Baal 
Maon is the specific title of the god or Baal of the 
people as worshipped there, Beth Baal Maon is 
primarily ^ the temple of this god, and secondarily a 
name of the whole place in virtue of the presence of 
this temple. Baal Maon and Beth Maon as names of 
the place are both abbreviations. 

We have no other instance in which forms re- 
presenting so many stages in the history of these names 
have survived ; but several others help to confirm the 
history as just sketched, and the view that names of 
places beginning with Baal were, properly and origin- 
ally, divine titles, and as place names presuppose at 
once a longer form with Beth prefixed, and a shorter 
consisting simply of the wonl foUowing Baal. 

^ The purely general sense of the name is worth noting ; it 
means '* dwelling " ; cf. the English " horn " which by itself and 
in compounds forms place names. It may like other general 
terms, such as Ramah, have been the name of seTeral places : 
we know of one other — Maon in Judah (Jos. xv. 55). Beth 
Maon, therefore, which would have no good sense in itself, owes 
its origin purely to abbreviation, and, moreover, presupposes 
the form Beth Baal Maon. 

2 As a parallel term is accurately used in Judg. ix. 4, unn 
n'^a Spa maD "pa OTar iS. 
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A clear instance of the originally divine titular 
character of these names is seen in Baal Peor. This is 
clearly the title of a god in Num. xxv. 3 J, 5 ; Dt. iv. 
3; Ps. cvi. 28; but it is as certainly the name of a 
place ^ in Hos. ix. 10, where the construction admits 
only of a place, and not of a personal name. But in 
this case also we have two parallel forms — the simple 
Peor and Beth Peor. By analogy with the last name 
(and others yet to be considered) we should infer that 
Peor was oHgincUly a place name ; and as a matter of 
fact we read of iron ©m (Num. xxiii. 28), which 
implies a mountain of the name.^ The simple term 
Peor is used also, it is true, as the name of the god in 
Num. xxv. 18, xxxi. 16, and possibly in Jos. xxii. 17 ; 
but this is easily explicable as due to abbreviation ' 
(or even misunderstanding), especially since all these 
passages are by common agreement late.^ 

Again therefore the most natural explanation of 
the forms seems to be this : Peor was originally the 

^ Vide Hitzigy ad loc^ and the translations of Wellhansen 
and Kautzsch. Cf. also Dt iv. 3 a with Driver's note thereon. 

- Cf. T«p 6p€i ^oyiap, Lagarde, Onom, SucrOf p. 292, cf. p. 103. 

' To this we appear to have a parallel among the Babylonian 
Aramaeans ; iu CIS^ iL 20, we find the name Ss-wjsc, on which 
the editor writes, " id est ' quis sicut Arbclii 1 ' Arbela vcru non 
alia ac Istar, Arljelae urbis dea. Cf. noinina biblica in*3<s, Snst." 
Cf. also Snanwpc, %b. 22, and [pJnSaiie, tfe. 41. 

* Dillmann attributes these jmssiigcs to R (1 Jos. xxii. 17), 
and presumably therefore reganU them as late. They are 
generally recognised as belonging to V or II, 

9 
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name of a district, Baal Peor the title of a god con- 
ceived as owning the district — ^in this case we think 
naturally of Cheinosh, god of iloab ; a temple erected 
in honour of the god worshipped under this local name 
gave rise to the name — ^primarily of the sanctuary, 
secondarily of the town surrounding it — Beth Baal 
Peor, which only survives in the abbreviated form 
Beth Peor.* 

The above analysisand comparison rendertheassump- 
tion of Peor as an original divine name unnecessary 
and improbable : so far at least as the usage in extant 
literature goes, everything is explained by the analogy 
of the Baal names, if we start from the assumption * 

1 Dt ill. 29, iv. 46. Cf. Bctf^op, Lag. Onoih. Sacm, 
pp. 233 and 103. 

The documentary usage of the terms (which I give in full) 
is significant : — 

JE 



"npsn place (mt) 

■npD Sra go<l 

■npB Sya place 
•njTB n'3 place 



JE, D, Psalm 

Ilosea ix. 10. 
JE? D, P 



Num. xxiii. 28 (cC 6po9 
4>oyctfp, p. 129 n. 2). 

Num. XXV. 3, 5 ; Dt. 
iv. 2b; Pa. cvi. 28. 



Dt. xxxiv. 6 ; iii. 29, 
iv. 46 ; Jo9L xiiL 20. 
*nrs god P or R Num. xxv. 18, xxx. 16, 

and 1 Jo9. xxii. 1 7. 
^ Apirt from tlic analogies alwvc referred to, the primarily 
gcogrnpliical character of the simple term "tpo seems to me 
favoured by tlie existence of one or more places of the same 
name. A place 4>ayu>/} (or ^oyiap) is mentioned in a i^assage 
preserved by the LXX. (Joe. xv. 59-60), on the genuineness of 
which see Dillmann ad loe. This lay near Bethlehem. Cf. 
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that the geographical term Peor is original ; it would 
be exceedingly precarious to argue that the Moabites 
(or Midianites) worshipped a god with the proper 
name of Peor, and there is certainly nothing improbable 
in the supposition that the worship of Baal Peor was 
a local cult of Chemosh.^ 

In Baal Hermon we again have parallel forms 
though somewhat different in character ; these are : — 

pin in, Dt iii 8 (cf. V. 9 ; iv. 48) ; several times 
in Jos. (D or Ed) ; 1 Chr. v. 23. 

\cnii (meaning the mountain), Jos. xL 3 (JE), Ps. 
Ixxxix. 13, cxxxiiL 3, Cant iv. 8. 

]mn hsfX 1 Chr. v. 23. 

la-yn h^l in, Judg. iil 3. 

The fundamental element (pin) is here again 
geographical, though, even by itself, it has a religious 
significance — the sacred enclosure — and perhaps reflects 
a stage in religion anterior to Baal worship. Baal 
Hermon was primarily a title of the god conceived as 
owning the mountain district of Hermon, though in 
the one passage where it occurs it is used geographi- 
cally. The phrase \cnn hxx in is peculiar: Is it 
pleonastic in the sense of the mountain belonging to 

also Onom. Sacrti^ p. 300 — €Oti Si aXAiy ^oytap Kufiif vXtja-iov 
Bi/^Acc/i. Another place of the name is lueDtioned in 
Gen. xxxvL 39, if the LXX. ^oymp be more original than 

1 Different or less decisive conclusions are drawn by Dill- 
mann on Nuul xxv. 3 ; Baudissin, Siudi€n^ ii. 232 f.; Baethgen, 
BeitrOge, 14 f., 201. 
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Baal Hermon, or derivative from Baal Hermon in its 
geographical sense, and so equivalent to the mountain 
in the neighbourhood of this place ? Bertheau's ^ 
explanation that it is an abbreviation for '' Baal Gad 
under Mount Hermon " is improbable, especially since 
the passage in Joshua is later than that in Judges. 

Corresponding to Baal Hazor we have the simple 
term Hazor as the name of several places, one of 
which, mentioned in Neh. xi. 33, is probably identical 
with Baal Hazor. 

Baal Shalishah is to be connected with the '* land 
of Shalishah " (1 S. ix. 4). In this case Baal Shalishah 
is the towii or village surrounding the shrine where the 
god was worshipped as owner of the larger distnd 
around. 

Of a place Hamon, implied by analogy in Baal 
Hamon, we have no independent evidence. 

The name Baal-Tamar is not essentially different 
from the preceding names ; but in this case the second 
element denoting the thing possessed refers to a natural 
(sacred) object — the palm-tree — instead of a place. 
To this we have a parallel in Baalath-Beer, originaUy 
the title of a goddess conceived as possessing this 
particular welL 

In the names hitherto discussed we have no con- 
clusive evidence that the nd>rcxcs worshipped the 
Baals of the several places in question. They may 

^ Ccmmeniary^ p. 64. Moore, to far as I can i^ee, does not 
discuss this particular point 
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have taken over from former inhabitants the names of 
the places without continuing the ancient cults. 
With i-egard to the following, the case is somewhat 
different. It is probable that, like the names already 
discussed, Baal Perazim (2 S. v. 20) implies the exist- 
ence of a temple devoted to the local cult of a deity ; 
Perazim, the original geographical term, was in this 
case a mountain (Is. xxviii. 21) just as in the cases of 
Baal Peor and Baal Hermon. If this be so, the ex- 
planation offered in 2 S. v. 20 ^ will count as another 
of the many erroneous popular etymologies that are 
found in O.T. Even so, however, the passage appears 
to preserve a reminiscence of a time when the local 
Baal was identified by the Hebrews with Yahweh.* 

But we are better justified in connecting the origin 
of some of these names with the Hebrews by the 
existence of rmrr f?M. We can hardly be wrong in 
concluding from it, that the early Hebrews not only 
took over place names containing Baal, but formed 
fresh ones ; in this case a cult of a deity — ^presum- 
ably Yahweh — as owner of all Judah is implied. 

Is Baal Gad to be similarly explained as meaning 
owner of the territory of Gad ? ' If not, the formation 
of the word may, in common with that of Baal-Zephon, 

* Yet cf. Driver, ad loc, 

^ Cf. Oort, The JrorMp of Baalim, trauslatcd by Coleusu 
(1865), p. 47. 

' CX Stade, Ueschichtc, i. 272 u. ; aud for a similar suggcstiuu 
with regard to Baal 2iCplioii, I3audis$>in, Sluditu, i. 278. 
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il-known Syrian deity. If the interpretations just 
3ussed be correct, these forms are difficult — especiaUyi 
Itobertson Smith ' sees, grammatically ; since it is 
(afe to assume the incorrectness of the interpreta- 
1, the effects of accepting it must be considered. 
Now if we might assume that the towns Baal Gad 
I Baal Zephon were named after persons who 
uded or conquered them, the difficulty would dis- 
»ear; as persoruU names they would be exactly 
alleled by TrhsOLt the two elements being related as 
ject and predicate. But the small number of 
ances in which town names are identical with or 
1 essentially similar to names of individuals, and 
lack of evidence^ that it was ever a common 
cm to name towns after individuals, make the 

A different place of the same name is apparently mentioned 
e ABsyrian InBcriptiona, KAT, 154, 220. 
CIS, 108 and 265 ; cf. also Spsin (CIS, 207, 857X which ia, 
ver, quite as probably parallel to 'Tint, \st being a verU 
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assumption hazardous. This, combined with the 
analogy of the other place names, makes it probable 
that the compounds Baal Gad, Baal Zephon were 
originally names (or titles) of gods. Then the double 
names are most naturally explained by the process 
which Baethgen^ terms " Gotteramalgamatiou," whereby 
two originally distinct deities are worshipped as one. 
But this implies that at a prior period Baal, like the 
Assyrian Bil, had become a proper name.^ It is best, 
at any rate, to admit that in the neighbourhood of Baal 
Gad and Baal Zephon, Baal inay have been a proper 
name ; though it would be unwise to base much on 
a conclusion reached only by very hypothetical 
reasoning. 

To sum up: save in the case of Baal Judah, 
possibly also of Baal Perazim, and, on one interpreta- 
tion, of Baal Gad, there is no reason for tracing the 
creation of these place names to the Hebrews them- 
selves rather than to their Semitic predecessors in the 
occupation of the country. But Baal Judah — certainly 
of Hebrew (Judaic) origin — is a name of the same 
formation and therefore of the same general significance 
as the other possibly pre-Hebraic names ; consequently 
the conception and the cult of Baal implied in these 

• lirUriitje, 254. 

^ On the other haml the iiaiiic H*3 niC3 (Muili) iiee«l only 
imply tliat Spa in Muab was sonietintes use<l as an uinimhut 
term for the proper name of the deity, without itself becoming 
a proper name ; cf. Sk in Hebrew. 
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names were still current over the country when the 
Hebrews settled in it, and became current among them 
also. We may infer therefore that the Hebrews, in 
common with the people whom they dispossessed and 
with whom they shared the country, used Baal not as a 
proper name of a deity, but as a descriptive title of the 
god who was conceived as owning some particular 
town or district or natural object This use of the 
word Baal and the connected local cults and shrines 
were distributed over the whole country. On the 
other hand, of the two places which may imply the 
currency of Baal as the proper name of a deity, one 
(Baal Gad) lay to the extreme north, the other (Baal 
Zephon) on the borders of Egypt; with neither of 
these districts were the bulk of the early Hebrews in 
any lasting contact, and in neither case — assuming the 
coiTectness of the interpretation in question — is there 
any reason for attributing the names, nor consequently 
the cults implied, to the Hebrews themselves. 



Names Compounded wrrn pw 

• 

Two of these are names of Canaan itc kings — ••3"TH 
jrrs and ptn ^y^H} Judg. i. 5 ; Jos. x. 1 (JE). Two 
are Hebrews of the Davidic period, one, rr3"TH, a son 

^ On the relation of these names to one another and their 
IKj;$siblc identity, see Moore, Jiuhjesy 14 IF. 
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of David (1 K. i. 8), and the other au officer, DTDnw.* 
According to the LXX. a name of this class was also 
bonie by au officer of Eehoboam's time." 

These five are the only individuals mentioned in 
approximately contemporary writers. Among post- 
Exilic /ami/ics two* bore names of this class — rr^DTN, 
Nell. X. 17, and Dp^Dnw, Ezra ii. 13. The Chronicler 
mentions two persons with names of this class in the 
time of Jehoshaphat — ^rraiN and rr3"TN hid, 2 Chr. 
xvii. 8. 

Apparently therefore these names, never frequent 
among the Hebrews, early ceased to be formed, and 
ceased even to be used as personal names in or before 
the Exile. 

Ethnographically the distribution is clear: O.T. 
shows that the formation was Canaanitish : the 
Assyrian Inscriptions* testify to the early currency of 
the Phoenician Aduniba'al; the Phoenician Inscriptions^ 
to the frequency of this and similar compounds, eg, 

^ 2 S. XX. 24, LXX. 'AStav€tpdfA : on the corrcctuen of this 
reading, see Driver, ad loe. The person licre named is probably 
identical with the Adonirani of the Hebruw text in 1 K. iv. 6. 

- 1 K. xii. 18, LXX. A, Luc, 'ABiavipafi. 

^ ProbaWy however the two are identical : cpTrie in reail Ezra 
ii. 13; viii. 13; Kvh. vii. 18; t'TriM only at Nch. x. 17. Since 
cp*:-tK is at the same time the rarer name, it is textuully to be 
prcfeiTcd to n*rtK in these passages (against Moore, Jtuhjut, p. 1 5, 
n. tf.). 

* KAT, 105, 194. 

** Pilocirs G/<AM<rir, j(.r. prMiN and following wonls. 
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pB)K3n»^, momD^t^, at a later period. The formation 
is primarily and chiefly Phoenician : from the Phoe- 
nicians it passed to some of the peoples speaking 
closely similar dialects. 



It is generally admitted that in all the names dis- 
cussed in the present section the term denoting 
dominion or possession, whether it be hsx l^D, or 
\l^, refers to a deity ; but the question has arisen, 
mainly in the case of f?^n, whether the deity referred 
to in Hebrew names of this type be Yahweh or a deity 
distinct from Yahweh. Great authorities can be cited 
for either view, though at present the former has a 
heavy balance of critical opinion in its favour.^ 

' The case for considering that Sys in these names is the 
name of a deity distinct from Yahweh was argued by Kuenen, 
1 869 ; see his Bd. of Imrad (Eng. trans.}, i. 304 f. ; of. 297 f., 403, 
408. I am not aware that he ever seriously modified this view ; 
from his criticism of Baethgen's BeiirUge (in Theoiogikk Tijd»ehri/t, 
1888, pp. 571-588) it would seem he did not For in reference 
to Baethgen's argument against the originality and " legitimacy ** 
of polytheism in Israel he says, " Many details in this (argu- 
ment) I cannot show to be unquestionably incorrect ; he [i.e. 
Baethgen] may be correct ... in striking out of the list some 
of the proper names from which the Israelite worship of the Baal 
or the Molech may be inferred " {Gea. Ahhandlungtn^ translated 
by Buddc, p. 462 : cf. p. 458). For the other view — that 
Baal is a title of Yahweh — cf. among otlier», Oort, Wenkip of the 
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One unquestionable characteristic common to all 
three words is that they are used in Hebrew as appella- 
tives — hsfl in the sense of possessor, "nho of king, 
pH of lord or master. The main question therefore 
resolves itself into this: In the proper names com- 
pounded with f?w, if?o, pM, do these words retain 
their appellative force, so that the names, in so far as 
they refer to a deity, refer to him by a generic term 
applicable to more than one deity ; or have the words 
in any or all the cases, previously to composition, 
become proper names of a specific deity ? 

It would take long to inquire fully how far the 
unquestionable appellatives ^M, n^> T^o» became among 
certain Semitic peoples specific proper names ; nor is 
it necessary. The argument may proceed on the 
assumption that these appellatives became in certain 
cases as much proper names as " God " is among our- 
selves. The question remains, was this the case with 
the Hebrews ? and, even if so, were the names Baal, 
Melech, Adon, alternative proper names of Yahweh, or 
proper names of some deity distinct from Yahweh. 

The argument may be simplified by first eliminating 
Adon. By the Hebrews it was certainly used as an 
appellative^ with reference to Yahweh ; no one has 

JUmUm (Colenso'ii trans.)) PP* 25-63 ; Wellliauscii, Bucker S*tm, 
l»p. x\\. f. ; Driver, inuiiud^ pp. 186, 195 f. (with lit there 
cited). 

* Cf. •*'• piei Ex. xxiii. 17 ; yyn^ Sa pie 'acSc •"• '»Sc^ Pu, xcvii. 
5 (cf. Jo«. iii. 11, etc.) ; j-w '^^n p* *asS=, Pu. cxiv. 7. 
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ever yet argued, nor is likely to argue, that it was also 
used by them as the proper name of a deity distinct 
from Yahweh. It may be taken as agreed, therefore, 
that pH in Hebrew proper names always retained its 
appellative force and never became itself a proper 
nama The names of this class mean "The^ Lord is 
Yah " (Adonijah), " The Lord is exalted " (Adoniram),* 
** The Lord has arisen " (Adonikam), and in Hebrew 
" the Lord " referred to is clearly Yahweh, as the first of 
these names directly states ;' but among other peoples 

1 Cf. for alternative views as to the significance of the ' in 
these forms the discussion on *3k, etc, above, pp. 84 If. 

^ I do not understand Moore's statement^ " In names com- 
pounded with addiiy the second part is uniformly the name 
of a god" (Judges^ p. 15). If he means that the Hebrew word 
Adoniram signifies " the Lord is Ram," Ram being the proper 
name of a deity, this is against the analogy of cnn* 
where the latter part cannot be the name of a deity, and also 
inconsistent with his perfectly correct statement on p. 195, " in 
similar comjMunds of el and adOn [i.e. similar to Baaljada, Islt- 
baal], the unnamed deity is no other than Yahweh." We are 
hardly justified in inferring (from Is. Ivii. 15) that on standing 
by iUelf was ever a current title of Yahweh. The translation 
of Aduniram given in the text apiKsars to me therefore the most 
probable, and Moore's objection to the form Adonikam groundless. 
On the other hand, his arguments against Adoni-bczek, at least in 
the sense Lord of livzek, arc i^trung : and the case for a deity of 
the name of pit is made out. Cf. Moore, Judges, pp. 1 5 f. 

' Cf. also n*3iK 319 which occun as a air. Acy. in Chranicles. 
If the name is genuine it indicates that in some cases these 
coni]iouud.s were differently construed : it can hardly mean 
anything but ** Gooil is the Lord Vah." 
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it is used of other gods, as we see eg, in the Canaanite 
(Biblical) name Adonisedek = The Lord is Sedek, or 
the Phoenician name Adoneshmun = The Lord is 
Eshmun. 

Like adon, mdck is unquestionably used appellatively 
of Yahweh ; cf. e.g. Is vi. 5 ; Ps. v. 3, etc. But as to 
the use of haal there has been a difference of opinion ; 
the general appellative use of the word is clear and 
undisputed, but its use as an appellative with reference 
to Yahweh has been questioned, yet, as it appears to 
me, without sufficient reasons. Independently of the 
proper names, the reasons for asserting that the Hebrews 
used to speak of Yahweh as Baal are these : — 

I. The passage in Hosea ii. 16. This runs: — 
" And it shall come to pass in that day, saith Yahweh, 
thou shalt call (me) my ish (**BrK) and thou shalt no 
more call me my baal {;h:fi)'' Kuenen ^ argues that 
this passage is sufficiently explained by the antithesis 
between ftoo/, the technical term for husband^ and the 
tenderer term ish ; and, moreover, that, whatever the 
passage proves, it proves only for haalt = my baal, not 
for haal or hab-baal. As to the first contention, how- 
ever plausible considered apart, considered in connec- 
tion with its context the explanation is surely unsatis- 
factory. The passage continues, "For I will take 
away the names of the Baalim out of her mouth, and 
they shall no more be mentioned by name." As a 
continuation of a statement that, in the future, the 

' Kueiicn, liel. Itr, i. 405. 
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[ in tenderer terms than in 
; but it is pointed enough if 
veorship of local Baalim shall 
!S who had been thus wor- 
i worshipped at all or even 
Yahweh, who will continue 
worshipped no longer in this 
this title — ^" my baaL" But 
rely the only natural infer- 
3 conscious that Yahweh was 
een, called BaaL Baali (my 
I personal usage correspond- 

"»n^M (my God) to oti^m 
I question with Wellhausen ^ 
[ebrews having actually em- 
— ^my baal — of Yahweh, the 

actuality of the usage of the 
ist be some reason for the 
y true whether it be Hosea's 
he only effect of the latter 
e usage of haal for Yahweh 
scribe can only have written 
[ will take away the names 
conscious Uiat it had been, 
call Yahweh baal, 
responding verb with refer- 
di. 5 ; liv. 5. 

Prophden, p. 100. 
illhausen, Lr. 
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These reasons— chiefly the former — seem to me 
by themselves decisive. There are, however, others 
which can be best considered in connection with the 
narrower qnestion : In tlie compound proper names is 
Baal itself a proper name, or an appellative used with 
reference to Yahweh ? My reasons for asserting the 
latter alternative are these : — 

1. The lack of evidence for tlie existence of a 
definite deity having as its proper name the 
name Baal, among the Hebrews themselves or 
people wiUi whom they were in contact at tlie 
time when names in hsil were current among 
them. Kuenen sees in such a name as Baal- 
jada a token of the worship of what he terms 
the " Canaanitish Baal." Xow recent investi- 
gation has tended to show, and, in my opinion, 
has made out, that sucli a term is purely mis- 
leading. Tliere were Canaanitish Baals ; there 
was no Canaanitish 1^1: the latter expres- 
sion is not less inadmissible than such an 
expression as the Canaanitish El. Any deity 
might be tenned £1 ; any deity under certain 
circumstances might be termed Baal — tlie 
latter term taking its rise from the connection 
of the god in question with a definite place or 
object In proof of this I must refer back to 
my analysis and discussion of the place names 
in Baal (pp. 127-136), and further to Kobertson 
Smith's treatment of the subject, which was 
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there referred to. Here I have only to indicate 
the bearing of those names on the interpreta- 
tion of the personal names. In the place 
names the use of Baal was clearly titular; 
most of them were probably of Canaanite 
origin ; but at least one or two were formed 
by the Hebrews; in other woi-ds the Hebrews 
used the term baal as a titxdar term for a 
deity ; what that deity was the place names by 
themselves leave in doubt 

2. But this doubt is solved by the personal name 

nhvi — Yah is baal. Now, if it be admitted 
that we may argue from the parallel name 
Adonijah that Adon in the Hebrew name 
Adoniram refers to Yahweh — and I am not 
aware that any one has disputed the pro- 
bability of the inference, — surely we may argue 
from Baaliah that Baal in Baaljada, etc., refers 
to Yahweh. It would be unreasonable to 
insist that the first element of n*^H and 
TTTii^ enters by itself into other compound 
names, and yet, in spite of its own general 
character, retains its reference to Yahweh, but 
that the first element of the precisely similar 
name rrf?:a cannot do so. 

3. A further evidence in favour of treating hvi 

in these compounds as a title of Yahweh is 
the fact that unambiguous names of other 
deities than Yahweh are conspicuously absent 



I 
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from Hebrew personal names. Some of the 
names that appear in the primeval traditions 
of the Hebrews probably have a divine charac- 
ter ; ^ and possibly a few tribal names ^ con- 
tain those of deities distinct from Yahweh. 
But the instances cited among the names of 
individuals of any historical period are few, 
and these few are doubtful or capable of 
special explanation. Shamgar ben 'Anatb, in 
which the last element is the name of the 
well-known goddess, is foreign, as we should 
perhaps be correct in considering the person 
himself to be.' The post-Exilic family names 
T73n and lyts, which probably contain the 
names of the deities Hadad and Gad respec- 
tively, may with probability be accounted for 
as due to worship of these gods in captivity. 
These three names practically exhaust the 
list^ Now if Baal denoted a god distinct from 

^ On this subject see especially Budde, UTg€teh%dii€, 

^ Bat even Gad (also a persoiial name, 1 S. xxii. 5), one of 
the moet likely instancefl, is capable of another explanation : sec 
Baethgen, BeiirUge^ 160 f. On Ashbel and Reuben, vide supra^ 
pp. 123 f. 

* C£ Moore, Judges^ pp. 105, 143. 

^ On certain more hypothetical instances, see Barton's article 
in the volume of essays published by the Oriental Society of 
Philadelphia. His list certainly cannot be accepted entire : I 
criticise the inclusion of Sk*Sk below. But even if most be 
admitted they hardly affect the above argument ; for they arc 

10 
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Yahweh, it would be strange that several 
personal names originating in the worship of 
this god should have survived while none 
record the worship of gods with unambiguous 
names such as Astarte, Chemosh; and also 
that several names of the class occur in the 
families of Saul and David, both zealous 
worshippers of Tahweh, and neither, so far as 
our comparatively full and trustworthy infor- 
mation goes, addicted to the worship of a distinct 
and rival deity, BaaL While, on the other hand, 
no names of the class occur in the family of 
Ahab, who actually co-ordinated with the 
worship of Yahweh that of the (Phoenician) 
Baal. 
I conclude therefore that the existence of proper 
names compounded with h:0. is evidence not of the 
worship of other gods besides Yahweh, but of certain 
conceptions, which have already been sufficiently con- 
sidered, concerning Yahweh. 

Tlie case of names in iSo differs very slightly. In 
TpJto, the only name of the class in frequent use, 
*1^ or 'oho is clearly a title of Yahweh. In the 
other names 1^ or ^D^o may be, so far as the forms go, 
either a titular or an appellative term or a proper name. 
Thus ^oroSo may be interpreted " Melech is opulence," 

%$olated instanoes indicative at most of tpondie worship: the 
compounds with Sps are a group indicative of prmUent con- 
ceptions. 



f 
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on the analogy of ^Qnrr = Yah is opulence ; or the 
king is opulence, on the analogy of :^"ib)'»1n, i^lor^M = 
father, God is opulence. Similarly with l^c^lN cf. 
rriM, but also f^w'^iM ; with if?o'^^M cf. irr^N, but also 
iH'^H, o:^^f?M ; with iho^nt^ cf. rrriM, but also ^w^n ; 

with DT^ho cf. DIliT, but also D'T'Ih, DTn. So much 
for the names in early use and the name of a descend- 
ant of David in the seventh century ; failing independ- 
ent proof of the worship of a god l^o distinct from 
Yahweh in these connections, we shall be on safest 
ground in adopting the titular interpretation. 

The case differs in regard to the names I^ODHD 
and l^OT^, both belonging to persons in the seventh 
century. We know that that was a time when Melech 
was becoming sharply distinguished from Yahweh, and 
was yet the object of persistent worship; in other 
words, we have proper names compounded with lf?D 
from a period when, from evidence independent of these 
names, we know that lf?o had (virtually) become the 
proper name of a deity distinct from Yahweh, and wor- 
shipped by the Hebrew& In the case of these two 
particular names, then, there is far better Iiistorical 
ground than in the case of Baal names for assuming 
that the ambiguous element is a proper name rather 
than a title. The forms also are noticeable ; neither 
Xathan-melech (perfect followed by Melech) nor £bcd- 
melech have any analogy among the remaining names 
in Melech or among the names in Adon, Baal, Ab, or 
AU This is not decisive as to whether Melech in 
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h 

these compoands is a title or a proper name : for we ^ 

have ^NDn3 (in late writings) as well as rP3n3 and 
^NT^i? as well as n^l'u?, but, on the whole, the latter 
alternative is more probable, especially in the case of 
l^D T^. There appears to me therefore considerable 
probability that in the two names just considered we 
have survivals from Hebrew worship of another god 
than Yahweh, and that the names rightly interpreted 
mean " (the god) Melech has given," " Servant of (the 
god) Melech." Such survivals are so exceedingly rare 
that it is worth observing that in the present case there 
are good reasons for supposing that the names Nathan- 
Melech and Ebed-Melech were not given by Hebrew 
mothers to their children. In the latter case this is 
clear : Ebed-Melech is an Ethiopian, his name is pro- 
bably enough Hebrew, but how he came by it we do 
not know. Nathan-Melech was a eunuch (2 K. zxiii. 
1 1); eunuchs in Israel, as in other countries (cf. Dan. i. 3, 
7 ; 2 K. xz. 18), were sometimes foreigners — eg. Ebed- 
Melech, Jer. xxxviii 7; further, the context in 2 K xxiii. 
1 1 implies that Nathan-Melech had been engaged in 
the establishment of the foreign god Melech, after 
whom he may have been appropriately named. Even 
these names then afford no satisfactory proof that 
other gods ever shared with Yahweh the feelings of 
gratitude and devotion which so frequently guided a 
Hebrew parent in the choice of his children's names. 
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IV 

Names compounded with a Divine Name 

1. 

Names compounded with rr 

The divine name m is foand in compounds either 
at the beginning of the word in one of the two fonns v 
or irr; or at the end in one of the two fonns rr or 
^rr.* Compounds of this type number 156, a few 
more or a few less according to the view taken of 
certain doubtful forms discussed below. In a single 
instance irp or *i> stands in the middle of a name con- 
sisting of three elements. 

Two theories, which would affect this class in 
an exactly contrary manner, the one enlarging, the 
other diminishing it, have been formulated. On the 
one hand it has been argued that in many cases, at 
the end of words, the divine name has survived in the 
termination *«-, and that for instance n^ is a com- 
pound, meaning " Servant of Yah." * On the other 

^ On the philological reasons for connecting each of these 
four forms with mn*, see Olslmusen, LeKrh, d, hebr. Sprache^ p. 
611 ; SUde, Hebr. Gram, § 113 ; Driver, Studia Bibliea, pp. 
4-6. 

^ Ct Delitzsch, JVo lag das Parodies f p. 159, who admits 
that *«n* but denies that either a mn*. The yud in these 
names is constantly interpreted Yahweh in Qescnius, Thesaurus 
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hand, Prof. Jastrow * has reduced this class to very 
modest limits. He also finds a close connection be- 
tween names ending in simple *^ and (many of) those 
ending in TV, but argues that neither termination is 
the divine name ; he explains both " as one of the 
many afformatives in Semitic substantives that give 
emphatic force to the noun to which they are added." 
Profl Jastrow's discussion is full of suggestion, and 
possibly in the case of some of the names in question 
his interpretation may prove to be correct, for there 
are a few which have hitherto remained without 
analogy or intelligible meaning on the assumption 
that the rr is a divine name. But he has reduced the 
compounds with the divine name to an improb^lbly 
small number; were they no more tlian he admits, 
the Hebrews were singularly unlike their fellow 
Semites in the frequency with which tliey employed 
names of this type. Further, by far the greater 
number are, on the ordinary h}'pothesis, perfectly 
intelligible and in entire harmony with other Semitic 
compounds with a divine name, whereas in some cases, 

(e.g. nay, nor*, nio). Kohler (Jreiaagungen Haftg^ifs, p. 1 f.) 
practically limits this interpretation to names of which the first 
(?) element is an impf.; even thas limited, the inteqiretation is 
improbable ; the yod in most of these impfs. can be best 
explained as the third radical of **S roots. C£ also Baudissin, 
Studieti^ i p 224. Philippi also discusses the question of * « n* in 
his essay '' 1st ntr Acadisch-Sumerischen Ursprung 7 " in Zfittchr, 
/. Viflkerpgychohgu n. Sprachtnuentehaft, xl. (1883). 
^ J. n. Lit. xiii. (1894), pp. 101127. 
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assuming that the m is merely afiformative, the mean- 
ing is not obviously apposite.^ 

Neither the view that forms such as '^"XHf contain 
a divine element, nor the view that forms such as 
rrrrN lack it, appear to me well established; the 
names, therefore, on which the following discussion is 
based include, with exceptions to be discussed imme- 
diately, all names in m, ^rVt and exclude all ending 
merely in *«. I will simply add here that the exclusion 
of the 63 ± names in which Prof. Jastrow regards 
m as afformative would in some important respects 
strengthen my argument ; to some of these I will draw 
attention below. 

It will be convenient at this point just to draw 
attention to Benan's view* of the relation between 

^ My ignorance of Assyrian prevents me from criticising Jas- 
trow's argument in fulL But granting the legitimacy of explaining 
n' as afformative, the explanation of 'i* as the divine name still 
remains, as is of course admitted by Jastrow, an alternative. 
Two reasons for rejecting the latter in favour of the former 
interpretation which have weighed with Jastrow appear to me 
wholly lacking in force. There is no use in denying, on the 
ground of incompatibility with Semitic conceptions, that n' in 
n*nN, .T3N, is a divine name, while we are left with indisputable 
instances like ^*2h^ Spraic ; not to mention Sii*n, nSon, mpVenn, 
etc And it is quite unreasonable to suspect all names in rr 
compounded with an element which docs not happen to be alf<o 
found compounded with a Hebrew name in Sn. Phoenician 
compounds several times as many elements with Spa as with Sm. 

^ In his essay " Des uoms th<k)phores apocope's," in HEJ^ v. 
161 IT.; on p. 168 he directly denies that * in these names is a 
remnant of n\ 
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names in *« and names in rr. He considers that 
names ending in one of the finals 71, n, \ X are gener- 
ally speaking closely related, and that, '* dans un grand 
nombre de cas, ces finales sont en r^lit<S le pronom 
de la 3* personne, repr^entant d'une fa^on vague le 
nom de la divinity." But this view, apart from 
Benan's theory of Semitic monotheism which he finds 
indicated by this type of name, leaves names in ^ no 
more closely connected with those in rr than with 
those in h^ ; or, to put it otherwise, 'n^ a name com- 
mon to several languages would have had, to the differ- 
ent peoples who used it, meanings as different as names 
actually distinguished in form such as rmr, ptDNTl^. 
The names and their usages with which the follow- 
ing discussion is concerned will be found classified in 
Appendix II. 3. As they stand there, they number 
157.^ Several are awa^ Xeyofieva, and there is good 
reason for believing that in some cases tliese are 
merely differentiations from other names through 

^ I group together here aome names which, superfidally 
regarded, might be, but are not included in the list Their 
exclusion does not, I think, require any lengthy juBtification,since, 
even if admitted, they scarcely affect my aigament, and several 
have already been sufficiently discussed by others ; see Baudissin, 
Stfidieyi zur sem. Religioivigefehiehte, i. 224 f. The names in 
question are : ainna, a textual error for nwja ; niwup ; .tji ; n^ar, 
a textually and etymologically uncertain air. Acy. in 1 Chr. viii. 
10 ; .Trw ( Bsajnn, etc.) ; Savr, derivative from Sy ; n*rna 

•TTpa will be found in App. II. 3 B, under n-rps^ Na 78 ; n*]t* 
untler n'JWf, Na 43. 
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textual corruption. The notes in the appendix 
will probably be found a sufficient index to 
the degree of certainty attaching to the textual tradi- 
tion of these names. In dealing with the whole 
number this uncertainty — it is seldom more than a 
question between two forms, each of which would 
contain the name TV — ^rarely affects the argument to 
an appreciable extent But there are other names, 
textually or etymologically ambiguous, which must be 
considered here, since throughout the argument it is 
important to bear in mind the extent of their ambiguity. 
It is possible that some of the names beginning 
with -*i*« are simple and not compound. These are : — 

1. iNI"* and nN*i\ which have been already dis- 

cussed, p. 24, and found to be most probably 
compound. 

2. ^Nl\ Tliis has generally been regarded as 

related to rrhn as inv to iT^In; but it is, 
philologically, equally possible that ^nv is the 
Hebrew equivalent of Arabic JJI'5» Him- 

yaritic f?N1, Nab. if^N^i (cf. also nf?Nl). This 
latter view has been accepted by Nestle, W. 
Wright and Bobertson Smith.^ It is very 
questionable, therefore, whether h^v in 1 S. 
viii. 2, and in some of its tribal usages, should 

* For the connection between Vw* and JJi: etc., Bee 

Osiander in ZDMO, 1856, p. 51 ; Nestle, EpjennanuM, p. 86 ; 
RobertBon Smith, Kinship, p. 301 ; CIS, i. 132 n.; ii. 198, 212, 
214 ; and Oxf, Lei., ».r. (where further literature is cited). 
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I 

be regarded as a name in ST. But whatever I 

the etymology, the later popularity of the name 
was most probably due to a popular inter- 
pretation of the name in the sense — Yah is 
God.* 
3. nf^i>v, \i^v, Dpr. So far as the form goes, these 
names might be k&t&I modifications of the 
roots n>N^ »2r, and on** respectively;* such 
forms actually occur in Hebrew proper names, 
cf. Dn'in. Of the roots in question the first 
and last (cf. Din'') occur in Hebrew ; the second 
does not, but there is an Arabic ^j^y The 
possibility therefore of these names being simple 
must be admitted. Perfectly suitable interpre- 
tations on this view may not be obvious, but 
that is not decisive; the meanings of uncom- 
pounded simple names is frequently obscure. 
Still it appears far more probable that at least 
VNI*^ and Qnv are compounds, since the form 
and meanings of the names are then well sup- 
ported by analogy ; both contain a perfect 
preceded by a divine name, cf. pmrp, pn^M, 

' For the later tendency to find rv where it was not origin- 
ally intended, cf. licin* P& Ixxxi. 6 = 'p*, and eee Goldziher, 
Mytho$ bei den Hehriiern^ p. 351. 

'^ This appears to me far more prubable than Jostrow's (/.r. 
p. 120) suggestion that ran* and rjn* are Hifil forms. As Hifil 
forms he also explains, infer ulia, nm\ cpi', m* ; but of what 
roots? 
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etc.; n>Mr, if explained in connection with 
(j*»» , means " Yah has bestowed " — one of 
the commonest ideas conveyed by names, and 
Dn'i'' — " Yah is perfect " — is sufficiently suit- 
able. W29V presents a very probable meaning 
if we connect w^ with i±j[c = " to come to the 
help of " ;^ cf. the frequent compounds with iti?. 
Of the three names only whv occurs also in 
the fuller form ©Nirp ; the occurrence of this 
form probably indicates that n** was at an 
early period considered to form a part of the 
name ; if this was not actually the case, the 
form BJMirr must be explained on the analogy 
of i^Dirr — cf. p. 154, n. 1. The form »N*irp is 
used in naming the king of Israel and the king 
of Judah ; otherwise the form ©Ml** is employed. 

4. n^r, mi^'trr, wdidih ; see App. II. 3 A, Nos. 

17, 18, 26, with notes. 

5. ^onrr. It has been questioned whether the 

Israelitish leader's name was really ^nonrr. 
But the alternative form ^w^Ti is only recog- 
nised by P, and that only in Num. xiii. 8, 16 ; 
on Deut. xxxiL 44, see Driver. Tlie parallel 
in»'':iM and STiWrht^ favour the antiquity of tlie 
name and its compound character.^ The text 

^ For (^1 and cl»lfi and their Hebrew equivalents, ru!e 
Niildcke in ZDAfG, xl 740, 168 f. 

^ For a suggestion that pnn* itself was not originally com- 
pound, hut a Hifil, vide Stadc, Hebr. Gram, p. 93. 
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of the name of a person mentioned only in 
1 S. vi 14 is open to question : see App. II. 3 A, 
No. 256. The late name sr\f!n appears to be 
merely a modification of ^iBJirp/ and I have 
therefore included all instances of both forms 
under one heading in the Appendix. 
6. "T^1\ The view that this name is a compound 
with rr has been questioned, but remains the 
view least open to objection.^ At the same 
time we may, I think, doubt whether the 
priestly writer who alone preserves the name, 
so understood it; the only other compound 
with rr found in his work is ^ntDirp, and that 
he is careful to explain was first given after 
the Exodus, Num. xiii 16. 
The fourth group of names just discussed may be 
dismissed from consideration without materially afifect- 
ing the argument. The remainder chiefly affect con- 
clusions with regard to the earlier periods. 

Of names ending in n*^ one only needs to be dis- 
cussed here, viz. ^n;jnp, ^rryn?; one of these forms 
and one or both of the forms Txyo, kD*id> are in some 
cases used of the same person. In later times they 
were perhaps virtually synonymous; but this is not 

» On this point see TSK, 1892, pp. 177, 573 ; 1FZKM, iv. 
332 f. 

' The question is discaseed by Nestle (Eigennamen, p. 77 
fll) who decides in favour of v ))eing the divine name. See also 
Kunig, HauptproUenu:, \k 27. 



^ 
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to be assumed for early times. The shorter forms 
may well have had a purely secular reference, signify- 
ing — "who is like this child." But whatever the 
significance of the shorter forms, in themselves they 
have no more right to be included here than e,g, \rq. 
Consequently I have excluded from consideration the 
name of the person named in Judg. xvii. ; the only 
properly attested form in this case is rXTti. MT, it is 
true, reads in verses 1, 4, irrTo ; but it is supported 
only by LXX. B, which reads throughout the narrative 
Me^'xaUt' On the other hand LXX A Q/lvxji Me^^^a), 
Vg., Syr., Ar. read rVT^ in verses 1 and 4 ; Tig. reads 
so in verse 4, but m^ in verse 1. I have also ex- 
cluded from the list of persons of this name the 
canonical prophet Micah, who is called TTTO in Jer. 
xxvL 18, Kt. only. The variants in other cases are not 
sufficiently serious to justify exclusion, but they raise 
a doubt as to the early existence of the name rvm ; 
the literary history of such phrases as rrDDD ^ and 
the doubtful history of the parallel names ^nD*^d, 
^NBTD (?) are worth observing in this connection. 
Merely on the ground of theological ideas involved no 
suspicion ought to rest on the early Hebrew usage of 
the forms; similar ideas are found in Assyrian {e.g. 
Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu).^ 

I now proceed to an historical analysis of the 
names of this class as collected in the Appendix. 

1 Of. Schroder, ZDMG, 1872, p. 147 ; CIS, ii. 20, u. 
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Names compounded with Yah number 157.^ All of 
thesei with the one* exception of Bithiah, occur in con- 
nection with Hebrew persons or families. In 29 
the divine name constitutes the first element, in 127 the 
last, and in a single name of three elements {''T^vrhn) 
it occupies the middle position. I will use the symbol 
A for names in which the divine name stands at the 
beginning, B for names in which it stands at the end.' 

From the foregoing statement it appears that B 
names are about four and a half times as numerous as 
A names. It will be important to discover whether 
this ratio was a constant one. For this purpose, and 
also with a view to indicate the growth and increasing 
popularity of these names, I append four tables. The 
first two tabulate the names (A and B being distin- 

^ This namber depends on reckoning as single instances 
certain duplicate forms, viz., pn.v and xner* ; n'ra and .vra* ; 
Trmn and nmyi ; n'pin and .Tp^n* ; .Tja* and .t33 ; .TJiia and .tm3 ; 
nThv and nrhvo ; cf. the notes on these names in App. II. 3. 

' Or two, if, on the ground of 2 Chr. zxiv. 26, we consider 
the only person of the name "on* a foreigner. In one or two 
cases names borne by Israelites are also borne by foreigners, 
e.g, Tobiah, Uriah. 

* It is not assumed that all names ending (or beginning) 
with 'T are homogeneous ; but at the present point of the dis- 
cussion different A and B formations cannot be distinguished 
without seriously complicating the foUowing statistical presenta- 
tion. The analysis of both A and B names into important 
subdivisions will be given below (pp. 175 ff.) and will then be 
found to accentuate certain marked differences which are 
brought to light by the first analysis. 
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guished) according to the periods in which they fir^ 
occur ; but, whereas Table 1 is based on approximately 
contemporary literature/ Table 2 is based on the 
whole of O.T. literature indifferently ; yet, as a matter 
of fact,^ the difference of the two tables practically con- 
sists simply in this — that in the first the evidence of 
Chronicles is disregarded, in the second it is admitted. 
The actual names will be found classified in Ap- 
pendix III. In the tables I give in the right hand 
column the corresponding number of f?N names ; the 
comparison will, I hope, serve to bring out more fully 
the growth of the VT" names. 



Table 1. 

The number of names first referred by approximately con- 
temporary literature to 



Period I.» 
IL 
III. to cent. S 
„ from cent. 7 
IV. 



II 
If 
If 
•I 



A. B. ToUls. 

(l-}5 1 = 6 (at most) 

4 6 = 10 

5 18 = 26 
4 27-81 
1 42 = 43» 



Totak 22 



94 = 116 



Names in ^ 

15 
11 

6 

9 
18 



59 



^ For the sense in which this term is used, and for the 
Periods in the Tables, see above, pp. 20 f. 

^ The reason being that with one or two exceptions all the 
additional names with Yah are found only in Chronicles. 

^ Of the names first mentioned in reference to Period IV. 
several are certainly or possibly names of /amilies. All of 
these, therefore, may have originated at an indefinitely earlier 
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Table 2. 



^The number of names first referred by any O.T. writer to 



Period LI 

II. 
III. to cent. 8 

„ from cent. 7 
IV. 



II 
11 
II 



A. B. Totals. 

l(P)+(2-)6 14 = 21 

11 42 = 63 

4 13 = 17 

4 17 = 21 

1 29 = 30^ 



II 



Totals 



27 



116 = 142* 



Names in Sk. 

44 

34 
9 
7 
7 



101 



Strictly regarded the foregoing tables only indicate 
that a certain number of names occurred at least as 
early as Period I., certain others at least as early as 
Period II., and so forth ; and in the case of any partic- 
ular name it would certainly be unsafe to aigue from 

period ; if we reject these as names of uncertain dates the final 
line in the two tables will stand thus : — 

Table 1. 





A. 


B. 


.ToUl. 


Period IV. 



Tablx 2. 


25 


= 25 




A. 


B. 


ToUl. 


Period IV. 





17 


= 17 



A further point to be noticed with regard to all the tables 
is that the name of Uriah the Hittite has been included (for 
the reasons, see below, p. 249). The exclusion of the name chiefly 
aflects Tables 1 and 3 ; on 2 and 4 it has no appreciable effect 

^ See previous page, note 3. 

^ Fourteen names occur only in connections which cannot be 
clearly determined ; of these ten (A 1, B 9) occur in 1 Clir. 
ii.-ix. and four (A 1, B 3) in Xeh. xi. 
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this that it was not in actual use at an even consider- 
ably earlier period tlian that to which it happens to 
be referred in extant literature. But where we are 
dealing with a considerable number, we may safely 
argue on the supposition that the order of reference in 
literature corresponds on the average to the order of oc- 
currence in actual life ; and also that the date to which 
they are first referred in literature represents approxi- 
mately the date at which they actually first came into 
use. Thus, e.g., of the forty-three names (see Table 1) 
first referred in the literature to Period IV., a certain 
number no doubt were actually in use in Period III., 
and a few may have been found earlier than some of 
the twenty-seven names referred to the later part of 
Period III.; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that by far the greater number of the forty-three were 
actually formed at a later period than the twenty- 
seven. This explanation will, I hope, prevent any 
ambiguity in subsequent brevity of expression with 
reference to these tables. 

The next two tables are less open to misunder- 
standing, and more directly bring into contrast the 
evidence of the approximately contemporary writings 
and Chronicles. The first tabulates the number of 
persona who bear names of this class, mentioned in 
the approximately contemporary writings ; the second 
the number of persons mentioned only in Chronicles. 
The contrast extends only through Periods I.-III.; in 
Period IV. the documents coincide. 

« 

u 
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Hebrew persona bearing a »' name, and roentitmed 
approiimMclj contemponrf literatare, number in 



A. 


B. 


ToUk-l 


10 


7 


= 


17 


1» 


SI 




50 


H 


(W. 




73 


■27 


leu 


= 


19e 


<9 


273 


= 


M2 



Hebrew peraoni bearing 
Cbnoicka, number in 



Tablb 4. 

name and mentioned oidg in 



.. IL 




„ IlL 


to ornt. 8 . 




framecat 7 


.. If. 





■ Tbe nanben tor Period IT. in Table* 3 and 4 u 
Ibe bniilf •■ well aa Ute piirelj' penonal referenecK 
aaei vheic the leferenn it ccrtainlj or potublj to bmUic^ 



* la addition to tbe aboTe we End 84 (A 1«, B 68) 
cnoaa or bmilie* laentioacd in unMrtaia tbiiMolagieal eoa- 
cctioM; U dtttil 6i <A 14. B 48) in 1 Ouv a-iz.; IS (A 
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Certain conclusions can be safely drawn at once, for 
Tables 2 and 4 agree with Tables 1 and 3 in pointing 
to them : — 

1. Names compounded with rr were formed in all 

periods. 

2. The A formations had become virtually extinct 

by Period IV. 

3. Fresh B formations were still frequent in 

Period IV. 

4. From Period III. onwards names compounded 

with TV were more popular than names com- 
pounded with ^M. 

Other conclusions, such e.g. as the gradually in- 
creasing predominance of B over A formations, an 
early preference for h^ names giving way to a growing 
preference for m names, are suggested by Tables 1 
and 3, but derive no support from or are even directly 
discountenanced by Tables 2 and 4. 

The further discussion of these points must be 
deferred to the next chapter. 

2. 

Names compounded with h^ 

These names will be found in Appendix II. 4. 
In treating of this class, I use the symbols A and 
B as in the last section. 

The O.T. contains 135 ^ names compounded with 

^ The numben depend on reckoning as tingle instances 
certain duplicate forms, viz. e.^. tiVk and ii*Vm • SKiap and Vinop* ; 
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Sm: of theae 39 are A and 97 B. Several names of 
thia class also ate Sira^ Xtyo/ian, and some are 
textnally Dncertain; cC the notes in Appendix LL 4. 
Bat et7moI(^callj very few are ambiguous so far as 
the element fm is concemetL There are, however, in 
addition to hm- (see p. 153) two or three which have 
been explained in such a way as to render them only ap- 
parent instances of the preaent formation. These are — 

1. Wnno : this has been iaterpreted by D. H. 

Mailer* "(the god) Sh"" gives life." The 
pecoliarity of the list in which the name 
occnis prevents us from confidently rejecting 
this e^molf^ merely on the groand that 
the god hiT" is otherwise unknown in the O.T. 
But the absence of any conclusive evidence in 
(avonr of the proposed etymology makes it 
safer to accept S»nrni provisionally as a 
name in Ttt. 

2. SHOnno. This has received more than one 

interpretatitMi on the supposition that it con- 
sists of two compounds only, ino (man) and 
bHO(toa8k): cf. I>iUmannonGen.iv. 18. The 
more nsoal view is that it contains three 
elements, yna, d, and f»*, the whole being = 
' maa of God" For such a meaning there is 
no lack of analogy, but for the use of d there 

Sow and S«ar (origiuUj iJenticsl). The tou] ii 135 (not 
136X nnee W^ it iitelndeil nailer botb A xai B. 
' Aoeording t« Oeaenius-Buhl, t.v. 
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is no very satisiactoiy parallel' The tmiue 

must be i-egarded as a very doubtful iustance 

of compounds with Sh. 

3. Shbtq can with more confidence be accepted in 

thesense — "whoiswhatCTodis?"; theuseofffi 

is not open to objection, and the sense is 

parallel to ^tO'^D. 

All names in the Old Testament compounded with 

TT, with one or perhaps two exceptions, occur as names 

of Hebrew persons or families. With names com- 

Iwundedwith^HthecaseisdifTerentj fourteen(Al,B13) 

occur only as place names, seven (A 2, B S) only as 

names of foreigners, and one (B) both as a place name 

and OS the name of a foreign individual, but not as 

the name of a Hebrew family or individuoL 

There are thus 113 (A 36, B 78) Hebrew per- 
sonal (or tribal) names in h» as against 167 in rr 
In both cases fi names are the more numerous, but 
the proportion of B to A names among compounds 
with ^H is much smaller (2^:1) than among com- 
poondfl with TT (4 J : 1). 

In one respect the analpia of these names is mora 
complicated than that in the preceding section. Com- 
liomids with ht* arc frequent in P, as well as iu 
th« apiiroxiiiiiitcly coiitcmi>onuy literature and in 
ChrouiulcB ; sevond of the names are peculiar to 1*, 

< Vet w. Max MuUur, AtUn «. Eunpa, p. 193, who 
*"'' the iMiiiu i>f « PboeniciAU town coiu|uered 
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and many persons bearing them are mentioned only 
by him; it will be convenient to distinguish these 
from names and persons mentioned in the other 
literature; naturally the analysis is affected by these 
names only in reference to Period I. Apart from the 
additional minuteness of the analysis thus rendered 
necessary, the following tables are precisely similar to 
those given in the last section, and what was said 
with reference to those applies mtUcUis mutandis with 
reference to these. 

Tables illustrative of the origin and popularity of 
compounds with ^m : — 

Table 1. 

The number of (personal or tribal) names first referred by 
approximately contemporary Uterature to 



Period 1.1 . 

»f ^*- • • 
„ IIL to cent 8 . 

„ „ from cent 7 
IV * 


A. 

7 
7 
4 
2 
1 


B. Totals. 

8 » 15 
4 « 11 
2 » 6 
7 « 9 
17 « 18 


Totals 


21 


38 « 59 



^ Of the seven A names in Period I. one (1^*^m) is attested 
only by Ruth, and another ann^Vic is textually uncertain ; thus at 
lowest the number of A names would be five, and these are all 
clearly personal. Of the eight B names two only are at once 
certain and clearly personal, hunro^ Sm*, and Wino are etymo- 
logically uncertain (see above), Vtnr* and ViiDm* certainly, Sit^snp 
probably, arc tribal. 

^ Of the seventeen B names four are certainly or probably 
family names. 



I 
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Table 2. 
The namber of names first referred by any O.T. writer 



to 





A. 


B. Totals. 


Pei'iod I. 


11 


33 - 44 (in P A 4, B 25) 


M -ll* 


14 


20 » 34 


„ III. to cent. 8 . 


6 


3 := 9 


„ ,, from cent 7 


2 


6=7 


)} X V • • • • 





7=7 



Totals 33 68 =101 

Thirteen other names occur in chronologically 
uncertain connections; of these twelve (A 3, B 9) 
occur in 1 Chr. ii.-ix. and one (B) in Prov. xxxi 

Table 3. 

Hebrew persons (or tribes) bearing a name compounded 
with Vm and mentioned in approximately contemporary literature 
number in 





A 


a Totals. 


Period I.» 


8 


8 == 16 


„ IL 


13 


5 » 18 


„ III. to cent 8 . 


4 


3=7 


„ „ from cent 7 


6 


7 = 12 


IV « 


22 


28 » 50 


Totals 


52 


51 =103 



^ Of the eight A instances note that Elimelech is mentioned 
only in Ruth| and one of the Eh'ezcrs (Gen. xv. 2) nmy be foreign. 
This leaves six well-attested and certainly jicrsonal A instances. 
Of the B instances two only arc well attested| unambiguous, 
and certainly personal. Cf. p. 1G6, n. 1. 

* Of these A 2, B 5 are certainly or probably family 
names. 
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Table 4. 



Hebrew persons (or tribes) bearing a name compounded 
with Vk and mentioned only in Chronicles number in 



Period L 
11. 
III. to cent 8 . 
„ from cent 7 
IV. 



n 



9» 



n 



n 



A. 

2 
19 

6 


22 



a Totals. 



1 
40 
16 

4 
28 



3 

59 

22 

4 

50 



Totals 49 89 «=138 

Thirty-six persons mentioned only by P bear 
names compounded with ^n; of these nine are A, 
twenty-seven B. 

Forty-two persons (or tribes) are mentioned only 
in chronologically undefinable contexts; of these 
thirty-nine (A 12, B 27) are referred to only in 

1 Chr. iL-ix., two B in Neh. xL, one B in Prov. xxx. 1. 

A close comparison of Tables 1 and 3 with Tables 

2 and 4 will reveal some striking differences; still 
more striking is the divergent evidence of Tables 1 
and 3 on the one hand, and of P on the other, to the 
popularity of names in ^n in Period I., and to the 
ratio between A and B names at that time. To these 
differences I must return. Meantime I tabulate the 
very meagre conclusions to which all the evidence 
agrees in pointing : — 

1. Names of both A and B formations were already 
current in tlic earliest period. 



t 



■* 
t 

r 
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2. Fresh B names were still being formed in the 
post-Exilic period, but the A formations had 
all but, if not quite, exhausted themselvea 



3. 
Names compounded wtth 'nw 

These are at most but three in number, and are 
confined to a single list in P. They are "aonis, 
Num. L 6 ; ilMntD, which ifT points IINH^i, Num. 
L 5 ; and nJD'iD^, Num. 112. 

The further consideration of these names must be 
postponed to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE NAMES IN 

CHRONICLES AND P 

In the last section of the preceding chapter it was 
found that the evidence both of Chronicles and of P 
differed in a marked manner from that of the unques- 
tionably pre-£xilic literature in regard to the growth 
and popularity of names compounded with m and 
^N. I propose in the present chapter to examine 
into the causes of these differences, and to determine, 
so far as may be possible, the historical character of 
the names and persons mentioned only in one or both 
of the books in question — Chronicles and P. 

I turn first to the names in Chronicles. I hope 
to prove conclusively tliat these names largely consist 
of those of the compilers own time (c. 300 B.C.), tliat 
they are at least not genuine survivals from the days 
if David and the subsequent kings. Such a conclusion 
would not indeed be surprising in res|)ect of an 
autlior who " i-eflccts faithfully the spirit of his age," 
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when '* a new mode of viewing the past history of his 
nation began to prevail," when " pre-Exilic Judah was 
pictured as already in possession of the institutions, 
and governed ... by the ideas and principles, which 
were dominant at a later day." ^ I say it would not 
be surprising that such a writer should transfer to the 
past the names also of his own day, as well as its 
institutions, ideas, and principles, but it requires 
proof, for without proof it would be only natural to 
suppose that at least for his names the author relied 
on ancient sources; and it requires proof all the 
more, since the determination of the historical character 
of the Chronicler's names is crucial in estimating tlie 
evidence of the O.T. proper names as to the history 
of religious ideas in their growth and extension. 

To begin with the most general aspects of the 
casa Of names compounded with m, 143 are refer- 
able to definite periods; 27 are mentioned only in 
Chronicles ; of the remaining 116, only 1 6 (or includ- 
ing ■rnDI'*, the solitary instance in P, 1 7) are referred 
in pre-Exilic writings to the Davidic or pre-Davidic 
periods ; the proportion of the whole is in this case 
under one-seventh; but, admitting the evidence of 
Chronicles, wc find that out of 143, 74 (or, including 
*T1DV, 75) are Davidic or pro-Dcavidic ; in this case 
the proportion is just over one-half. 

Some of this differeuce in proportion might reason- 
ably be explained by the fact that a great number of 

> Driver, Introdu/diotij p. 500. 
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the Chronicler's names belong to Period IL, but this 
could not satisfactorily explain the full extent of the 
difference, and as a matter of fact the more detailed 
the, investigation becomes, the clearer it grows that 
such is not at any rate the main cause. Thus, e,g,, 
though the Chronicler refei*s many names to the 
Davidic, he refers few that are not found also in 
earlier writings to the pre-Davidic period; in other 
words, the pre-Davidic persons mentioned ordy by the 
Chronicler are by no means so ntmierous as the 
persons mentioned in the pre-Exilic writings; yet 
among this comparatively small number of names of 
persons mentioned only by the Chronicler and referred 
to Period L, fourteen different names compounded 
with TT are found ; the pre-Exilic writings refer to 
the same period only six (or, including m31\ seven). 
The genealogies (1 Chr. v., vi.), in which these four- 
teen compounds with rTt assigned by the Chronicler 
to Period I., occur, show other signs of not being 
genuine records of that early period, for (1) they 
repeat the same names in the same family. Now it 
has been already shown (pp. 4 ff.) that there is no early 
evidence for admitting, but that there are the strongest 
reasons for denying, that the custom of naming the 
child after the father, grandfatlicr, etc., which would 
lead to such repetitions, was prevalent in earlier times ; 
on the other hand, the custom was coming into vogue 
about the time of the Chronicler. (2) Of the fourteen 
names, nine are known to liavc been in use in the 
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post-Exilic period, and some of them were then in 
very frequent use ; TTdSo occurs six times, rrwso nine 
times, in Period IV. 

The real cause of the difference in the character of 
the Chronicler's name^ becomes clearer when we take 
into account the forms of the namea Of 22 (23)^ A 
names found in approximately contemporary writings 
9 (10), %.e. between a third and a half, occur in or 
before the Davidic period ; of the 94 B names, only 
7, i^e. less than one-thirteenth. The mere addition of 
the Chronicler's evidence changes these proportions 
thus: of 26 (27) A names, 17 (18), t.«. two-thirds, 
but of 115 B names, 66, i.e. all btU one half, occur in 
or before the Davidic period ; that is to say, by the 
admission of the Chronicler's evidence, the proportion 
of Davidic and pre -Davidic names to the whole 
number is in the case of A names less than doubled, 
but in the case of B names it is increased more tlian 
sixfold. This difference, which is fiEir too striking to 
be merely accidental, is inexplicable if the Chronicler's 
names are all, or even for the most part, genuinely 
Davidic or pre-Davidic ; but if they are names current 
in his own day, the difference is at once and completely 
accounted for ; for in the post-Exilic period, whereas 
new A names had ceased to be formed, B names were 
still in constant process of formation ; and although 
old A names continued to be used, B names were 

1 Tbe numbers in brackets include i33i* (P). 
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more than five times as frequent ; see eh. ii. section 4, 
Tables 1-4. 

Further, an examination of Table 1 (p. 159) 
indicates that the proportion between the newly 
created A and B names — or, to speak quite accurately, 
between A and B names, classified according to the 
first reference to them in literature — changes in 
regular progression throughout the first three periods, 
i.e. down to the time when new A names entirely 
cease to be formed, and in new compounds with TV 
the m always stands at the end of the word ; thus 
the proportions are in 

Period I. A : B = 6 : 1 (or* 3 : 1, or 1 : 1). 

M 11. )) ^ 1 : i-j" 

,, IIL to cent 8 „ « 1 : 2^ 
n „ from cent. 7 „ « 1 : 6^ 

The mere addition of the Chronicler's evidence 
changes this progression ; the proportions* for the 
various periods then are in 

Period I. . A:B=1 :2§(ori 1 :3|,orl ;7). 

„ III. to cent 8 „ ^ i : 3 j. 

n „ from cent. 7 „ « 1 : 4 j- 

Without the Chronicler's evidence, then, we infer 

^ The alternatives are according to the view taken of (1) 
rw and cm* ; (2) Sm* and prvT\ 

2 The fullowing table is based on Table 2 (pi 160) exclusive 
of one A name in Period I. — viz. laai* (P). 
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that the A formation was at first more frequerU than 
the B formation, hut from the Davidic period onward 
the B formation became increasingly more freqxient 
than the A formation until in the post-Exilic period 
the latter became extinct; admitting the Chronicler's 
evidence we should have to infer that B was always 
more numerous, but that from the earliest (or at least 
the Davidic) period the ratio between B and A was 
virtually constant, and that then suddenly A ceased 
while B continued. Once again the difference is 
immediately explained if the Chronicler's names are in 
large part late, but is otherwise inexplicabla 

Hitherto I have discussed these names simply as 
classified according to the position in them of the 
divine name. They may with advantage be examined 
more grammatically and less externally: the differ- 
ences already noticed will in that way become still 
more accentuated, and the cause of them still more 
clearly discemibla 

Olshausen^ divides compound names on philological 
grounds into seven classes; three concern us here, 
Noa L, iv., viL ; these are : — 

1. Names consisting of two nouns, a construct 
and a genitive, e.g. rPTT*. 

2. Names consisting of two nouns, subject and 
predicate, e.g. IMV. 

3. Names consisting of a verb (predicate) and 
noun (subject), e.g. jnairr. 

1 Lehrhich der hebr, Sprache^ § 277, pp. G09 fT. 
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It is often doubtful whether the first part of a 
name is construct or subject (typical instance TVOh) ; 
to distinguish between the first two classes in the case 
of the names with which we are dealing would there- 
fore render the classification complex, and to some 
extent uncertain, without giving anj equivalent 
advantaga But combining classes (1) and (2) we 
find that in later times the combinaiion of TT in proper 
names with a verb was morefrequerU than its eamhina- 
tion with another noun. Thus according to Table 1, out 
of 43 fresh instances (for which see App. IIL) in Period 
IV., 31^ certainly consist of combinations with a verb ; 
according to Table 2, out of 30, certainly 22 — in each 
case a little over two-thirds} Now, according to 
Table 1, this proportion is less in the earlier 
periods : in Period I. 3 out of 6, i.e. one half in Period 
11. 5 out of 10 (9), also one half With the addition 
of the Chronicler's evidence the numbers and propor- 
tions run in Period L 11 out of 20, over one tuJf in 
Period IL 37 out of 52, over two-thirds — in the 
latter case the post-Exilic proportion. 

A further detail, interesting in itself, is equally 
significant in the present connection. In later times 
the names of the verbal class mainly consist of a 

^ Exclusive for instance of rrvm which is uncertain though 
quite probably Terbal : see App. IL 3 B^ No. 24, n. 

2 This proportion is somewhat increased if we exclude family 
names ; the numbers then are 19 verbals out of a total of 24 
(Table I.) or 13 out of IS (Table 2). 
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perfect tense followed by Tr : thus of the 3 1 verbal 
names in Period IV. (Table 1), 24, or of the 22 
(Table 2), 17 are so formed,* and of the remainder not 
a single one consists of a pf. preceded by Tf^ ; yet this 
latter formation was, it appears from the early writ- 
ings, in early use, and down to the Davidic period 
was as frequent, if not more frequent, than the former ; 
subsequently it gave way more and more to the newer 
formation. The following table will show this. 

The first appearances in 

Pf. preceded P£ followed 



Period I. consist of . 


by .T. 

3 


by .r. 



» 11. ff 

„ IIL to cent. 8 consist of 


3 

4 


2 
11 


„ „ fix)m cent 7 „ 


2 


13 


„ IV. consist of. 





24 



Again the admission of the Chronicler's evidence 
entirely changes the complexion of things, by giving 
to the names of all periods the same general char- 
acter, and that the general character of post-Exilic 
name& Thus of the names referred by him €Uone to 
Period L, eight are verbal compounds ; in every case 
the verb is perfect, and in every case the verb pre- 
cedes. This is exactly what we should expect in post- 

' If the names in which Jastrow regards the n« as afformative 
be deducted the proportion of names (in Period IV.) in which 
pf. precedes n* to the whole number is scarcely affected ; it then 
stands 17 : 26. ; 

12 
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Exilic names, exactly the reverse of what we should 
expect in pre-Davidic names. In Period II. the 
addition of the Chronicler's evidence also gi^eatly 
changes the proportion ; it then stands thus : the pf 
is preceded hy m in seven, followed by rr in twenty- 
one names ; the evidence of Chronicles changes a pro- 
portion of 1 : 1^ into 1 : 3. 

I have now in several instances shown that so long 
as we confine our attention to names recorded in 
appix)ximately contemporary writings, certain well 
defined peculiarities — chiefly consisting of the differ- 
ent ratios observable at different periods between 
certain formations — clearly distinguish earlier from 
later names ; but that as soon as we also take into 
account the names in Chronicles, these differences are 
wholly or largely obliterated, and the names of an 
early period are marked by the same characteristics 
that imquestionably mark the post-Exilic names. 
The line of argument hitherto followed might be 
carried further either by a similar examination of 
compounds with ^k or by a still more detailed 
examination of the compounds with rr ; but probably 
enough has been already adduced to illustrate the 
nature and cogency of this particular class of evidence. 

I now proceed, in somewhat different ways, to 
bring even more sharply into relief the similarity of 
the names in Clironicles to post-Exilic names, and 
their dissimilarity to names referred by early writings 
to the corrcsiH)uding {x^riods. 
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As soon as we come to deal with persons we can 
directly contrast the complexion of the names as a 
whole in Chronicles with that of those in the early 
writing& The figures here may be left to speak for 
themselves ; they are those of persons bearing names 
compounded with m — at the beginning A, at the end 
B. In each case the numbers in the first line are 
those of persons bearing names of the class in question 
and mentioned in the early writings, in the second 
line those of persons in the same period but mentioned 
only in Chronicles, and in the third those of persons 
mentioned in the post-Exilic period. 



1. Period L — ^Early writings (l-)5 

Chronicles orUy 2 
IV. . . . 27 



99 » 



2. Period II. — ^Early writings 10 
„ „ Chronicles on/y 19 
„ IV. . . . 27 



R 

1 

13 

169 

7 

67 

169 



Proportion 
of A to K 

1 



1 
1 



JL. 
5 






1 J? 

1:3^ 
1:6^ 



In Period I. the names of persons mentioned only 
by the Chronicler arc practically identical in character 
with the names of post-Exilic persons, in Period II. 
they greatly approximate to the same character ; in 
both periods they gi^eatly differ from the names 
referred in early writings to the respective perioda 

It is seldom safe to argue as to date fi*om 
the mere presence or absence of any single indi- 
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« 

viducU name; for, generally speaking, any particular 
name occurs comparatively seldom. But still there 
are certain names used so frequently at certain times 
as to be characteristic of those times, and this is 
particularly true of the post-Exilic period Several 
of these characteristically post -Exilic names are 
frequently referred by the Chronicler, though seldom 
or never by the earlier writings, to pre-Exilic periods. 
Some of the more significant instances I give in the 
following table. Under each heading I give the 
number of difTerent Hebrew persons bearing the name 
in question, but under Chronicles I of course include 
Ofdy the persons mentioned only in that book and 
referred by it to pre-Exilic perioda After the 
numbers in the post-Exilic period I give the number 
of families (certain or probable) inclvded in the pre- 
ceding number. 








Early Writings. 


Cbronides. 


Poct-Kxilic. 


Tinrp . 


1 


6 


2 


pmrp . 


1» 


8 


6 (F. 1) 


moM . 


1 


5 


2 (F. 1) 


rrrai . 





5 


2 


m37 . 


3 


12 


9 


rraon . 





5 


3 (F. 1) 


rp*T . 





1 


3 (F. 2) 



1 Sixth century ; with one exception all the penona men- 
tioned in Chr. are referred to a century earlier than the 
seventL 
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Early Writings. 


Chronieleik 


Post-Exilic. 


rptDinD . 


2^ 


6 


9 (F. 1) 


mhc . 


2» 


2 


6 (F. 1) 


rrnno. 





1 


3 


rr^'^w . 





2 


6 (F. 2) 


"^rinrp^K 





1 


4 


TBT^K . 





1 


6 


htrtrr . 





4 


1 


htrrr . 





7 


3 


ht^'^sn . 





6 


2 


hnTo . 


0« 


4 


2 (F. 1) 


^KDna . 


0« 


6 


3 



On the other hand it is to be observed that in a 
few cases names of persons mentioned only in 
Chronicles are found elsewhere only in pre-Exilic 
writings; the most noticeable instances will be 
found among the compounds with rr ; see Appendix 
IL 3 A, Noa 2, 3, 5, 23, 27. But the paucity of 
these heightens rather than diminishes the signifi- 
cance of the foregoing table ; and it must be added that 
that table by no means presents all the striking 
phenomena in the usage of particular names; for 
instance, several names of frequent recurrence in the 
Chronicler's account of David and his earlier successors 



^ Both these names are first referred by the earlier writers to 
the close of the seventh century ; with one exception, the eight 
occurrences in the Chronicler are in or before the eighth centnry. 

' Both Sn3*o and Vicam occur in P. 
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are first referred in the earlier literature to the close 
of the seventh century. 

The force of the immediately preceding observa- 
tions will be increased by comparison with the follow- 
ing. In the narrative of the Davidic period in the 
books of Samuel thirteen^ compounds with TV occur ; 
two of these are borne by more than one person, viz. 
Jonathan by four, and Benaiah by two. Not more 
than six ^ of these are also borne by persons mentioned 
OTily by the Chronicler ; Benaiah and Jonathan, accord- 
ing to Samuel the most popular names, are each the 
names of but one person mentioned only by the 
Chronicler. And yet there are other names of frequent 
recurrence among the persons mentioned only by the 
Chronicler; as against thirteen names distributed 
among seventeen people in Samuel, the Chronicler records 
fifty-eight names distributed among eighty-five persons 
mentioned onlif by himsel£ Five of these — Johanan, 
Zebadiah, Zechariah, Hashabiah, and Isshiah (App. II. 3 
A, No. 10 ; B, Nos. 26, 27, 38, 69)— are distributed 
among seventeen people, a number equal to the total in 
Samuel ; all of these names are unknown to the Books 
of Samuel They are all current in the post-Exilic 
period, being borne by twenty-two persons ; only one 

^ This number includes two textuall^ uncertain instances, W 
and jnrvr ; cf. the notes in the Appendix. If rejected on this 
ground, there will be only four names (out of eleven) common 
to the narratives of Samuel and persons mentioned only by the 
Chronicler. 
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(Zechariah) can be traced up as far as the eighth 
century, only one other (Johanan) as far as the sixth, 
in the early writinga The remaining three are un- 
known before the Exile, apart from the evidence of 
the Chronicler. Other names recurrent in the 
Chronicler's account of the Davidic period are worthy 
of attention ; but it must suffice to refer to the Ap- 
pendix, see more especially A, No. 7; B, Nos. 67, 122. 
I will add only one further general observation here. 
Eighteen of the names are recurrent among the persons 
mentioned only by the Chronicler ; three of these each 
occur as the name of one person in Samuel ; fourteen 
are current and several frequent in the post-Exilic 
period ; of the four not then current two (rvsow^ and 
mt^) are probably textual corruptions of names 
(fT27DO) and m^) which were current, and one 
ODOnrr is a name attested by Samuel as being Davidic 
Briefly, names recurrent in Samuel are not recurrent 
in Clironicles ; of names recurrent in Chronicles most 
never occur and none recur in Samuel, but almost all 
occur and most recur in the post-Exilic period. 

I turn lastly to a consideration of the general 
complexion of the whole of the names in certain 
narratives, more especially with a view to illustrating 
the growth in the proportion of names compounded 
with rr or ^K to all others. The narratives, etc, have 
been selected as being typical of particulsir periods or 
s^XK^ial classes, but in every case they include only 
Hebrew individuals. They arc as follows : — 
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1. Names * in Judges ii. 6-xvi. 

A typical pre-Davidic list. 

2. Names * in 2 S. ix.-xx. 

A typical Davidie (court) list. 

3. Names * of Jeremiah's contemporaries. 

This list is an illustration of names in iise at 
the close of the seventh century. 

4. Names of "those of Israel" who had taken 

strange wives (Ezra x. 25-43). 
A typical list of post-Exilic laity, 

5. Names of the priests who had married strange 

wives (Ezra x. 18-23). 
A typical post-Exilic priestly list 

6. Names of " those that sealed " (Neh. x. 1-27). 

These are post-Exilic /amt/y names, viz. — 
Verses 2-8, priestly familiea 
Verses 9-13, Levitical familiea 
„ 14-27, lay fomiliea 

1 The names in Judges and Samuel (2 S. iz.-xx.) will be found 
classified in Appendix I. Especially in regard to the fint of 
these lists some difference of opinion as to details is inevitable, 
particularly with reference to the tribal or personal character of 
certain names. But it is unnecessary to discuss the matter in 
full ; the proportion of names compounded with Sn or n* will in 
any case remain strikingly smalL Shamgar and Anath I have 
excluded as being probably not Hebrew names ; see Moore, 
Judgeif pp. 1 05, 1 43. I have regarded the isy of MT in Judg. vii. 
26 a superior reading to the Vp3i* of LXX. ; see above, p. 1 22, n. 3. 
Jeremiah's contemporaries are classified in Kestle's Exfftnnamaiy 
pp. 204 ff. My numbers are based on that list, except that I ex- 
clude E1>cd-niclech (Jer. xxxviii. 7) and Mogonuissabib (xx. 3). 
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Unfortunately no sufficiently long and typical list 
of names from the first part of Period III. can be 
obtained. Even those in Jeremiah are perhaps not 
quite typical, as will be seen later, but they are nearly 
enough so for comparison with the other& 

I add two lists from Chronicles : 

7. Of names occurring in 1 Chr. xxvi. 2-32, with 

the exception of names in ver. 28, which are 
taken from Samuel, the manifestly earlier 
names Ladan and Merari (w. 19-24), and the 
corrupt name Ahijah in ver. 20 (see p. 36). 

8. Of names occurring in 1 Chr. xxvii. 16-24. 
The first of these two lists consists of Levites, the 

second of ordinary Israelites stated to have been con- 
temporary with David. 

The analysis of the several lists is as follows : — 

Com- Com- ... 

Names in pounds pounds ., Totals. 

•*u - •*! L.. others, 
with a\ with 7K. 

1. Judg. ii. 6-xvi. 

2. 2 S. ix.-xx. 

3. Jeremiah 

4. Ezra x. 25-43 

' This number includes Uriah the HiitUe, Similarly the two 
conipoumls with Sm include Eliam (2 S. xi. 4), who was also 
|x>ssibly a foreigner. 

^ So, not eighty-eight ; for Joel and Elijah have each been 
counted twice — once under compounds with ?»•, once under com- 
|K>und8 with Vk. 



2 


1 


25 = 28 


9' 


2 


34 = 45 


53 


9 


25 = 87 


31 


12 


45 = 86« 
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Com- Corn- 



Names in 

5. Ezra x. 18-22 

6. Neh. X. (a) 2-8 

(6) 9-13 
(c) 16-27J 

7. 1 Chr. xxvi. 2-32 

8. 1 Chr. xxvii. 16-24 



All 



pounds pounds , 
with a\ urith ^k. 



Totals. 






10 

10 

8 

8 

20 

9 



5 2 = 17 

1 10 = 21 

1 8 = 17 

1 35 =44 

10 13 = 43 

8 9 = 26 



The most immediately mark^vorth7 feature of the 
above analysis is the proportion between compounds 
with either Sn or w, and all others. To make this 
still clearer I add a table of these (approximate) 
proportions. In — 



1. Jndg. iL 6-xTi. compounds with Vn or n* : others « 1 



2. 2 Sam. ix.-zx. 

3. Jeremiah 

4. Ezra z. 25-43 

5. 18-22 

6. Neh. z. (a) 2-8 

(6) 9-13 
(c) 16-27 

7. 1 Chr. zzvi. 2-32 

8. .. zxvil 16-24 



« 



i» 



9> 



» 



r-t '\ W 



W 



n 



>9 



f» 



n 



II 



If 



19 



91 



99 



II 



99 



19 



91 



= 1 

= 2J 

=1 
»i 

»2 



H 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
I 
1 



The first point to which I call special attention is 
this — the marked difference in proportion in the case 
of the two post -Exilic lists drawn from Ezra x. A 
similar difference exists between the proportion in 
the post-Exilic /a7/it/y names of Neh. x. 2-13 and 
Neh. X. 14-27. In each case where the proportion of 
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compounds with Sn and TV is greater, the names are 
those of priests, in each case where it is smaller the 
names are those of laymen. In these cases the cause 
of difference is difference of class. Now if we strike a 
mean between the two proportions of the post-Exilic 
priestly and post-Exilic lay list, we obtain 3^ : 1 as the 
proportion which would approximately exist between 
compoimds with Sm and rp in a mixed list;^ the 
history in the growth of these names then appears 
thus — 

In Period I. compounds with Vn and n* : others = I : 8^ 

n— 1 '1 






III. (close) „ „ =2j:l 

IV. „ „ =3|:1 



and may be formulated thus. The proportion of com- 
pounds with ^N and TV was consistently from first to 
last on the increase, yet down to the Davidic period 
these compounds were still greatly outnumbered by 
others, but by the post-Exilic period all others were 
as strikingly outnumbered by these compounds. 

Once again, the Chronicler's Davidic names arc 
seen to have a post-Exilic and not a Davidic com- 
plexion. In both lists from Chronicles analysed above 
the proportion of compounds with hn or TV is markedly 
different from that found in the names from Samuel, 

^ Tlie proportion bo obtained uiay, I think, Le safely used in 
comparisons with the other mixed lists. It does not of course 
represent the actual proixirtion for all names then current, but 
unrecorded ; for the laity greatly outnumbered the priests. 
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whereas it closely approaches the post-Exilic pro- 
portion. 

One or two farther points in connection with the 
names in 1 Chr. xxvi 2-32 and xxvii 16-24 are 
markworthy. Of thirteen names in the former list 
not compounded with ^k or m, three are names of 
post-Exilic fSeunilies, viz. rfr^, "nDt, TXyo^hm. Of these 
two occur nowhere outside Chronicles except in 
reference to post-Exilic families or individuals; the 
third, "nDt, also occurs in Ex. vi. 21 (P). Of the rest 
one only, DIK tysf, occurs also in SamueL One, *t1*U7, 
occurs also in Buth ; the rest, as used of individuals, 
are confined to Chronicles. 

Of nine names not compounded with ^n or rp in 
1 Chr. xxvii 16-24,/o«r occur also as members of post- 
Exilic families, viz. "nDt, PUnn, yiP, nm\ and one other 
as the name of a post-Exilic individual Two, *i3nN 
and prrs, are no doubt taken directly &om SamueL 

Thus, even with these uncompounded names, it can 
be shown that they have on the whole a post-Exilic 
rather than a Davidic character. 

With this I bring the present argument to an end. 
I have now shown that, whether tested by the mere 
number of compounds in rr first appearing in different 
periods, or by the number of persons bearing such 
names, or by the proportion existing in the several 
periods between different formations of the names, or 
again by the proportion existing between compoimds 
with TV and hn and all other names, or by the usage 
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of a number of individual names, the names in 
Chronicles approximate closely in character to those 
which unquestionably belong to the post-Exilic period 
and diverge widely, especially in respect of those it 
assigns to the Davidic or pre-Davidic periods, from 
those assigned to the same periods in admittedly earlier 
writinga 

From all this the conclusion is inevitable. Dis- 
tributed throughout the Chronicler's work are so 
many names of his own times that large sections of 
it bear, in respect of the names, the unmistakeable 
stamp of the post-Exilic period 

But are any of the names which, in themselves or as 
referred to particular persons, are peculiar to Chronicles 
ancient and genuine? Certain indications that this 
is the case have already appeared. Thus (1) certain 
names were found to be peculiar to Chronicles and the 
prt'Exilic sources ; (2) the proportions based on the 
whole book approximated much more closely to the 
post-Exilic than to the early proportions based on the 
names in the early writings, yet they were not identical 
with the post-Exilic proportions. 

This being the case, the more it can be shown that 
certain lists, such as the two recently analysed, exactly 
or closely correspond in character with post-Exilic 
lists, the more probable does it become that many of 
the residue of the names are not post-Exilic but, 
presumably, actual names of the jieriod to which they 
are referred. Thus it appears probable that, although 
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many names peculiar to Chronicles, either wholly 
or as assigned to certain persons, are not ancient, some 
others are so; in other words, that the Chronicler 
derived his names in part &om those current in his 
own days, in part from ancient sourceSb 

I will not attempt at the present point to dis- 
criminate between the ancient and modem names in 
Chronicle& In so iar as this is possible at all, it can 
be more easily accomplished after the character of the 
names in P has been examined. 



The names peculiar to P possess well-marked 
features. Even more striking is a certain n^ative 
characteristic of them; except for the one doubtful 
instance of Jochebed, compounds with rr are wholly 
absent. But this absence is capable of two equally 
satisfactory explanations. It may be due to the 
antiquity of the names; for as a study of the un- 
questionably early writings shows, compounds with 
TV were exceedingly rare in the earliest period. J£ 
contains but one, the book of Judges only two or three. 
On the other hand the absence of compounds with rr 
from the names pecidiar to P may be due to design ; 
fur the author was persuaded that up to the date of 
the revelation to Moses (Ex. vi 2 ff.) the name mm 
was unknown to the Hebrew& If, therefore, his names 
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be artificially formed or selected (the only alternative to 
their not being ancient, for they ai-e not post-Exilic) he 
would naturally avoid constructing those which contained 
rr ; it is noticeable that, in the case of the only name 
of the class common to his own and the prophetic 
narrative, he is careful to explain that it was given 
not at birth, but in manhood, and therefore after 
the revelation of the name Yahweh. Joshua's 
earlier name, according to P, was Hosea, without the 
element n*^ (Num. xiii 16). Thus in considering 
the genuineness and antiquity of P's names, the 
absence of compounds with rr is indecisive. This 
being the case we are unfortunately deprived of 
the arguments which in the case of Chronicles were 
most convincing. 

The second characteristic of P's names is the large 
number of compounds with Sn, and among these the 
great proportion of those in which Sm forms the last 
element These facts tell, though perhaps at first 
sight not decisively, against the genuine antiquity of 
P's name& 

In detail : the early narratives refer to Period I., 
in addition to certain foreign and place names, fifteen 
Hebrew compounds with ^k — ^A 7, B 8 ; while of 
Hebrew names referred by P (done (or in a single 
instance, ^m31D, also by the Chronicler) to the same 
period, twenty-nine are compounds with Sn, and of 
these only four are A, the remaining twenty-five are 
B. Tliere is thus a very striking difference in 
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proportion; among names of the early narratives 
A : B : : 1 : li^ ; among names peculiar (in the same 
period) to P, A : B : : 1 : 6 ; in the post-Exilic period 
the proportion is A : B : : 1 : 17 according to Table 1, 
: : : 7 according to Table 2 on pp. 166 ff. 

Further, there is some ^ evidence that, as in the 
case of compounds with TV, so also in the case of 
compounds with h^, the formation with the divine 
name prefixed to a perfect tense is earlier than that 
with the divine name post-fixed. Thus in 

Vn Prefixed Vk Poet-fixed 

to Pf. to Pf. 

Period I. 2* 

„ II. 2 1 

„ III. 2» 2 

„ IV. 2* 

1 Taken by themselves the above instances of compounds 
with Vk would be too few to justify an inference of much weight 
Taken in conjunction with the far more numerous names in 
n*i they are not insignificant The general theory that the pre- 
fixing of the subject was earlier, is also supported by the analogy 
of compounds with 3n and nic These weie shown to be ancient 
formations. In far the greater number of cases m and nic are 
prefixed ; a few clear instances exist of m or nn prefixed to a 
pf , e,g. «pN*3N, T9*nN, cp*nai ; in no case are they post-fixed. 
Note further in'^2 and oraiic (hoth Period II.) ; in no Hebrew 
names are either ^F3 or pi* post-fixed to a pf. (contrast Phoenician); 
on the other hand in century seven we have iSoiiu. 

' Three, if we include tiVn ; but see p. 61. 

' Three, if, as we probably should, we include ft^Sk. 

* Three, if we consider ^NSxa a compound with a pt 
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The figures just given are based on names found 
in the approximately contemporary writings only ; of 
names referred by P alone to Periocl I. there are — 

With p£ prefixed, 2 — ^with pf. post-fixed, 2 (or 
3, including ^«^si). This difference is not very 
striking, nor could we expect it to be, for the verbal 
compounds with ht^ are in all periods comparatively 
few ; but such as it is, it tells against the antiquity 
of some of P's names. 

I will next illustrate the proportion of names 
containing a divine name to others from two specimen 
lists, viz. (1) Num. i. 5-16, and (2) Num. xxxiv. 19- 
28 — in each case omitting the names of the tribes. 
In the first we find 

Of names compounded with (a) hn 9 

(fc) n» 3 

= 12 

Of others 12 

The proportion here is 1 : 1. 

In list (2) we find 

Of names compounded with hn 7 

Of others 13 

The proportion is 1 : 2 ; or, if wc omit the names 
of the well-known persons Caleb and Jephunnch, in 
the residuum of names of persons known only through 
these lists, the proportion is 1 : 1|>. 

A comparison with the lists on pp. 187 f. will show 

that in both the foregoing lists the proportion of 

compounds with a divine name is much larger than 

la 
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among the names found in Judges or Samuel (2 S. ix.- 
XX.), and that in Num. L the proportion is identical 
with that found in the list of post-Exilic laity, from 
which however the list in Numbers is sharply dis- 
tinguished by this fact — ^in the names of Ezra x. 
the divine name compounded is generally TV, in 
Numbers exclusively ^« or "nw. 

Judged then by the proportion of compounds with 
a divine name P's names do not appear to be purely 
primitive. 

The third striking characteristic of P's names are 
the compounds with n*)S and "nrQ?. These are few in 
number, but they are vecy characteristic of, because 
entirely peculiar to, P. 

The fact that names of this type occur nowhere 
outside the Priestly Code would be at once and 
entirely explained if they were artificial creations of 
its author; the other explanation that has been 
ofTered — ^viz. that these names were ancient and became 
obsolete at a very early date — is in itself less satis- 
factory; why do we find no instances in JE or 
Judges? Yet since we find only five in P, we 
need not press this absence from other sources too 
much. Still, admitting that it is inconclusive, we are 
left with two equally plausible explanations ; if it is 
possible to determine between them, it will only be 
by a detailed examination of the names. In attempt- 
ing this consideration we must consider the usage of 
the elements lis and nw, the usage of the other 
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elements in these names and the formations of the 
name& 

1. The usage of "Tts and n». 

IIS is used of (Jod (a) in too^ pre-Deutero'noviic 
passages, but in each of these cases it is defined by 
a genitive, thus ytso in, Is. xvii. '10 ; hfnw^ lis, la 
XXX. 29 ; many scholars would, of course, also regard 
the usages in 2 S. xxii. = Ps. xviiL and possibly in 
1 S. ii. 2-10, which I discuss immediately, as pre- 
Deuteronomic : (b) in numerous post-Deuteronomic^ 
passages, many of which are also post-Exilic. The 
usage in detail, which is of importance in the present 
connection, is as follows :— 

(a) With the art, used absolutely of God — Dt 
xxxii 4. 

(fi) Without the art, used absolutely of God — ^Dt 
xxxii 18 (c£ xxxii. 37), Hab. L 12. 

(7) Without the art, used generically of God — 1 S. 
ii. 2; 2 S.xxiL 32=:P8. xviii. 32; Is. xUv. 8 
(" who is a rock," etc.). 

1 Or only one if Is. xzx. 29 be regarded as late ; sec 
Cheyne, Introd. to Book of I§aiah, 199 C The potsibUity that 
nx in the place name "nxn^a (Jos. xv. 58, P) is a divine name 
should also be considered. 

* As to the date of the literature involved, see Kuencn's 
Hexateuch, 256 t; on Deut xxxiL cf. Driver, DeuUranomy^ pp. 
346 ff.; Cheyne, Origin of Ptalter, 204 ff. ; on 1 S. iL 1-10, cf. 
Driver, /ii<ro(i p. 164, and Cheyne, op, eiL 57. I have myself 
argued for the post-Exilic origin of Pa xviiL — Jewish Quarterly 
Review, viL (1895), pp. G58 S, 
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(8) Defined by a following genitive — Dt. xxxiL 
15; 2 S. xxiii 3; Ps. Ixii 8, Ixxiii 26, 
Ixxxix 27, xxxi. 3 = lxxi 3, xciv. 22, xcv. 
1 ; la xxvL 4. 
(i) Defined by a personal suffix — ^Dt xxxii. 30 £; 
2 S. xxii 47 = Ps. xviii. 47 ; 2 S. xxii 3 = 
Ps. xviiL 3 ; Ps. xix. 15, xxviii 1, Ixii 3, 7, 
Ixxviii 35, xcii 16, cxliv. 1. 
In the names ^«^*tS, nOTTtS, the "TtS is probably 
enough defined by the suffix ; in n*)S*^^N it is presum- 
ably generic The usage in these three names is 
therefore paralleled by the usage in e.g, Ps. xviii But 
in nismo the lis is used absolutely (and presumably 
of God), and therefore has its analogy in literature 
only in Dt xxxii (c£ Hab. i 12). The usage of *il!L 
in Hebrew literature thus gives no ground for suppos- 
ing that it was an ancient name or epithet which 
could be used absolutely and undefined for God, nor 
that at an early date it was frequent even in com- 
parisons; God is spoken of as a rock much more 
frequently in late than in early literature. 

nv is certainly an ancient ] term for God, but in 
early times, to judge from its usage in literature, quite 
infrequent; its occurrence is certain in only three 
early (poetical) passages — Num. xxiv. 4,16; Gen. 
xlix. 25 — imless we add also Buth i. 20 f.; in Gen. 
xliii 14 the name appears to be redactioual.^ It 

1 According to Baethgen (Ikitriige^ p. 294) nc is of Aramaic 
origiu. ^ So Dillniann, Kuenen, Coruill, Clicyiic. 



I 
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continued in use later, but except in P and Job was 
still quite infrequent, occurring only in Is. xiii. 6 = 
Joel i. 15 (in the alliterative phrase nj^p Tte?), Psa 
Ixviii. 15, xci. 1, and (if Euth be late) Euth i. 20 f. 
In Ezek. i. 24, x. 5, the word appears to be inter- 
polated — see Comill. Over against this infrequency 
in the ordinary usage of the word we have to set its 
great frequency in Job (thirty-one times) and its 
frequency in P (five times). P states the reason for 
his use of it ; it was in his opinion the patriarchal 
name for God (Ex. vi. 3) ; he consequently employs 
it, to the exclusion of Yahweh, in his narrative of the 
pre-Mosaic times — Gen. xvii 1 ; xxviiL 3 ; xxxv. 
11 ; xlviii. 3. The author of Job is manifestly 
guided by a similar opinion ; he also avoids the use 
of Yahweh and employs in its stead, as an archaism, 
the name Shaddai. Frequent as an archaism Shaddai 
is most infrequent at any time in ordinary usage, and 
in fact occurs only as a poetical epithet of God ; from 
this we more easily infer that Ammishaddai, Zuri- 
shaddai and Shaddaiur are archaic artificial forma- 
tions than that they were names actually current at 
any period. 

The name noniS forms a link between the two 
classes, since it contains both elements If all five 
names be artificial, we should therefore naturally 
attribute them all to a single mind. So far as 
Shaddai goes, the author of P seems likely enough to 
have been himself the creator of the names. But P 
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never employs the word i^ts of God ; should we infer 
from this that he did not create the names into which 
that term enters? If so, we must suppose that he 
drew these names from a source — a source which 
if the names be artificial and late must itself have 
been post-Deuteronomic. But perhaps the point 
should not be pressed; the style of P's narrative 
scarcely admits of the use of n*)S as an epithet of 
God. 

2. The usage of the other elements in the names 

I'lS^M, hn-nn, nonis, nismo, -nM^-Tay, and 

hn or 'hn is used in the composition of names of 
all periods. On *id^ see above, pp. 44 ff. ; except for 
certain names peculiar to P and Chronicles, compounds 
with ^o^ (s= kinsman) appear to be ancient. The 
word i^tw occurs in miw — ^the name of a Hittite con- 
temporary of David, a priestly contemporary of Ahaz, 
a prophetic contemporary of Jeremiah, and a priestly 
contemporary of Nehemiah, and in ^m'HIH — the name 
of two persons mentioned only by the Chronicler and, 
in post-biblical literature, of an angel. The simple 
name *niK is that of a contemporary of Solomon and a 
contemporary of Ezra ; it is also the name of a Judahite 
mentioned only in P and Chronicles. In proper 
names the root rno occurs as follows : — in (1) ^«rnD, 
Num. xxxiv. 28 (P); (2) mo — the name of one 
person of the seventh century, /oi^r of the post-Exilic 
period, one referred by Chronicles to David's time, and 
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another of uncertain date; (3) mD\ 1 Chr. viii. 25 ; 
and (4) piD — a post-Exilic family. 

Briefly — hn and n^iM occur in names of all periods ; 
**D27 occurs in a number of names peculiar to P and 
Chronicles (see pp. 45 ff.), but is otherwise confined to 
early names ; mo never occurs in early names (outside 
P and Chr.), but is frequent in names from the end of 
the seventh century onwards. 

3. The formations. 

With the exception of *i*)!LrrrD all the names, so 
far as the formations go, might with equal probability 
be assigned to any period. But the analogies for 
nismo in which the perfect is prefixed are late ; see 
above, pp. 177, 192. 

The convergence of the preceding three lines of 
evidence appears to me to cast great doubt on the 
genuine antiquity of the names compounded with *i*)S 
and nay and to give much probability to the view 
that they are post-Deuteronomic and probably post- 
Exilic artificial creations. This convergence is 
clearest in the case of *i*)SrrrQ ; for the absolute use 
of n'lS as a name of God, for the occurrence of mo in 
proper names, and for the prefixing of a perfect to 
its subject, we have no analogy in the earliest names 
recorded in the early writings, and but very little 
prior to the seventh century. 

I will conclude this examination of the names in 
P by a detailed analysis of the two lists already 
referred to in Num. i. and xxxiv. respectively, and of 
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the compounds with h^ peculiar to P. The lists in 
question record the names of fortj-four persons; 
twenty-four bear names peculiar to these lists, the 
remaining twenty names are found also elsewhere. 

1. The twenty-four names peculiar to Num. i. and 
xxxiv. 

Five of these are compoimds with n*)S and ^ntD 
and have just been discussed. 

Five others are compounded with ^«, viz. hn^trhxD, 
^«"'3?1D, hnXHt hvihr^il, hHTrw. Are these names 
early or late ? Apparently late, for in every case hn 
stands at the end of the name and in ^HrrrD after a 
perfect. The form of ^K**D^i^ is noticeable; if the 
punctuation be correct, the name appears to be formed 
by a combination of hn with the passive kal participle. 
Now the occurrence of participles in compound proper 
names, though frequent enough in Assyrian, is exceed- 
ingly rare in Hebrew;^ the few instances found in 
O.T. are, with the possible exception of ^M'^no, late 
or confined to P and Chronicles. The early origin of 
the section Gen. iv. 18 ff. in which ^H'^ino occurs 
has been questioned,* and in any case the names 
found in that narrative are far from being typically 
Hebraic. The other instances '—certain or probable 

1 Cr. Driver, Samuel, ppi 14, 106 ; Nestle, Marginalien, pp. 
7 f. On Assyrian participial compounds, Schrader, ZDMG, 
1872, p. 119. 

* By Nestle, Ix, 

^ Smsr is certainly not nn instance ; of. Driver, o;>. cit \\ 1 4. 
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^-of participles in compound names are ^MiriW, a 
post-Exilic family ; Swrno'TrD, the name of the grand- 
father (or ? family) of a contemporary of Nehemiah, 
and also of an Edomite (Gen. xxxvi. 39); TPthm(p), 
the name of a Davidic Levite mentioned only by the 
Chronicler, otherwise only of several contemporaries 
of Jeremiah and several post-Exilic persons ; hnhhiio,^ 
a post-Exilic family and also a descendant of Seth 
(P and Chr. only). We ought at least to compare 
also ht^iri^, the name of three persons mentioned only 
in Chronicles. 

So much as to the forms of these namea As to 
the other constituent elements: rrrD, it has been 
already seen, is frequent in late names but unknown 
in any that are unquestionably early (t.e. earlier than 
the seventh cent) The use of the other four roots 
in proper names is without much significance; i^iD 
occurs in none ; hoi only in h^oi, which occurs only 

Zerubbabel should, however, be included, if really » Sas prn • so 
Atill Eonig, Hebr. Sprache^ ii; p. 481. Many also find another 
early instance in Sps-ano, Nestle, Eigennammf p. 1 20 f. ; cf. Driver, 
Samuel^ p. 1 96. But I regard Vyn-nc as the correct form of this 
name, the sense probably being ''Hero of Baal" (cf. Imni al Kais). 
Tlie form Spa-ano receives no support from LXX., and from MT 
only in 1 Chr. viii. 34, ix. 40 a (but not b). The form nra-«SD— 
which appears to me more probably a mere meaningless corrup- 
tion (cf. Talm. c*pSn for q*.iSk) than a significant one — also 
favours Vpa-no. 

1 Notwithstanding MT^ this should be punctuated ^K^Vnq 
according to LXX. MaXcXcT/X; cf. Mcrc^Sci/X s ^N^c^np ; ct further 
Nestle, Lc, 
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in 1 Chr. xxiv. 17, and '♦^Dl, which occurs only in 
Num. xiii. 12 (P) ; nhw is common both in early 
and late uncompounded names ; the only other verbal 
compound which it serves to make is TVthw, which 
probably originated in the time of Jeremiah. The 
first element of ht^v^l is ambiguous ; if from yp, it 
also has analogies among names both early and late 
(cf. e.g. rr^M, rrsrr, ^M2?^t) ; but if from mi (cf. 
U J = to call), the only parallel is nsnhn — the name 
of a Midianite — Gen. xxv. 4 (J). 

One other fact is to be noted: ^M'^Soa though 
found nowhere else in O.T. is the name of several 
Babbis mentioned in the Mishna. 

Of the remaining fourteen names peculiar to the 
two lists, two, judged by the e\ddence of the approxi- 
mately contemporary writings, must without hesita- 
tion be considered ancient, viz. JTIM, rr^HM; see 
above, pp. 28, 38. The rest of the names are un- 
compounded, and with reference to them the data are 
scantier and less decisive Yet there is probability 
that the following are of pre -Exilic origin — ^nyis, 

Thus the root of n^lS is more frequent in early 
than in late writings and is never used by P; 
the other proper names from the root are all place 
and therefore presumably early names (i:« liTS; 
perhaps T^, yet see Kautzsch on 2 E. viii. 21, and 
1WD (?), Ps. xlii. 7). The root of '»3'um is in use 
both early and late, but never occurs in P ; the only 
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other proper names from it are j^rri and the place 
name D^Tl — ^both early. The root of pD2? is almost 
confined to pre-Exilic literature and is never used in 
P ; the only post-Exilic occurrences are in 1 Chr. ii. 7, 
where htr\W^ nD2? is clearly a reminiscence of the 
narrative in Joshua (vi. 18 ; vii. 25, JE), and Ps. 
xxxix. 3, unless we consider Prov. x.-xxii. post-Exilic, 
in which case we have four more post-Exilic occur- 
rences — Prov. xi. 17, 29 ; XV. 6, 27 ; all the remaining 
(eight) occurrences occur in the early narratives of 
the Hexateuch, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. The only 
other name from the root is that of the valley of 
Achor (e,g. Hos. ii. 17). 

In the nine names now left I find nothing sug- 
gestive, but note that three (]T^, fr^?, ]t^DW) have the 
termination j— (cf. pD^ above), and that •sjjnB is 
quite unique ; 'hT, if it mean " led into exile," as the 
Oxford Lexicon suggests with a ?, would probably be 
late, but it may equally well signify " rendered con- 
spicuous," or perhaps " exultant " * — meanings which 
may reflect any period. The other names are yhn, 
^^hm, TDM, p^DD. 

2. Our lists contain, in addition to the twenty- 
four names peculiar to them, eighteen, borne 
by twenty persons, which occiu* elsewhere. 

In the case of four of these not only the names, 

^ Cf. CISy 692 ; the note on mSjoSps runs *' Anne * is quern 
Baal exsultare fecit ? ' Cf. nomtn hehnticum, '^y ; Num. zxxiv. 
22." 
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but also the persons are known to us from other 
sources ; iSd can be traced to the earliest narratives, 
in which, however, it is probably the name of a tribe 
rather than an individual ; TOD'' with certainty only to 
D^; in the earlier narratives it occurs only where 
it may reasonably be suppoised to be redactional ^ — 
Num. xxxiL 12; Joa xiv. 6, 13 f. Both X^^rci and 
1T3'»D2? are mentioned in a genealogy (Euth iv. 18 S.), 
the early origin of which I see no reason to question 
whatever view be taken with regard to Ruth as a 
whola Possibly yrht^ (Num. xxxiv. 21) is identical 
with the TT^M (a mere orthographical variation) of 
Num. xi 26 (JE); the latter passage in any case 
proves the antiquity of the nama 

The remaining thirteen names occur elsewhere, but 
only as the names of difierent persons. 

Four of these — :it^^h^, sonrhn, f?M10», hn'^nht} — 
are known to have been current in or before the 
Davidic period.* 

Five others are probably of early origin, though we 
cannot trace them up to any very early period in 
extant early literature. These are (1) iirrD^?, the 
name of three persons in these lists ; if the K'ri be 

^ Cf. cjg, Driver^B analysis of the passages in question in his 
Introduction. 

* It must be noted, however, that ^loer (Num. xxxiv. 20) 
is textually uncertain : LXX. (2aXafi»}X), Syr. « Vk^sSt, a name 
peculiar to P. Further VntsSs in P (Num. zxxiv. 2G) is certain, 
but the Davidic name (2 S. iii. 15) is an uncertain variant 
for tsSo, 
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correct in 2 S. xiii 37, we should have the name as that 
of a foreigner in the Davidic period. But in any case 
the existence of the parallels Tim«, "nrrTTN, favours 
interpreting ^o^ as kinsman, and consequently regard- 
ing the name as of early origin. (2) TirrnM, 
iwn«, are presumably early on the ground of 
their first element : see p. 38 ; with the latter cf. 
the unquestionably early names it^^'^nN, liyht^, (3) 
|DS**^H, though current after the Exile, can be traced 
up to the end of the seventh century ; r)D**^M which 
occurs elsewhere only in another of P's lists is to be 
regarded on the ground of the formation (^h pre- 
fixed to pf.) as at least pre-Exilic. 

Two others, hn'^^n and ^«lDp, are less decisive, 
though the latter occurs as the name of a foreigner 
in Gen. xxii 21 (J£). 

Only one name is more probably late than early, 
viz. hMn^ : on the form ^m, postfixed to a pf., see 
p. 192. The name occurs elsewhere of two post-Exilic 
persons, a post-ExiUc family, and six persons men- 
tioned only in Chronicles : it is also frequent in the 
post-biblical period In reference to "^pl I note that 
it also occurs of a descendant of Aaron in 1 Chr. v. 31, 
and that rrpi is the name of two persons mentioned 
only by the Chronicler, 1 Chr. xxv. 4, xxv. 13. If the 
root be npl, it is imknown to Hebrew except in these 
names ; but cf. Aramaic Kpl : if ppl, cf. further the 
post-Exilic names pipi and n^pipn. 

Turning now to the compounds of h^ recorded by 
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P, we find fifteen (A 3, B 12) absolutely peculiar to 
him ; virtually peculiar, because found elsewhere only 
in the Chronicler's citations, are four others * all B, 
giving in all nineteen — A 3, B 16; the proportion 
between A and B is very significant. 

Several of these names have already been discussed 
and their chronological character so far as possible 
determined ; for r)D**^K, comparatively early, see p. 205 ; 
for ^MrrrD and ^M3n3, comparatively late, see pp. 200 f., 
205 ; for ^ys:hH and ^wn'is, probably artificial and late, 
see pp. 194 ff. ; for hn^c^hm, probably late, ^w^^w, 
^M^'i^lD, h^^srj, see pp. 200 ff. Three that have not yet 
been discussed deserve some attention : i^ltZT^H is pro- 
bably of pre-Exilic origin, for the divine name is pi*e- 
fixed ; little more can be said of it, for the superficially 
similar name ^imni of the Davidic period is differ- 
ently formed and means " daughter (/an oath," whereas 
nwrh^ signifies "God is an oath"; hiroho, judged by 
the probable history of the similar name mho, was 
perhaps not created or adopted by the Hebrews' 
earlier than the seventh century. But the most 
interesting of these names is hvh\ it consists of a 
preposition + a divine name — a formation almost 

» Thus Vn'aSo 1 Chr. vii. 31 «Gcn. xlvi. 17; Vicnrir 1 Chr. 
viL 14b Num. xxvi. 31 ; Sm^xh' 1 Chr. vii. 13aKam. xxvi. 48 ; 
Vmos 1 Chr. iv. 24 « Num. xxvL 12. 

^ Though it is to be noted that it was in very early use 
(dr. 1500 B.C.) in Canaan, being found in the Tel-el- Amama 
Tablets: see the Index to these, published by the British 
Museum (1892). 
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unique in O.T.^M^tD^CProv.xxxi. 1) being the only exact 
parallel ; but we also find a few names consisting of a 
prepositional phmse + a divine name, e.g, rr^bl and 
possibly ^N^?:j. In the absence of other O.T. names, 
our judgment as to the probable period in which hvh 
originated must be guided by other Semitic parallels 
and the growth of Semitic religious thought. On 
this point I am glad to be able to cite Professor 
Noldeke : ^ speaking of names " which by means of a 
preposition express the thought that man belongs to 
or springs from the deity/' he says, *' this formation 
gives the impression of a later period : it appears to 
rest on a reflection which must have been foreign to 
the highest antiquity." Among other Semitic ex- 
amples which he cites are the Palmyrene XOOX^h 
= " belonging to the sun/' and the names of the two 
daughters of Abu '1 'atahiya, an Arabian poet of the 
latter half of the eighth century A.D., jdl and jdSb, 
and also several Ethiopic names which are, however, 
rather of the type moi. 

I will now summarise the conclusions which 
appear to me justified by the preceding discussions, 
indicating in each case the convergent lines of 
evidence. 

1. Tlie names in P arc not as a whole pre-Davidic 
in character. 

Proofs: (a) The large proportion,especially in certain 

^ In WZKM, 1892, p. 314. Cf., however, alao on com- 
pountls with prepoflitioii;?, Ilalevy in KEJ^ x. 1 f. 
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lists, of compounds with a divine 
name. 

(b) The large proportion of names among 

compounds with ^n, in which ^n is 
the last element in the word. 

(c) The presence of names in which the 

perfect is prefixed, ^NrrrD, "TiSiTTD, 

(d) The formations with a preposition (^M^) 

and a participle (^m'^d^(D). The com- 
pounds with *i1S and n(D are also to 
be noted. 
2. The names — even those peculiar to P — are not 
similar in character to those current in ardinart/ life 
in the post-Exilic period. 

Proofs : (a) Entire absence of compounds with rr. 

(b) The occurrence of comx>ounds with "^nM 

and ^HN ; some slIbo of the comx>ounds 
with ^^, viz. m^'^D^, TirPD^, do not 
appear to be of late origin. 

(c) The large proportion of compounds with 

^N in certain lists. Both in Num. i. 
and Mxiv. they are more than a third 
of the whole; in the post-Exilic priestly 
list they are less than a third, in post- 
Exilic lay list less than a seventh. 

(d) The compounds with lis and -nw. 

(e) Certain individual names, e.ff. iy\l, 
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3. Some of the names are late artificial creations. 
Proofs: (a) Compounds with 'TIS and n». 

(ft) Compounds with a preposition (^M^) 

and a participle (Sm'^d^d) ; and perhaps 

(c) Certain other names, e.g, SniTTD, ^NDn3. 

4. Some of the names peculiar to P do not appear 
to have been coined by the author, nor by any late 
writer, nor to have been current after the Exile. 

Proofs: (a) Names compounded with "^IM, "^nM. 

(b) Certain names from roots never used by 

P, and little, if at all, by any late 
writers, e.g. "ws. 

(c) viD'hi^ ; and possibly, against the view 

that the words are artificial forma- 
tions by P himself, we may add 
((2) Compounds with *i1S, and therefore also 
comx>ounds with n©. 

5. Some of the names boiiie by persons mentioned 
only in P, but also by other persons mentioned by 
other writers, are early in character and a few are not 
known to have been current late, e.g, ik^^n. 

Briefly, then, P's names consist in part of ordinary 
names tliat were current early, in part of ordinary 
names that only originated at a late period, and in 
part of artificial names that were never current in 
ordinary life at any time. 

One or two inferences of some interest seem to 

follow. The systematic lists of tribal princes, etc., 

found in F are valueless as records of tlie Mosaic age: 

u 



1 
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the names are in part drawn from earlier sources 
(JE, D) still extant, in part (e.g. v\uht^, pD^) from 
earlier sources now lost ; but these lost sources do not 
appear to have been considerable, since to complete 
the lists some and probablj several names created 
ad hoc or chosen from current names had to be in- 
cluded Both in the creation of artificial names and 
in the choice of late current names compounds were 
preferred, perhaps as being more suitably significant 
(e.g, ^NiTTD, TTBn'ls), but to the exclusion of all com- 
pounds with TT ; hence the striking preponderance of 
compounds with ^h. In the case of these last, it is 
impossible to determine with certainty the individual 
names which are late ; but of the twenty-nine names 
(A 4, B 25) entirely peculiar to P, or by him alone 
referred to Mosaic times, the probability appears to me 
great that the following seventeen (A 1, B 16) are of 
late origin, and several also of artificial character — 

f?WD, f^MW^D, f^MriD, ^H'n^, f^M'^^^aO, ^NmD, ^H-^tolD, 

^MniM, h^'^trhw. These names have what appears to 
me an instructive parallel in the post-biblical angelic 
names ; these it will scarcely be questioned are of 
|K)st-Exilic origin, and in large part of artificial char- 
acter ; of twenty names of angels in the Greek text of 
Enoch vi., the following twelve are compounded with Sh 
— "ApoKiriK Xtafiafiiiik (probably = f^H^^D^D), Ta/ui/X, 
ZaictifX, BaX^cti/X, *Afiapii^X, Qavaai]\ Xa/ui^, Ed/uifX, 
TvpifjX, *Ioi;/ui7X, SaptifX. , In comparing these with 
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the Beventeen probably post-Exilic names in P these 
points are noticeable: (1) in every name in Enoch the ^k 
is the last element ; with the exception of iis'»^m, the 
reverse of ^mtis, this is also true of the seventeen 
names from P; (2) the entire or almost entire 
absence of verbal compounds ; contrast the pre-Exilic 
names, infra, pp. 212 f. ; (3) the large number of forms 
containing the binding vowel "^.^ 

We can now return to the names in Chronicles 
better prepared to determine the character of in- 
dividual names, and by the help of the further results 
so obtained to consider the bearing of the proper 
names on the historical character of certain parts 
of the Books of Chronicles. There remain to be 
considered compounds with hn peculiar to the 
Chronicler, in general and in detail, and some details 
of the compounds with rr. 

Firstly, the names in hn peculiar to the Chronicler. 
I will approach the discussion of these through a 
statistical presentation of the distribution over periods 
and in the different sources of all Hebrew personal 
(or tribal names) compounded with ^^«. Thus, of 
Hebrew personal (or tribal names) compoimded with 
^M, there are — 

^ The presence of this is clear from the Greek forms ; less 
clear in the Ethiopic which is alone extant for the list in chap. 
Ixix. On the interpretation of the forms, and for a harmony of 
the Greek and Ethiopic texts in chap, vi ami the Ethiopic text 
in chap. Ixix., see Dillmann, Doi Back Atnoch, pp. 93-95. 
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Found in the pre-Exilic sonrces 

Confined to P 

ConfinedtoChr. {i,^i-*^;^,''|'} 

I Elsewhere A 8, B 12 J 

Confined to P and Chr. .... 

„ P and Period IV. . 

„ Chr. and Period lY. 

„ P, Chr., and Period IV. . 

„ Period IV. ... . 




A. 


a 


Total. 


20 


22 = 


42 


3 


11 « 


14 


11 


19 « 


30 


1 


61 = 


6 





2 = 


2 


1 


6 « 


6 





3 = 


3 





6 = 


6 


36 


73 = 


109 



The following five names, all B, do not come 
under any of the above classes : Snid^, only in Prov. 
xxxi ; hi^hhuc, except for Neh. xi 4, confined to P ; 
^HlDp, the name of a foreigner in JE, otherwise 
confined to F and Chr. ; ^Nin, the name of foreigners 
in JE and P, otherwise confined to Chr.; f?Hl3D, except 
as a place name only in 1 Chr. iv. 4. 

In view of the conclusions already reached with 
regard to the names as a whole in P and Chr., safe 
conclusions as to the general character of pre-Exilic 
names can only be based on the pre-Exilic source& 
Confining ourselves in the case of hn names to the 
pre-Exilic sources, we find that the certainly pre-Exilic 
names are thus composed : — 

A number 20, 

*Sii being followed by a $wun (or pronoun) in 9 names.' 

verb (a) in impf. 2\ . 

(6)inpt 6j " • »»^««- 

1 Yet cf. p 206 n. 1. 

2 aifSn, n'Sie, •n.'fVn, »pn'W, "iSo'Vit, njf^it, ejr^ oSrVn, jnr^. 

• o'P'Sk, lean'Sn; per'Si jwVit, tjj^ napVn, |»tVic, arpSie. 
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In three cases the second constituent of the word 
is uncertain. Hprhn is textually uncertain, and, if 
correct, etymologically obscure. ^(D"»^H is apparently 
a case of the pf. preceded by ^ht^ — ^the verb in that case 
being either ^w^ (in which case the original pro- 
nunciation would have been :9tjr^tf) or more probably, 
since the LXX. (*£\uraZe) already supports the present 
pointing, s^W ; this is the view of Olshausen,^ but the 
Ch>f. Lex. appears to treat the second element as a 
noun, virtually identifying ^^or^H with srwo^ht^. In 
TT^N the ambiguity of the second element is greater ; 
see p. 61. 

B number 22, 

^ being preceded by a noun in . 13 namea.^ 



t> 



verb (a) in impf. 4 ^ 
(6)inpl 3/ " 



7 names.' 



The remaining names are Snidd:^ and ^nC*^)^^ ; the 
latter was perhaps originally a verbal compound, " God 
has judged," and only later written with the yod as 
a substantival compound, " God is a judge." 

Several details, e.ff. the changing ratio in the differ- 
ent pre-Exilic ixsriods between A and B and between 

* Htbr, Gram, p. 619. 

*^ Sacaac, Sacnic (in pre-£xilic sources only of a foreigner 2 S. 
xiiiL 20, and as a symbolic name Is. xxiz. 1), Vn^h (in Oxf, Ltx. 
treated as verbal b SM*n*), W (vide p 153), Vicnrc (vuie p. 164), 
Vmay, Sump, Sunip, Sm'dp, ^inp, Sm'oSb (as pre-Exilic, doubtful, vide 
p. 804, n. 2), Vmor, Wmo (vide p. 164). 

• Sitpin*, Sitjrcr', Vrw, ^nesnv ; ^icrrrp, SicTiSicr, Sjc:n, 



J 
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comx>ounds in which the p£ precedes or follows ^h, 
have alreculy been discussed. One remains for 
examination here. From the foregoing analysis it 
appears that whereas, in pre-£xilic names, the pf. 
is prefixed twice or thrice as often as it is post-fixed, 
the imp£ is prefixed onlj half as often as it is post- 
fixed to ^N. But closer inspection shows that the 
compounds with a pf. or with an imp£ which is post- 
fixed and the compounds with an impf. which is pre- 
fixed are not altogether homogeneoua All the 
former names are beyond question purely personal in 
character — they are the names of individuals ; but 
three out of the four names in which the imp£ is 
prefixed to ht^ are known to have been tribal ^tnwn, 
^K^nsOP, ^KDm'*) and, apart from the tribal legends cast 
in personal forms, are not known to have been personal 

In tribal and place names t\m prefixing is paralleled 
in early times ; we have 

(1) Among the places (or tribes) of Oberrutenu, 
ix. Palestine, mentioned by Thothmes III. 
circa 1500 B.c. 

These forms compaix*d with the well-known O.T. 
names v\riV and np:r» suggest that forms of tribal 
names such as pm^ are truncated.^ 

^ See Meyer in ZATW^ 1886, ppi 1-16 ; and the important 
diBcunion by W. Max Miiller in A$ien «. Europa^ pp. 162-164, 
who shows that the equivalence of Y-8a-p-'a-r| b Vmso" is open to 
less doubt than ,Meyer admittctl, and that the names ore of 
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(2) The O.T. place names 

f?Knr, ^Mnp"», mentioned in the pi-e-Exilic 
8ource& 

^MDT, ^NnnD\ ^MSnpr, ^md'T*, mentioned 
only in imcertain or late sources, but as 
place names probablj of early origin. 

(3) The O.T. place names in which an impf. pre- 
cedes Q^f — D^^T, Drrp^, D27Dp, DWp^ D^p\ 

It is thus quite clear that the formation in which 
the impf. is followed by ^h is early, but it is only 
proved customary with regard to tribal and place 
names. 

That the formation was not in early use among the 
Hebrews for names of individuals appears to me 
tolerably certain from the following considerations : — 

(1) The earliest and only pre-Exilic instances 
of imp£ + ^H are ^NpiTT' and ht^sow^ (the 
latter previously tribal) at the end of the 
seventh century; but prior to the seventh 
century we have at least five compounds with 
tlie pf., and in the seventh century four more. 

(2) The analogy of compomids with rv. Dis- 

pla€e$ (not tribes). The frequency of this (truncated f) fonnation, 
both in Arabic and Hebrew place names, has been noted by 
Noldeke {ZDMG^ 1861, pp. 807 f.), who cites nnfi*, wa*, iw*, jrc*, 

^ri» Siri» f^'' kS^-* '^^ ^wd others, and notes that the 

absence of the Tanwin in Arabic indicates how keenly the 
verbal character of the forms was felt He further discusses 
the imrallcl forms of 3rd f. impf., ejj, f^ , and perhaps srsn. 
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regarding Chr. we find in O.T. thirteen 
names of the type impf. + TV ; two^ only 
of these occur in the eighth century and none 
earlier; six others first occur at the close of 
the seventh century, the remaining five after 
the Exile. Contrast with this the occurrence 
in or before the eighth century of about 
twenty compounds with a pf. 
(3) The comparative data. The formation in which 
an impf precedes a divine name appears to have 
been rare in several other Semitic languages ; 
in Phoenician we find T^oirP, and perhaps 
his father's name ^wrr — fourth century 
B.C. ; * in Aramaic f^wnriT (sixth centuiy or 
earlier), but the note in the Ck)rpus on the last 
name runs — ^"haud multa sunt nomina cum 
imperfecto verbi composita." ' Names of this 
type are rather more numerous in Assyrian ; 



1 n*pirr, .ttu*. Neither of these instances is quite certain, 
n the case of »;??a* (generally taken to be « n7!o* : cf. Gei.'K. 
7, 3X the initial yod is recognised by MT only in I& viii 2, by 
lie LXX. (Ba/MX^as ; cf. Zapa^Sias » ^?y^ and other VV. no- 
rhere. The form n*pin* is frequent in A/7, yet the LXX. 
E^cKcas) never distinguishes it from the form nT<n ; contrast 
lie distinctive transliteration of Sicpin* by 'Ic^cKciyA. As the 
iXX. never recognises the yod in this latter name, although its 
ccurrenoe in MT seems too frequent to be accidental, we ought 
erhaps to attach no great weight to its not supporting the * in 
le trra* of Is. viii. 2. 

2 CIS, L 1. ^ CIS, ii. 47. 
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Schrader ^ quotes ik-bi-ilu, is-mi-da-kan, ir-ba- 
marduk, is-mi-bil, im-gur-bil, and several, vrhich 
Professor Hommel considers to be of Arabian 
origin, have been found on early Babylonian 
contract tablets (c. 2000 B.c.).^ 
From this it follows that in determining the date 
and character of uncertain names, we must consider 
names in which the impf. precedes a divine name, if 
early, tribal and not personal, or, if personal, compara- 
tively late — not earlier, let' us say, than the eighth 
century. 

I think we may go further and say that in the 
earliest Hebrew names of individuals the verbal 
element always stood in the perfect, for the total 
number of names in which an impf. follows a divine 
name are also very few and chiefly late ; they appear as 
follows : — one in the Davidic period (nIIT^m),' one in 
the eighth century {tr\rh^\ two in the seventh (pD^'inr'* 
and D'^jrnrp), and two in the post-Exilic period (l^'^r 
and y^rnhvi). 

1 ZDMO, 1872, p. 135. 

2 Hommel {ZDMG, 1895, p. 525) cites from Meissner's 
Beitrdge zum altltahijlonuchen Privuirecht^ Jarbi-ilu, Jamlik-ilu, 
Ya'zar-ilu ; Sayce (Contemp. Review^ Oct. 1 895, p. 482), on the 
authority of Pinches, Jacob(-el) and Jo6ei>h(-el). 

' Til is single instance in tlie Davidic jxiriod stands some- 
what isolated ; so far as the consonantal text goes it might be 
of the familiar early type Sic and pf. («*?n'Sic) ; the LXX. ('EAi- 
a)3a) is unfortunately indecisive as to the pronunciation of the 
name in the second century. 
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The early tribal or place names thus stand out iu 
marked contrast with the early personal names, by 
reason of the occurrence of the imperfect and the 
position of the verb. Now it has usually been 
assumed that the imperfect in compound proper 
names has a simple imperfect sense, and this is 
certainly the case with the names in which the 
subject precedes and, in view of the parallel names 
containing the perfect, probable enough in the (late) 
personal names in which the subject follows. But 
may not the reason of the unusual tense and the 
unusual position of the verb in the tribal names be 
due to the &ct that the verb is voluntative ; in that 
case it would necessarily stand first? We should 
then interpret as follows : — ^^hddv = Let El increase ; 
^Nnop = Let El strive ; hmy* = Let El build (the 
city) ; f^Nnr = Let El sow ; DMp^ = Let the people (?) 
possess (?), eta I agree with Meyer ^ that hn in the 
place names is the spirit of the place {der locale 
Damon) \ if the voluntative interpretation of the 
verbal elements in these names be correct, these places 
probably received their names from invocations to the 
genius of the place by the first settlers. Are tlie 
tribal names derived from war cries ? 

Granted the correctness of the foregoing con- 
clusions, another important inference may be drawn : 
tribal names, in many instances, are not derivative 
from personal names. In estimating the ixilatiou 

» ZATir, 188G, p. 4. 
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between A and B in personal pie-Exilic names we 
ought, therefore, to deduct these tribal, non-personal 
names: then A just outnumbers B(20:19);a few 
other B names are questionable as personal instances, 
^•^* ^N'^^np, but the A names are unmistakably personal. 
Turning to the names pecvliar to Chronicles we 
find A:B = ll:19,a proportion different from that 
among pre-Exilic names, but approximating to that 
found among names still current in Period IV. (8:19). 
The inference is that some of these names are really 
post-Exilic, though referred by the Chronicler to pre- 
Exilic periods, and that some (since the proportion is 
not identical with the post -Exilic) are genuinely 
ancient names. In detail : names peculiar to Chronicles 
exclusive of those which are peculiar to 1 Chr. i.-ix. 
consist of eight A and twelve B names. The A names 
are — 

:rcht^ (2 Chr. xvii. 1 7); pre-Exilic origin probable on 
account of the form, see pp. 192, 177 ; and also 
the second constituent, c£ irpirr (Davidic). 
Among the neighbouring people of Syria the 
name was already current in the days of 
Solomon, 1 K. xi. 23; cf. the Midianite ^rrnN, 
Gen. xxv. 4 (J£). The name is not known to 
have been cun*ent among the Hebrews after 
the Exile. 
^n"»Sn. The name of nine different persons men- 
tioned only by the Chronicler. If the name 
were i-eally so }x>puliir iis this indicates, why 
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does it occur in no other source ? It appears 
to me an artificial variant of ^n^*^ or Trht^ ; 
cf. the parallel artificiality '^n^M D'TiSh in the 
Elohistic Psalter.* 

nnist^^^tf. Form earlj; second constituent late, 
and, so far as I am aware, imknown in other 
proper names. The name occurs only in 
1 Chr. XXV. 4, and thence in verse 27. The six 
names which follow it in verse 4 are, as has 
long * been recognised, the result of dividing a 
sentence into suitable lengths ; should rrnN'^^H 
be included and pointed n^N*«^N ? in any case 
the name seems artificial 

nrr^D^H Lb in three respects unusual, for (1) it 
consists of three elements — vocative, verb, 
object; (2) the verbal constituent is impera- 
tive; and (3) the object of the verb is expressed. 
Analogies for each of these characteristics are, 
so far as they exist at all, entirely or mainly 
late. As to (1) ; compound names with three 
elements are common in Assyrian, but very 

' Driver, Introd. p. 350. In view of the literary history of 
Sk*Vm I cannot regard Barton's explanation of it as prohuble ; 
he sees in the name a survival from the period when ^ was 
tlic name of a special deity ; he finds the same usage of Sm in 
Skvu, a name whose early origin is equally suspicious (cf. p. 205) ; 
Barton's argument will be found in the Oriental Siudia of the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia, Boston, 1894, pp. 97 f. 

^ Since Ewald ; see his Lehrbueh, 274 h; cf. also llobertsou 
Smith, Old Test, in Jewitli Church (second ed.), p. 143. 
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rare in Hebrew, and in no other Hebrew name 
is one of the three elements clearly verbal. 
It has been suggested^ that the post-Exilic 
Tvjpyn should be treated as equal to rrjpTi^ri 
( = Wait for Yah) ; this would give a name in 
two respects analogous to '*rr^D"»SM. The other 
instances of compounds with three elements are 
(a) '>T}9^7^ht^, nnion, and perhaps SnSsi, all 
confined to the post-Exilic literature ; (b) the 
allied forms ^mD"td, irrD^D, Sn»'*d, of which 
the first and last are confined to the post- 
Exilic literature, and the second is not clearly 
found before the ninth century, see pp. 156 f. ; 
(c) etymologically obscure, but possibly of this 
type are ^MD'^nM and ^M»"inD (J), see p. 164; 
and nmpnm^ (Chr.) ; and (d) the pronominal 
forms ^nIDD:? (eighth century) and nQ-^SOn 
(seventh century). Even if the yod in In'^Sh, 
etc., be suffixal, the foregoing examples remain 
rare examples, differing from the usual type 
IN^'^M, etc As to (2) and (3) I note briefly 
that many instances of imperatives in proper 
names cited by Olshausen^ are questionable, 
that most of the clearer instances, as e,ff. 
S^niV, are confined to the post-Exilic litera- 
ture, and that no certain early instance 
exists; clear cases of the occurrence of the 

^ Cheyne on Pa. xxxiii 20 ; Siegfried-StAde, s,v. 
2 H^, Gram. 277 g, 3 i. 
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object are also late, ht^'^rhi^w in the sixth cen- 
tury is the earliest, and some are apparently 
quite artificial, e,g. it^'^noDl. I infer, therefore, 
that in^D'^^N is not a Davidic name, but a 
name either current in the fourth century or 
coined by the Chronicler. 

29DQr^H is presumably early; note (a) the form, 
seep. 192; (b) the second constituent, with 
which compare rPM© and toDBTirr (Davidic). 

D273Sk. The form of the name and the root D^3 
are in early use. 

^'B^Sh ? 

*Tnif?H. The form of the name and the early 
occun'ence of the root int (Gen. xxx. 20, E) are 
in favour of regarding this as a genuine old 
name. It may be such; at the same time 
the affection shown by the Chronicler for 
names containing this root makes it question- 
able whether he was guided, in inserting 
lyjhn in his lists, by any ancient source. 

In any case the history of 131 in Hebrew 
proper names is worth observing ; names containing 
the root occur as follows: — 



Name. Persons mentioned In Period InChr. Totals, 

in pre-£xilic books. IV. only. 

•ni 3 4=7 

Till 1 (10th cent) 1 (Ktb.) = 1 or 2 

rrrni 1 (text ?) = 1 ? 
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Name. Peraonii mentioned In Period In Chr. Totals, 

in pre-Exilic books. IV. only. 

niT 1 2 = 4 (P 1) 

Sn^t 1 1=2 

miT 2 7=9 

•nnm l (9th cent.) 2 6=9 

Tiroi? . 1 = 1 

•ni^N 2=2 

3 10 23 = 36 



The most significant features of the history are 
these: of the nine names only three occur in pre- 
Exilic literature and each as the name of but one pre- 
Exilic person; but seven of the names occur in 
Chronicles and most of them as the name of several 
persons. Again, of the nine names, one name only is 
common to pre-Exilic literature and Chronicles; but 
five are common to Period lY. and Chronicles. 

The historical character, therefore, of persons bear- 
ing one of these names and mentioned only by the 
Chronicler appears to me suspicious. Did *TllbM and 
*TirDj;, the only names in Chronicles not also 
current in Period IV., arise by artificial variation 
from ^mrp an early name still current in Period IV. ? 
Compare the suggested case of ^n^'Sn as a variation of 

One thing is certain, *Tlt in post-Exilic names is 
common ; it is so also in Palmyrcnc names. Is tliis 
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coincidence accidental? The comparison is in any 
case curious ; Ledrain ^ cites T17, 2 ; tmt, 3 ; Simt, 

14 ; mi, 1 ; Nfrni, 4 ; ^yyiyt, 1 ; nnmt, 4 ; mt^17, 

14 ; Tinn^, 2 ; in all 45 persons. 

The twelve B names peculiar to Chronicles (1 Chr. 
X.-2 Chr. XXX vi.) are : — 

^N^niN, later the name of an angel, cf. p. 198. 

The parallel name miN is Davidic. 
Sn^^H. The affinities of this name are late or 
doubtful Although the root mn is found 
in all periods of Hebrew literature and occurs 
in the early Syrian names ynn and Smn, 
all the Hebrew names into which it enters 
are post-Exilic or rcferred to the pre-Exilic 
periods only by the late writers. The names 

are mn, mm, htrtrr, nw^no, mn-SD. 

f?M3rT»;* form probably quite late, see p. 200. 

h^hhrr] form not early for personal names; see 
pp. 215 ff. ; cf. also the parallel name hnhhrit^, 
which occurs only in P (Chr.) and Neh. xi. 4. 

htrWT ; form not early, see pp. 215 ff. Compounds 
with 71WS occur in all periods from Period II., 
cf f?NrrW ; but some are very freqttent late, e.g. 

rr\Dso. 






In each of these names the initial yod which 

alone differentiates the last two from forms 

otherwise known is textually uncertain. If 

the yod be original, the names as personal 

* Op, cit. (see p. 34, n. 7). * Cf. Palmyrcnc Vayr. 
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are not early, see p. 217. Further, with 

regard to hvk'^S'\ note that the root ni? occurs 

only in late proper names. 
SN''^2?. The parallel names are pi^'^m, eighth century ; 

rrr^^irp and mshvk confined to 1 Chr. i.-ix.; 

m29, seventh century, and still current in 

post-Exilic period. 
f?MDl is a post-biblical angel name; ^ndt is the 

name of a town; otherwise the root occm-s 

only in late or uncertain names, viz. rPDl, 

MDl, and NIDI. 
f?Nl*lD) 1 Form probably late, see p. 221. Affinities 
SniIBD J decidedly late ; y^mht^ * is the name of six 

post-Exilic persons and one mentioned only 

in Chr.; TOT of one post-Exilic person and 

one mentioned only in P. 
With regard to the ten names peculiar to 1 Chr. 
i.-ix., it is to be noted (1) that there is nothing in the 
second constituents of the three A names lih^, rrr^^N, 
hxht^, to cast doubt on the comparatively early 
origin which their farm suggests ; (2) that three of 
the eight B names — ^^M'^nip^, f?N'iD'»Br, Sm^TTP — are 
tribal or comparatively late personal names (p. 217) ; 
that SM*lDn, if the first element signify father-in-law, 
is a name of early origin and of a formation that 
became obsolete before the Exile (p. 64). Tlie 
remaining three names (Smi»n, htm^, Sm'H'*) arc 
inconclusive. 

^ Nestle, Eigmnamai, 194. 
15 
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With the help of the fuller data now at our com- 
mand I return to the examination of the names 
peculiar to Chronicles, and to the attempt to determine 
the historical character of particular lista 

The post-Davidic character of the names in 1 Chr. 
xxvi 2-32 was sufficiently evident from the proportion 
— <ilosely approximating to that found among post- 
Exilic names — of compounds with a divine name to 
all othera I now note these additional features 
indicative of late date : — 

1. The pf precedes Tr in thrice as many names as 

it follows TV — 9 : 3 ; cf. pp. 176 £ 

2. In the compounds with Sn, B outnumbers A by 

seven to three. 

3. The presence of participial compounds — mhmo, 

f^MiT'p; see p. 200. 

4. The forms ^ht^^TV (cf. p. 217) and htrow (cf. 

p. 221). 
Certain points indicate that this list is one con- 
sisting in whole or in part of post-Exilic family 
names; thus the proportion between the compounds 
with divine names and others is not so great as that 
found in post-Exilic personal names, but greater than 
among the names of post-Exilic families (Neh. iii.) ; 
several of the names recur in other lists of priests, 
eta, mentioned by the Chronicler in connection with 
other reigns, e.g, m^l (2 Chr. xx. 14 ; xxix. 13 ; xxxiv. 
12), f?M3n3 (2 Chr. XXXV. 9), HNV (1 Chr. vi. 6; 
2 Chr. xxix. 12); several actually occur elsewhere as 
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(certainly or probably) family names, e,g. D'^D© (of. 
DDIDBD Num. xxvi. 39), 'HDT (cf. Neh. xi. 9), rvthxD 
(of. Ezra viii. 10), rr^t^W (cf. Neh. xiL 36). 

Granted that the list does largely consist of the 
names of post-Exilic families, an examination of the 
names throws some light on the date of the eponymous 
ancestors of the families — ^in other words of the origin 
of the priestly families. The list contains few antique 
features requiring a really early origin; on the other 
hand many features point to a period not earlier than 
the seventh century ; note the proportion of divine 
names compared with that found among the contem- 
poraries of Jeremiah, the proportion of Sn B to 
f?N A names, which is only equalled in and after the 
seventh century, the formations with a participle and 
with the imperf. preceding the divine name. One 
characteristic of the list indicates a still later origin 
for at least some of the names, viz. the relative 
numbers of compounds with Sn and compounds with 
rr ; the ratio is the same as that found in the names 
of post-Exilic individuals, but widely different from 
that in names of post-Exilic families, see p. 18G. 
Note also that some of these names, though frequently 
recurring, are confined to post -Exilic persons (or 
families) and persons mentioned only in Chronicles, e,g. 

The theory just proposed in explanation of the 
character and origin of the names in 1 Chr. xxvi is 
confirmed by an examination of the twenty-four priestly 
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names in 1 Chr. xxiv. 7-18; the8e,too,are clearly of post- 
Davidic origin, for the compounds with a divine name 
are all but half of the whole — eleven out of twenty- 
four ; B compounds with m are three and a half times 
as numerous as A (7 : 2) ; none of the names are 
of the common early type in which a pf. precedes a 
divine name, but in four (iTDDQ), mnriD, m^, mrr) 
the p£ follows a divine name ; in two the imp£ follows 
and in one it precedes a divine name (l'n"'irr, TOrf?M, 

On the other hand it is much clearer in the pre- 
sent case that the names are actually names of post- 
Exilic families; twelve of them occur as the names 
of post-Exilic priestly families, viz. Immer, Jeshua, 
Hakkoz, Malchijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Jachin, Abijah, 
Bilgah, Joiarib, Jedaiah, and Harim (Ezra iL 36 f., 
61 ; Neh. x. 4, 8, 9, xi. 10, xiL 4 f., 6, 15) ; another, 
Hezir, is the name of a post-Exilic levitical family 
(Ezra ii 36); further, the Delaiah and Shecaniah of 
the Chronicler^s list should be compared with the 
families (?) of the same name in Neh. viL 62, iii 29 
respectively. 

It would be tedious to enter into a detailed exam- 
ination of all the priestly and levitical lists ; enough 
has already been said to show that an examination of 
the names confirms the conclusion arrived at on more 
general grounds by Graf ^ that, as an account of David's 
reign, 1 Chr. xxiii-xxviL is entirely void of historical 
1 Die geiikkhtlichm BUdur du A.T. 238 ff. 
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worth. I have already indicated that the character 
of the names suggests that the priestly and levitical 
families cannot have originated earlier than the eighth 
or seventh centuries B.c. For the history of early times 
the levitical genealogies of 1 Chr. v. 27-vL 53 are 
equally worthless ; names known to us from earlier 
sources are there, but the unknown names, taken as a 
whole, are clearly of later origin than the date to 
which they are assigned ; several details in connection 
with them have already been discussed (p. 172; 
cf. pp. 177 f.). 

Judged by the names of the brief levitical 
genealogy of 2 Chr. xx. 14 the accompanying incident, 
referred to Jehoshaphat's reign, must be considered of 
very questionable historical worth ; thefarmation of the 
names ^M'^rr and Sw'^rP is late (see p. 217); moreover 
both names though frequent in Chronicles are other- 
wise confined to the post-Exilic period ; the remaining 
three names, though one is of early, another of com- 
l)aratively early (eighth century) origin, are all 
frequent after the Exila 

I will now pass to names other than those of 
priests and levites ; and firstly to certain Davidic lists. 

In 2 S. xxiii. 24-39 we have a list of David's 
heroes; the siinie list is found in 1 Chr. xi. 2G-41a, 
wliere the text of the names is on the whole better 
pi\3sen'ed ; in Chr. moreover the list is continued so 
as to include twenty-two fresh names. Graf ^ infers 

1 0/1. <rit p. 108. 
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that the Chronider is here following not our present 
" Samuel " but a source common to both compilers : this 
may be so, and some of the additional names recorded 
in Chronicles may be genuine, but several are not ; I 
note (1) the larger proportion of compounds with a 
divine name in these verses than in the preceding ; (2) 
the formation (p. 217) and history (see App.) of (a) 
hnrr, mm\ f?M^»y', (6) f?Kirr ; (3) hnht^, see p. 219 ; 
and (4) the history and afi&nities of m^, pp. 295, 309. 

Possibly these additional names were in part 
derived from ancient, in part from late and worthless 
sources ; ^ or the late names may have been inserted 
instead of certain names which had become obliterated 
in the early source. 

The phenomena presented by chap, xii are similar : 
some of the names in verses 1-22 are no doubt early, 
e.g. itrriH, BDnV verse 3 ; Trh:?^ verse 5. But the chapter 
does not appear to be based to any considerable extent 
on sources of historical worth ; and certainly here also 
many of the names are post-Davidic, e.g. rrwDOT, Trcn\ 
htr^rv verse 4 ; Sm'^m, verse 11 ; ^>«rT verse 20. 

Of all the Davidic lists that which, judged by the 
proper names, has most appearance of being in large 
^xirt a trustworthy I'ecord of David's reign occurs in 
1 Chr. xxvii 25-31. Of the sixteen names only five 
are compounds with a divine name, but two of these 
(m^, mm) and one other, "HIT, are probably late 

^ For a similarly mixed origiu of a section jieculiar to 
Chronicles, cf. Graf, op, cU, 198 f. 
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names ; removing these three we are left with three 
compounds and ten others — the ratio 1:3^ is practi- 
cally identical with that found in the names of 2 S. 
ix.-xx. Further, the presence of pn^M in the list 
and the formation of two of the divine compounds (JHDV, 
a):n*^) favours an early origin for the rest of list; the other 
divine compound hnn^?, however, it must be admitted, 
is of more doubtful date. The name niDTJ; is ancient 
(2 S. xxiiL 31); it is significant that the only other 
person of the name mentioned by the Chronicler 
(1 Chr. viii 36) is mentioned in a list which appears to 
be of good historical value, see p. 241. 

The later we descend, the less conclusive does the 
critical argument from proper names become ; but we 
need not hesitate to deny the historical character 
of Jehoshaphat's "princes," etc., 2 Chr. xvii. 7 f. 
Excluding Ben-hail, which is a mere textual error,^ 
we have fifteen names ; with one exception they are 
all compounds with a divine name : TV B outnumber 
m A names by nine to two ; the perfect precedes a 
divine name in six, follows in only three names. These 
features would not characterise a genuine list of the 
ninth century. 

In 2 Chr. xxL 2 the Chronicler records the names 
of six sons of Jehoshaphat otherwise unknown to us. 
I will in this case lay no stress on the fact that all 
the names are compounds with a divine name; 
perhaps this could be explained ; but these points cost 

* See above, p. 65. 
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doubt on the historicity of the record — (1) in all of 
the compounds with m a pf. precedes ; (2) the forma- 
tion and history of h^r^rv ; (3) the history of SnD'^o. 

The historicity of a prophetic contemporary of 
Jehoshaphat — Eliezer, son of Dodavahu — ^mentioned 
only by the Chronicler (2 Chr. xx. 37) is more prob- 
abla It is true we have here only two names to 
guide us and one, Tiy»SN, is quite inconclusive; it 
is an early name, but it was also current late and 
occurs in other passages peculiar to the Chronicler. 
The remaining name is, however, very noticeable : if 
the reading Trvsl and the interpretation suggested 
above (p. 62) be correct, the name is almost certainly 
of early origin, but we have no evidence that it 
continued current to a late period ; its occurrence in 
Chronicles suggests, therefore, that it may have been 
derived by him from a good record of Jehoshaphat's 
reign. 

The names in 1 Chr. i.-ix. remain to be considered. 
The data obtained in the preceding discussions appear 
to me to cast some light on these obscure chapters ; 
they are available for determining, or helping to deter- 
mine, whether the names in particular sections are 
tril>al and family or jiersonal, and in the latter case of 
fixing approximately tlic ^xsriod in which the names 
originated. This how*ever is to be remarked in 
general, that from a study of the names alone we can 
only determine, even approximately, the antiquity of 
the Chronicler's source when the names are clearly 
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personal ; if in these cases the names are late, the 
source must be late ; on the other hand if the names 
are family names, even though they be shown to be 
of an early type, we cannot be certain that the source 
is early ; the records may be of late periods in the 
history of the families in question. I will now 
summarise in a series of brief notes what the character 
of the names proves or suggests with regard to the 
Chronicler's sources for this part of his work. 

Chap. i. l.-iL 17. Disregarding mere textual varia- 
tions of the same name, all the persons, etc., mentioned 
here are with four exceptions mentioned elsewhere in 
O.T., t.e. the sources of the Chronicler are still extant.^ 
The four persons whose names are known to us 
only through the Chronicler are rmt^ (u. 8), a name 
current in the tenth, eighth, and seventh centuries and 
after the Exile, and the three sons of Jesse, Sn^h^, 
DSN, m. AMience did the Chronicler obtain these 
names ? I find Sn^hd suspicious, though not impos- 
sible, as a genuine early name ; ^NnO)^ (Period II.) 
is a {larallel to the form, jn^im (Period 1.) to the use of 
]n2 ; but the form is rare in the early period, and the 
actual occurrences of the name in O.T. are confined to 
lute writings (Period IV. 3 ; PI; Chr. 6). 

Chap. ii. 18-24. In the main this is clearly a geogni- 
phical or tribal genealogy, for many of the names am 

^ For detailed references to tbe Chronicler's sources here and 
in similar cases, see Driver, Introd, pp. 487 ff., or Berthcau's 
Coniuientiuy. 
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well-knovm places, e.g. Hezron, Ephrath, Jair, Gilead> 
Tekoa; verse 20 is cui-iously interwoven into the context 
from P (Ex. xxxL 2). In such a context the unknown 
names will presumably be also place or tribal ; in any 
case there is nothing that indicates that they are late 
personal names; quite the reverse, for compounds 
with a divine name are entirely absent but for the 
well-known early name rPlM. 

Chap, ii 25-33. The names are of comparatively 
early origin, for compounds with a divine name are all 
but entirely lacking ; there are but two^ — ^^hWDTTT^ is an 
early tribal name (1 S. xxviL 10), ]n3*irp an early 
personal name. This being the case the occurrence of 
the three names n^HD^'lM, priK, and ^m«, the first ^two 
being unknown elsewhere, the third unknown in pre- 
Exilic writings, at once fiEtvours the antiquity of the 
names in general in this list, and strengthens the 
conclusions drawn above as to names in *^in and *^nN. 
A large proportion of the names are otherwise 
unknown ; but, in addition to the tribal name f^Mom'*, 
the place name x^'^in is to be noted ; further, with mb27 
(verse 26) compare the place names nnc», ITM mtoj;, 
JDim mw ; with \n^ (verse 27), the Simeonite family of 
the same name, Gren. xlvi 10. In this section also 
wc have to do with places, clans, and families, not 
individuals. 

Chap. iL 34-41. In contrast to the pi-eoeding and 
following sections, this section presents a continuous 

^ n*nM ill verae 25 beiug a textual error. 
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genealogy in a single line ; the descendants of an 
Egyptian, 29Trv, by a daughter of ]WW are given to the 
thirteenth generation. Presumably the names are 
those of individuals. The period at which Yar^a' 
lived is not stated, but, assuming a date as early as 
1000, the thirteenth generation takes us down approxi- 
mately to 600. The character of the thirteen names 
presents nothing inconsistent with the genealogy being 
genuine. For only five of the names are compounds 
with a divine name, and these five consist of three 
compounds with TV — ^A 2, B 1 ; and two compounds 
with hn, Sn in each case being prefixed to a perfect 
Further, these compounds occur in the later parts of 
the genealogy, the late (personal) form rrop^ being the 
twelfth member (circa 630). In virtue of these facts 
this list stands in sharp contrast with others which 
appear to have been made up from names current 
in the Chronicler's o\m time. The only names which 
appear to me suspicious are *t11 and, in a less degree, 

Chap. ii. 42-55. Manifestly place name& 
Chap. iiL The names in this line of David's de- 
scendants arc, down to the Exile, derived from extant 
sources; the jxist-Exilic names even when otherwise 
unknown arc of ordinary i)ost-Exilic cluiracter. 

Chap. iv. 1-23. Most of these Calebite names are 
those of towns, and many are familiar. In such a con- 
nection we ai-e not surprised to find ht^hhrv (verse 16) 
and f^M'Tilp'' (verse 18), early tribal though late jiersonal 
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formations, see p. 217. The names mm (verse 2) and 
rmw (verse 13) are more questionable; they stand some- 
what too isolated to prove the names in general late, 
and yet they are themselves of a formation not the most 
ancient (see pp. 176 £). Is the text of rPNl correct? 
With iv. 2 contrast ii 52, yet Kittel and Bertheau 
prefer the reading of iv. 2. And is the mention of 
mno) in 1 3 f. original ? Othniel the Kenizzite is well 
known, but not so Seraiah ; and when did the crafts- 
men live who gave their name to their valley ? Further 
rPTirr in verse 1 9 is suspicious ; see the usage and text- 
ual traditions as stated in Appendix II. 3 B, Ko. 24. Is 
mirr a corruption for rPTim? Cf. LXX. and 
verse 18. 

Chap. iv. 24-33. The clan names in verse 24 are de- 
rived from Num. xxvi 12-14 ( = Gen. xlvi 10 = Ex. vi. 
15)aud thajilace names in ver8es28-33 fromJo&xix.2-8. 
The names in verses 25 f. are, as Simeonite, otherwise 
unknown. From the context we gather that they are 
not personal names. The absence of compounds with 
m and the presence of DtDlD and 2;omD — names which 
only recur as those of Ishmaelitish clans — Cavour the 
genuineness of tliese names. Still the names Dl^tD, 
"»:wDm, and "T^Di, all of which frequently recur in 
Clinmiclcs, and the last of which is unknown to the 
ciirly writings, ai-e luarkworthy. 

Chap. iv. 34-41. Judged by the proper names this 
narrative must be considered thoroughly uuhistorical 
in character. We liavc here twenty-two names pur- 
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porting to be those of individuals living in or before 
the eighth century. These names consist of 

Compounds with a divine name 14 

Others ...... 8 

Compoimds with TV number 1 1 — ^A 8, B 2, C 1 : 
the three compounds with S« are all B. The perfect 
tense precedes TV in six names, follows it in none : the 
impf. precedes the divine name in two or three cases. 
The usage of ^Tsryht^ is specially noticeable; see 
Appendix II. 3 C. 

Among the other names note Nrt ; proper names 
from this root are confined to Chronicles ; "noQ), the 
name of three other persons mentioned only in Chr. ; 
and iSo'' (form). 

Chap. iv. 42 f. It is not clear that the Chronicler 
refers this incident to the same period as the preced- 
ing, though Bertheau (p. 49) so regards it. The four 
names (verse 42) are late ; all are compounds with a 
divine name, and all are B. The usage and affinities 
of TVB'^ and Sn'^j; are, moreover, thoroughly late. 

Chap. v. 4-6. The eight names in the genealogy 
of Beerah, a contemporary of Tiglath-pileser (eighth 
century), are not manifestly inconsistent with the im- 
plied date; still I have no confidence that the 
genealogy is genuine : note TVSOJO, TVtn, '^WDQ), names 
frequently recurrent among persons mentioned only in 
Chr. Yet on the other hand note h:9X 

Chap. v. 7 fr. As an early personal name hn^y^ is 
improbable ; if the record be genuine the names arc 
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of clan& But mDt as a pre-Davidic (cf. v. 10) 
name is in any case suspicious, and ^h'^^?^ though so 
frequent in Chr.-Ezra never occurs elsewhere. 

Chap. V. 11-17. These names appear to be largely 
old clan or place names {e,g, Gilead, verse 14) inter- 
spersed with more modern names — htcrti, chwo. 

Chap. V. 24. These names are late: note (1) the 
preponderance of compounds with a divine name ; (2) 
ht^'^ht^ ; (3) ht^'nrv, rrav, the former of these would 
indeed be quite intelligible, as an early name, if 
tribal, the latter also so far as the formation is 
concerned ; but did m occur in early tribal names ? 

Chap. V. 27-vi 66. These priestly and levitical 
genealogies have been already sufiBciently discussed, 
see pp. 172, 177 ; and they have been found to be, when 
independent of old sources still extant, untrustworthy. 

Chap. vii. In verses 1-29 most of the names are de- 
rived from sources still extant. In this first part of the 
chapter I only note that verse 3 contains a late group 
of names : note (1) that all are compoimds with a 
divine name, and all are B ; (2) the two names in 
which an impf. precedes m — ^mmr (?) and rPBT, 
the latter being a name frequent in Chr. (four persons) 
and Period IV. (one person) but otherwise unknown ; 
(3) ^hD"*©. In verses 7 f. the names appear to be of 
different antiquity: htr^3> and ^Tsmht^ are recent, 
nriD^ and nchi> are place names ; perhaps niDT is also 
a place name, and should be ix)intcd n'^o'v as in other 
cases where it is a geographical term; in that case miH 
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would stand in the midst of a small group of place 
names of presumably early origin. 

Chap. viL 30-40. Of this section only verses 30, 
31 (to SnoSo) rest on known sources (Gen. xlvi. 17 = 
Num. xxvi. 44 ff.) ; of the thirty-five names which 
follow in verses 316-40 about two- thirds occur nowhere 
else, and the remaining third do not occur in connec- 
tion with Asher. The names in 30, 31a are, as the 
comparison with Numbers xxvi 44 ff. shows, those of 
clans or families ; presumably the names in the 
succeeding verses are the same : in any case they are 
not personal names, of late formation, as the almost 
entire absence of compoimds with a divine name 
(^N'^an being the only instance) sufficiently proves. 
The presence of the four names of the imp£ form 
(tshD\ ^DD"*, mD^ rrDD'») then becomes noticeable (cf. 
p. 214) and also the animal name ^^m. Another 
indication that we have here to do with geographical 
or tribal names is the fSact that several of the names not 
wholly peculiar to this list recur in other geographical 
or tribal usages : thus with th^"^ (verse 32) c£ Jos. xvi. 
3 ; 1S1 (verse 37) is the name of a Eeubenite town, 
Dt. iv. 43 ; ^n© (verse 36) the name of a district, 
1 S. xiiL 17 ; pTv (verse 37) the name of a Horite 
clan, Gen. xxxvi. 2G ; rriH the name of a family 
numbering 775 at the time of the Return, Ezra ii. 5. 
On the other liand, apart from ^N*>3n, scarcely a single 
name is characteristically personal Two explanations 
of tins list of ancient names appear reasonable : cither 
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the Chronicler here embodies names of still existing 
but ancient Ashcrite families, or he had access, 
directly or indirectly, to an ancient record about the 
Asherites ; the latter explanation appears to me more 
probable. 

Chap. viii. 1-14. In the case of these Benjamites, as 
in the case of the Asherites of the preceding section, 
a few of the names (in verses 1-5) are common 
to Chronicles and other O.T. writings ; but, as Ben- 
jamite, they are mentioned only here. This majority 
numbers twenty-eight and consists of ancient names, 
for only two are compounds with a divine name and 
each of these is of an early type — SotSm in virtue of 
its formation, rrrrH in virtue of the element *>nN and 
its known history. Combined with this paucity of 
divine compounds we have the presence of three com- 
pounds with '^IM (I'lttriM, TiTlM, 3^to'»lM) and two 
compounds with "^rrM (TmrrM, mrrM), and an animal 
name (N*>ns). The explanations suggested at the close 
of the lost paragraph are again applicable. 

Chap. viii. 15-26. The thirty-nine additional names 
of these verses appear as a whole to be of much later 
origin than those in verses 1-14. Instead of only 
two out of twenty-eight, we find fifteen out of thirty- 
nine compounded with a divine name ; and, moreover, 
these compounds are not of the early types : they con- 
sist of A (excluding Sm'»Sm, 2 and m^M, 1) ; B (do.) 
11; CI, SmSsi ; in seven cases a pf. precedes the divine 
name. Alongside of this greatly increased proportion 
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of divine compounds, I note the entire disappearance 
of compounds with '»!« and >nM. Note also -nDt 
(three times) and ohmo. The difference in character 
between these names and those of verses 1-14 may be 
due to the fact that this section is based on a record 
of a much later period in Benjamite history, or that 
the Chronicler is here embodying the names of con- 
temporary Benjamite families, or that he has here 
filled up mutilated passages of his source with 
favourite names of his own ; or something may be 
due to all three causes : the presence of certain names 
that are by no means necessarily late (e,g. n^, mv, 
]DBr) favours the first, the double occurrence of hirhi^ 
and perhaps also the presence of rr^ri'r, *nDY and a 
few other names the last 

Chap. viii. 33-40 = ix. 39-44. These verses contain 
the genealogy of Saul to the twelfth generation down- 
wards ; the names are evidently meant to be personal. 
There appears to me every reason for concluding that 
the record is genuine. Thus of the twenty-three names 
in this genealogy not attested by the early writings 
only six (or seven ^) are compoimds with a divine name 
— ^by no means an undue proportion in names of people 
between circa 950 and 700 B.C.; further, of these 
three are A and three (or four ^) B, and the B names 
belong on the whole to the later generations. Further, 
none of the names recur, which accords with our 

^ The alternative numbers are due to the variant reading nm 
(viii. 37), .TBI (ix. 43). 

16 
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conclusiou that in early times names were not heredit- 
ary. A comparison, in the respect just indicated, of 
this genealogy with the genealogies of levites, etc., in 
chaps. v.-vL ia instructive and significant. The only 
name that in any degree arouses my suspicion is DpnY^ 
(viii. 38), and this occurs in a place where we have 
reason for suspecting the text; possibly, therefore, 
Dpn7^ is an attempt on the part of the Chronicler or 
a scribe to fill up with an artificial name a name 
illegible in the MS. At the same time we cannot 
deny dogmatically the possibility of Dpnt^ being a 
real name of the eighth to the setventh century. 

To simimarise the bearing of the names on the 
question of the Chronicler's sources; to a certain 
extent, though a comparative small one, the Chronicler 
availed himself, directly or indirectly, of trustworthy 
sources of early periods now no longer extant : this is 
most conclusively shown by the personal genealogies 
of 1 Chr. ii 34-41, viii. 33-40, less conclusively 
suggested by other passages, e.g. 1 Chr. xxvii. 25-31 ; 
but in many cases his sources were thoroughly un- 
historical, «.//. in 1 Chr. iv. 34-41 and, if he is there 
dependent on a source at all, in 1 Chr. xxiv.-xxvii. 
(except xxvii. 25-31). 



CHAPTER IV 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 



In the preceding chapter the general conclusion was 
reached that the names in both Chronicles and the 
Priestly Code were to a large extent not derived from 
ancient sources, many being of quite recent formation ; 
but that some on the other hand were at any rate 
of ancient formation and origin, and must therefore 
have been derived by the authors of these late writings 
from ancient sources or have been the names of still- 
existing ancient clans or families (cf. Num. xxvL). 
In some cases it was found possible to determine 
certain sections as consisting exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, of ancient names. Before proceeding 
further, it will be well to see how tliese results bear 
on certain provisional conclusions of the earlier 
chapters. 

From an examination of all compounds with In 
referred to clearly defined periods, the conclusion was 
drawn that the formation was obsolete before the 
Exile; this is now strengthened by observing that 



J 
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names of this class in 1 Chr. ii.-ix. occur in sections 
in which the rest of the names appear to be ancient 
when judged by other tests based on the early writings. 
Three of these compounds with im are peculiar to the 
opening chapters of Chronicles : two (llto^'lN, T^iTIn) 
occur in 1 Chr. viii. 1-14 (cf. p. 240), and the other 
(nioriM) in 1 Chr. ii 28 (c£ p. 234). Further, the 
name ^rriM could not be definitely traced earlier 
than Period IV. (p. 27); but since it occurs in 1 
Chr. ii 29 we may now feel confident that it also 
originated before the Exile, cf. p. 234. The evidence 
of these chapters also confirms the conclusion that, 
as personal names, compounds with in ceased to be 
current after the Exile. In addition to the instances 
already noticed miN occurs in two connections (1 
Chr. ii. 24, viL 8), ^'»rriM in 1 Chr. v. 14 as well 
as ii. 29, yiBTlM in 1 Chr. viiL 4, and in IKV 1 Chr. 
iv. 14; in all these contexts some of the other names 
and in some of the contexts all the names are ancient, 
I cf. pp. 233 if. Under these circumstances we may 
conclude that the names of this class peculiar to P 
(iE|DH^nN, pPlM, >«r?nN) are ancient 

The conclusions with regard to compounds with 
HH are similarly confirmed. Three of the names 
XHsculiar to 1 Chr. L-ix. occur among names free from 
signs of lateness, viz. ^nD'tHH 1 Chr. iv. 2, priH 1 Chr. 
ii. 29, and nnQTHN 1 Chr. viL 1 ; the remaining name, 
"^ntf (1 Chr. vii. 34), occurs among late names, see p. 
239 ; but it is not a compound, and is to be classed 
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with those names denoting relationship which con- 
tinued in use; see pp. 83 f. Names found else- 
where but also occurring in these chapters occur in 
sections containing exclusively ancient names, viz. 
three (rrnw, TirrnM,DTnN) in l Chr. viii. 1-14 (cf. 
p. 240), and one (vriM) in 1 Chr. viiL 31. 

Subsequent discussions have not thrown much 
further light on the compounds with D2?, except that 
^Wnoif appeared to be artificial, and this being the 
case, other compounds with D2? peculiar to P may be 
the same. At the same time nothing has arisen to 
weaken the conclusion that these names, so far as they 
are really parallel to compounds with in and hk, ai*e 
exclusively early in formation and currency. 

I will now proceed to gather together the chief 
conclusions, philological and theological, which are 
justified by a critical treatment of the sources, and 
follow from a compaiison of the results obtained in 
the separate discussions which have preceded. 

Of all the classes of names which have been 
examined, two only — compounds with Sm and com- 
pounds with tV — were still in process of enlargement 
for the purposes of ordinary life in the post-Exilic 
period ; compounds with nw' and n^s and possibly one 
or two with "id^ were also created in this same period ; 
but this was for literary and artificial purposes, not 
for actual current use. Names of all the other classes 
(compounds with in, nw, TT, on, p and ni, l^O, pM, 
hifX and animal names) had ceased to be formed and in 
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some cases entirely, in the rest almost entirely, ceased 
to be current as names of individuals at periods prior 
by a longer or shorter time to the Exile; as the 
names of clans and families which originated before, but 
continued to exist after, the Exile, several are natur- 
ally found in the later period also. Now if it be 
observed on the one hand that the increase in the 
number of compoimds with m or Sm more than equals 
the decrease due to the almost entire disappearance of 
names of the other compound classes, and this may be 
seen by examining the several analyses in chap, ii., and 
on the other hand that with very few exceptions* all 

^ Several of these exceptions are names given to embody 
prophetic doctrine by prophets to their children : cf. the names 
of Isaiah's children (Is. viL 3, viiL 3), and two of Hosea's, Lo- 
*ammiand Lo-ruliamah (Hos. L 6-9); the third Jezreel, Hos. i. 4, 
is of course included among the compounds with ^ii. The name 
nn^hnm in Ezek. xxiiL 4 is purely figurative, though it has re- 
semblance to a formation found in Phoenician {^n^nin^ ixhnm : 
c£ CISy 60 n-X Himyaritic (innyVnn, VnSnit), and Edomite (aoa'^nn 
Qen. XXX vi. 2, 41), and also in one Hebrew name 3M*SnM (see App 
IL 1, No. 27), unless in view of the generally foreign character of 
these names we may infer that Oholiab also was a foreigner — an 
artificer whose fame lingered long, but whoee foreign origin was 
unknown to or suppressed by P. We find further two Hebrew 
compounds with ic, viz. nenii and -nam (cf. Fhoen. Sai'n, 1 K. 
xvL 31), though it is not clear that *n has the same sense in all 
these forms, nor is it quite clear what it means in any. That 
the penotml name "cn*!! means '* island of palms " (Ges. Thes, and 
with 1 in Oxf. Lez) is most improbable, the Phoenician names 
of islands (cf. CIS, i. 139 n.) being no true analogy for personal 
names. Though compound,thcrefore, these names are fierhape not 
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compound names of pre -Exilic Hebrew individuals 
have been included in the preceding discussions, a 
characteristic difference between earlier and later 
Hebrew personal names l^ecomes clear; it can be 
stated thus : in early times the compound names are 
more varied in character, but less numerous in pro- 
portion to the simple uncompounded names, than in 
later times. Now the great majority of the com- 
pounded names are sentences; this is unmistak- 
able in the case of the (later, mainly verbal) com- 
pounds with m and Sn, though it is, of course, not 
the case with the (earlier) names compoimded with 
IM, HN, etc., if these elements be regarded as in the 
construct case to the following elements, and certainly 
not with the compounds (also early, but possibly 
foreign) with ji and ni where the two elements arc 
clearly related to one another as construct and genitive. 
We may therefore state the difiference in another 
form thus : the history _pf__Hebrew jpersonal names 
shows an increasing tendency (the increase being 
specially rapid in the seventh century) to confer on 
children names consisting of a sentence stating a fact 
or expressing a wish. One or two inferences are, not 
certainly warranted but, suggested by this: the 

sentence-names, itrw, it will be remembered, is an abbreviation 
of "wrait. Two other early compound names, nciy and nSnrc, 
are also probably not sentences. For one or two further 
instances cf. pp. 64 n. 2, 145, 221, 242 ; and among tribal 
names note 'ixrc' and "nncK. 
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diminishing number of sentence-names as we ascend 
upwards suggests that such names represent a later 
stage in the development, and that if we had records 
of yet earlier periods we should find all the personal 
names to be simple ; this slightly confirms the con- 
clusion previously drawn that the early tribal names, 
SwiBT, eta, are not derivative from personal names, 
and would consequently explain the fact that a large 
proportion of the names consisting of (apparently) a 
3rd sing. impf. are place or tribal names ; these also 
would be primarily tribal not personal names, and 
truncated from longer forms compounded with Sn. If 
this be so we can only accept Eenan's view that 
Hebrew names are abbreviated sentences (or expres- 
sions) having reference to the deity in a very limited 
degree. On the other hand we may with some reason 
infer that the process of truncation which affected 
early tribal sentence-names affected at a later date 
personal sentence-names, and that many of the post- 
Exilic names consisting (apparently) of a 3rd sing. pf. 
or impf. are in reality truncated forms. 

Of the two classes which were still increasing after 
the Exile, and the names belonging to which were 
then in frequent use, one (the compounds witli Sh) had 
been in use from the very earliest times both in Israel 
and the surrounding nations, though possibly in the 
earliest (pre-biblical) times these names were only 
tribal and not yet formed to designate indiWduals. 
The other class (compounds with rr) was proliaWy still 
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quite recent in the oldest periods to which the O.T. 
carries lis back, and in view of the disagreement 
among Assyriologists as to the significance of certain 
Assyrian names,^ we may still consider it most probable 
that these names were originally, and continued to be, 
essentially peculiar to Israel; with this view the 
small number of foreigners bearing these names 
mentioned in the O.T. itself is certainly not in- 
consistent, for in each case the person in question 
probably owed his name directly to Hebrew influence. 
These two classes which survived were essentially 
religious in character ; so also were some, and perhaps 
all, of those that died out. But even if we add all 
instances of these classes to those compounded with ht^ 
and m, it will be found that in the Davidic and pre- 

^ Nothing is to be gained by a fuller discussion Iiere of this 
point, since I cannot criticise the Assyrian evidence independ- 
ently. The literature is well known ; cf. e,g. Driver's article in 
Stud, Bihl. i. pp. 1-20 ; Baudissin, Stttdien, i. 220-230 ; 
Delitzsch, Wo lag dm Paradiaf pp. 150 ff., and the literature 
there cited. Of recent literature I may refer to W. Max Miiller, 
Anen u. Europa, p. 312 f., Mr. Pinches' note in PSBA, xv. 13 ff. 
(who cites several apparently striking Assyrian parallels to 
Hebrew compounds with n*), Prof. Jastrow's article already cited 
(p. 1 50, n. 3), and Dr. Jiiger's essay (7>r Halbvokal i imAssyriachetty 
ppL 26 ff.) in BeiirUge zur Auyriologie, i. 443 ff. ; the two former 
maintain, the two latter reject, the view that the final element 
in the Assyrian names is that of the deity Yah. If the case 
fur an Assyrian Yah be considered established, the peculiarity 
of the Hebrew names will depend not on the name but the 
character of the god of whom they speak. 
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Davidic periods less than half the names have a 
distinctively religious character ; whereas, just a half 
of the post-Exilic laity and all but the whole of the 
post-Exilic priests, mentioned in the lists analysed 
above, bear names compounded with ^h or m, not to 
mention a large number of others which probably 
consisted of simple verbal forms with TV or ^n under- 
stood as 8ubject& This then is a further difference 
between early and late names. In later times a larger 
proportion of names possess a religious significance 
than in early times.^ 

Again, all the classes which became obsolete were 
common to the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples, 
among whom, as we have seen, several survived long 
after they had £Edlen into disuse with the Hebrews. 
Of the classes which survived compounds with hn as 
a whole, and many in particular which remained 
frequent, were also imralleled in most Semitic 
languages ; but the fuller and deeper meaning which 
the teaching of the prophets had given to the con- 

1 This distinction may require to be somewhat differently 
stated, if it can be shown that a large number of the early 
simple names have a religious significance, and this is the drift 
of several of Qrunwald's discussions ; but I am far from con- 
vinced, to take a single example, that the names which betoken 
'*all manner of imperfections, sicknesses^ disgusting plants^'' 
were given to children *^m order to place them under the 
guardianship of a hurtful demon, and so protect them against 
its hostility " (Grunwald, Eigentiamefij p. 23). In any caM a 
real difference is indicated in the text 
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ception of hn, C^rrfpN, may well have imparted a rich- 
ness of significance to those names which among other 
peoples thej did not possess ; there was at any rate 
nothing to lead to the abandonment of this ancient 
type of name. But it is in particular the numerous 
compounds with TV which give to the later names 
their peculiar complexion ; in the lists in Ezra x. more 
than a third of the laity, more than half the priests 
bear names of this class. These names also, it is true, 
are in many cases closely paralleled among other 
Semitic peoples, except that other divine names take 
the place of m. But a most significant difference is 
this : among other peoples, Phoenicians, Palmyrenes, 
Nabataeans, eta, contemporary with the later Jews, 
several divine names were used at the same time, and 
often, as a hasty glance at the inscriptions wills how, 
in the same family. This multiplicity of gods honoured 
in proper names is also found at an early date among 
peoples who have left us any large number of names — 
the Assyrians and Babylonians to wit We have too 
few names of the people more closely related to the 
early Hebrews — the Moabites, Edomites, eta — to 
spciik with confidence ; but even if, as seems to me 
far from improbable, at an early date among them 
also the reference in their proper names was always to 
one national deity, whether mentioned by his proper 
name or some title such as S^l, the Hebrews of later 
times stood alone in niaking reference in their names to 
but one god and that by means only of liis proper name 
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TV or the one appellative ^w. We may therefore 
formulate a third difiference between the early and the 
late names thus : in later times Hebrew proper names 
as a whole became more sharply distinguished from 
those of other contemporary Semites than had been 
the case in early times. 

Such are some of the broad differences in the 
character of proper names brought about during the 
centuries that separate David and his contemporaries 
or predecessors from Ezra and his contemporarie& 
But other interesting features come to light, if we 
follow the stream of history more closely and con- 
secutively. The history of proper names bears witness 
to the gradual decay and final disappearance, even 
from popular thought, of certain ancient and deeply- 
ix)oted ideas, to the gradual growth and permeation 
through all ranks of society of others. It will be con- 
venient to review first, but quite briefly, the process 
of decay. 

In the earliest times IsraeUte^amt/tVs lK)rej|rmma/ 
nanus, and in this the Israelites were like their neigh- 
bour& To them or to those neighbours those town 
names, especially nimierous in the south, were due 
which are identical with animal name& A few 
Israelite individuals bore names of the same class in 
the time of David, a few also later, especially in the 
reign of Josiah. Names containing a word denoting 
some form of kinship also go back to early times, and 
were also borne in common by Israelites and their 
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neighbours ; but the use of them probably began later 
than that of the animal names, and was certainly far 
more largely personal. Later still appear the names 
containing one of the words "^ho, hi^X n^> significant 
of dominion. These probably only came into use among 
the Hebrews after their entrance into Canaan. On 
their entitince they found plcice names also in all parts 
of the country compounded with hsi^, and they them- 
selves created at least a few additional place names of 
this type. All these classes fall into disuse (as personal 
names) after the Exile, having been long previously on 
the wane. 

The conclusion was drawn at the end of the dis- 
cussion on animal names that the application of these 
to individtuUs, as early at least as the Davidic period, 
pointed to a previous break-up of any totem oiganisa- 
tion which may have existed. Have we a similar 
indication in the names containing at once an element 
denoting some form of kinship and the proper name of 
a deity? In other words, do such words as TT^h, 
rrrrN and, if compound, INV indicate a transition from 
the totem conception of kindred with a divine or 
totem animal to a conception of kinship with a personal 
God? Are we to infer that the conception of God 
changed, but that the old idea of man's kinship with 
God survived in a modified form ? Whether this be so 
or not, must depend on the extent to which the totem 
theory can be independently established ; but, if it be 
so, it gives a satisfactory explanation of otherwise diili- 
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cult names. Etymologically names like rPlN are 
comparatively straightforward; theologically they are 
most diflBcult, and that whether we interpret them 
Father is Yah, or My father is Yah, or Father of 
Yah. For to attribute to IN in rriN a spiritual 
sense such as the term " father " as applied to Grod 
receives in the prophets, and more especially in the 
New Testament, is forbidden by the parallel miH 
("Brother is Yah"), by the existence of the parallel 
names among other nations, but more especially by the 
fact that the name in question together with those 
related to it in form falls into disuse just when the 
deeper ideas of the fatherhood of God were developing. 
But whatever be their ultimate explanation, the 

names rraw, iMV, f7N'»iN, in'^n, htrr^s, nsrht^, rrrt^, 

HHV, htm, prove clearly that at an early period 
Yahweh, the god (Sn) of the Hebrews, was called 
IH, nw, 039, just as the names h^d^m, rryi^, rr^w, 
prove tliat he was also designated ^o, ^2?1, prN. And 
just as, at least in some cases, hi^X l^D, pN, refer to 
Yahweh in such names as rr^M, DTD^D, DT3TM, so 
also in such names as OT^t^, Dp^HN, ITS'iDr, the first 
part is naturally to be referred to God rather than the 
human relative. The history of the names appears 
to me to confirm the interpretation which is thus 
indicated by analogy. For if the custom once extensively 
l)revailed of giving children names to perpetuate some 
characteristic of a relative, and that is what is in- 
volved on the supposition that IN, HN, eta, in these 
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names refer to the human kinsman, there is no obvious 
reason whj at a later date they fell wholly into disuse ; 
whereas on the other hand if these names contained a 
tacit reference to Yahweh, they would inevitably tend 
to fall into disuse as the earlier idea of man's kinship 
with the gods faded away even from popular thought 
before the higher prophetic conceptions of man's im- 
likeness to Yahweh. 

Passing next to the classes which survived, we shall 
find that within them there is the same process of 
waxing and waning, some sub-classes growing more 
numerous, others gi*adually ceasing to furnish fresh 
names. The first point to which I draw attention is 
the unequal growth in popularity of compounds with 
^M and compounds with TT. The former are the 
more ancient, yet even in Judges they are outnumbered 
by compoiuids with rp (2 : 1), and this is even more 
the case in 2 S. ix.-xx. (9 : 2). The characteristic of 
the following centui'ies is the rapid proportionate 
growth of compounds with a divine name, but it is 
again the compounds with rr that increase most 
rapidly; among Jeremiah's contemporaries they are 
six times as numerous as compounds with ^n. But 
subsequently the proportion of compomids with ^n 
greatly increases ; among the priestly contem}K)i'arics 
of Ezra (x. 18-22) they are half as numerous as com- 
pounds with TT ; among the laity as 12:31; cf. 
also the (post-Exilic) proportion in 1 Chr. xxvL 2-32, 
xxvii. 16-24, p. 186. 
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To illustrate the point further I cite the pro* } 

portions based on Table 3, p. 162. 

In Period I. compounds with n* : compounds with Sm : : 1 : 2 J ^ 

nl • 1 
„ IIL (to cent 8} „ „ 7:1 

„ IIL (from cent?) „ „ 6:1 

>» lY. )) )) 4:1 

In connection with the tendencj in later literature 
to suppress the name Yahweh in favour of DTifpN, 
this parallel tendencj in proper names is of interest. 
In ordinary life compounds with TV were never dis- 
carded, and for some time after the Exile fresh com- 
pounds were freely formed ; but there must have been a 
growing preference in some circles — especially perhaps 
the priestly circles, for contrast Ezra x. 25-43 with 
X. 18-22 — for compounds with ^m. In artificial 
later names compounds with ^n were created to the 
entire exclusion of compounds with rr; this is shown by 
the names of angels in Enoch and the artificial names 
in P (cf. p. 194 above). Briefly then, the more ancient, 
and in the very earliest period the more popular, 
compounds with ^n became, from the time of David 
down to the seventh century, increasingly less numerous 
in proportion to the compounds with m, but from 
\ tliat time forward, and especially in certain circles 

^ This proportion is somewhat too high, since some of the 
compounds with Sm are clearly tribal nameSb But the penonal 
names in Vm certainly outnumber the penonal names in n*. 
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after the Exile, they became again proportionately 
more numerous. 

This leads us directly to consider how far the 
history of the compounds with rr casts light on the 
origin of the divine name mn\ Moses, according to 
the Old Testament tradition, revealed to the Hebrews 
the name Yahweh. Whether the name was known 
before this time, either in other tribes or in Moses' own 
family or not, has long been matter of dispute ; and it 
is a question which the present investigation cannot 
decide, but may in one or two points elucidate. 

The prior knowledge of Yahweh in the family of 
Moses has been maintained on the ground of the 
name of his mother, inDV (Ex. vi. 20). This name 
is known to us only through P; but its genuinely 
ancient character need not be questioned ; for if, as 
seems most probable,^ it is a compound with TV, we 
may infer that it was neither coined by P nor obtained 
by him from current names. The form (rr prefixed) 
suggests moreover at least a pre-Exilic origin. Further 
than this, that the name itself is pre-Exilic and that 
the statement is therefore presumably derived from a 
pre-Exilic source, the mere study of names cannot 
carry us ; it certainly does not justify us in accepting, 
on the other hand it gives us no ground for question- 
ing, the historicity of Jochebed. 

The next point to be considered is the infrequency 
of compounds with m in the earliest period ; for in 

» Cf. p. 1 56. 

n 
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view of two facts — (1) the greater frequency in the same 
period of compounds with ^h, (2) the rapid increase of 
compounds with rr in the following period — we may 
safely infer that the infrequency of these names in 
the literature of the earliest period corresponds to 
infrequency in actual life. Now this infrequency 
certainly suggests that the names were of recent origin, 
and so far therefore supports the view that the Old 
Testament tradition of the introduction of the name 
Yahweh among the Hebrews by Moses is based on actual 
fact. 

Further, the only name which is philologically 
quite certain and unambiguous, and which goes back 
far beyond the Davidic period, is jnairr (Judg. xviii. 30), 
and this, significantly enough, is the name of a member 
of the family of Aloses. The other quite early name 
is nonrp, which has been questioned, but on insufficient 
grounds. Two more ambiguous names of the period 
of the Judges, ©Ml'' and onv, occur in one family, one 
being the name of the father, the other of the son of 
Gideon. 

Just before we reach the Davidic period we have 
in the names of the two sons of Samuel one clear 
instance rr^^, and one doubtful instance htr)\ of 
these names. The precise nature of Samuel's office 
need not be determined, but he clearly stood in a 
special relation to the worship of Yahweh, for at his 
instance both the first and second "Messiahs of 
Yahweh " received their commission to the monarchy. 
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Thus, uncertain and ambiguous as most of these 
early instances are, and incomplete as are the records 
concerning those who bore them, it has been possible 
to show that four — two sons of Samuel, one of Gideon, 
and a descendant of Moses — sprang from families 
which stood in special relation to Yahweh. With 
regard to the fathers or ancestors of the other two, 
Joshua and Joash, we have no definite information. 
It would be unwise to lay stress on P's account of 
origin of Joshua's name (Num. xii 16), though it 
would be much to the point here if historical ; but it 
is almost obviously not so; cf. p. 155. 

The genuiae compounds with rr belonging to the 
Davidic period are also distributed in a manner deserv- 
ing of detailed attention. These nmnber seventeen in 
all ; one is a son of Saul, three are sons of David, and 
three ^ his nephews, i.e. seven in all or more than a third 
of the whole are members of the two royal families ; 
four others are directly associated with David's court 
(see 2 S. viii. 16-18), one is a priest, and another a 
priest's son. This leaves about four among the oixlinary 
ranks of society, and of these two are textually un- 
certain, viz. ^MV, 1 Chr. xi. 38 = hM\ 2 S. xxiii. 36, 
and n»irp, 1 S. vL 14 (LXX. 2?Bnn). 

Thus the social distribution of these names in the 
Davidic period confirms the conclusion suggested by 

^ Provided the relationship asserted in 1 Chr. ii. IG be 
accepted, and Jelionadab of 2 S. xiii. 3 be regarded as different 
from the Jonathan of 2 S. xxi. 2 1 . 
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their use in still earlier times, that compounds with 
TV were at first, and indeed for some time, confined to 
limited circles and special families. It is now gener- 
ally admitted that the establishment of the monarchy 
was due to a growing national consciousness, and that 
with this the worship of Yahweh was closely connected. 
At this point two facts deserve notice — (1) Samuel, 
to whom the earliest tradition traces back the concep- 
tion and establishment of the monarchy, had given 
two of his sons names, then uncommon, compounded 
with rr ; (2) the term '«'^ mmo, applied to the king in 
the earliest sources, testifies to the direct connection 
even then conceived to exist between Yahweh and the 
monarch. This same connection between Yahweh and 
the king is seen reflected in the proper names ; com- 
pounds w ith TV, as we have j ust shown, are almost 
confined in early and Davidic times to special families 
a nd circles , and particularly the royal circles. That 
this conclusion was sound is shown by these further 
facts — 

1. The names of the twenty -one successors of 
David — all of his family — on the throne of 
Judah are, with six exceptions, compounds 
with rr. The exceptions are Solomon, Behb- 
boam, Asa, Ahaz, Af anasseh, and Anion ; one 
of these, Ahaz, is probably enough only 
apparent;^ and an alternative name of Solomon 

1 KA T, 2G3 f. On the other hand note that Eliakim, accord- 
ing to 2 K. xxiii. 34, was the original name of Josiah's son 
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was rPTT. The proportion is in any case 
most striking, and greatly above the normal 
during the period over which the succession 
ranges; comparison may be advantageously 
made with 1 Chr. ii. 35-41, viii. 33-39; 
cf. pp. 234, 241. 
2. The character of the names of the kings of 
Israel, when closely examined, proves equally 
significant. Of the nineteen kings from 
Jeroboam I. to Hoshea inclusive, nine are 
founders of dynasties, and of these one only 
(Jehu^) bears a name compounded with rr ; 
but of the remaining ten who came to the 
throne by succession six bear names com- 
pounded with TT] the remaining four are 
(a) Nadab, whose elder brother, bearing a 
rr name (miK), predeceased his father 
(1 E. xiv. 1 ff.) ; (b) Elah and Ahab, who, as 
the first members in succession to the founders 
of their respective dynasties, may well have 
been born, and therefore named, before their 
fathers became king; and (c) Jeroboam II. 
Thus the tendency was as strong in the 
northern as in the southern kmgdom, to 
give the heirs to the throne a name com- 

Jehoiakim ; but^ further, that Jehoahaz, the name of Joeiah's 
immediate successor, is a compound with n*. 

^ Note that the name of Jehu's father (Jehoshaphat) also 
contains the divine name ; cf. pp. 8 f. 
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pounded with TV, and it is only on account of 

the number of usui-pers and the brevity of the 

dynasties that the list of northern kings wears 

so different a complexion from that of the 

kings of the southern kingdom.^ 

3. The proportion of compounds with n'» is much 

greater in 2 S. ix.-xx. than in 2 S. xxiii. 24-39. 

In the former section, which narrates the court 

life of David, these names number one-fifth of 

the whole (nine out of forty-five), in the latter 

only one-tenth (four out of forty). 

Kow the fact that these names were at first thus 

largely, or entirely, confined to special circles throws 

some light on the vexed question of the origin of 

Yahweh, in so far as it tells strongly against the theory 

of Fried. Delitzsch that the forms m and mrr have 

no real and original connection, but that the former 

w^is in use among the j)eople, the latter among the 

^ Tlie greater prevalence of coinpounds with 'T in royal than 
in other circles favours the suggestion that the Hezekiah from 
whom the prophet Zephaniah was descended, was the king of 
Judah. Of five names in the genealogy (ZepL i. 1 ), four are com- 
pounded with n*, a large proportion even for the seventh century. 
Moreover, it has already been observed (Driver, Introd, p. 318) 
that Hezekiah is not a common name ; regarding the Hezekiah of 
2 Chr. xxviiL 12 as unhistorical — note the names in the context 
in connection with the discussions above, pp. 226 ff. — we may 
state the point more strongly : Hezekiah the king is the only 
pre-Exilic (lerson of the name known to us a|)art from the 
prophet 8 ancestor. 
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prophets and priests. If the theory in question were 
sound, how could the fact be accounted for that in 
the early period this (hypothetically) popular name 
was so infrequently embodied in the names of the 
common people, but that it first appears and for some 
time continued to be all but confined just to those 
circles where we are able to trace what may, broadly 
speaking, be termed " priestly and prophetic " influ- 
ence — to the families of Moses, of Gideon, of Samuel, 
of the " Messiahs of Yahweh," Saul and David ? If 
the theory were correct, compounds with TV should 
be distributed with some approach to equality among 
all classes ; just the reverse is the actual case, for 
everything goes to r;2u>w that they gradually made 
their way down froi. special classes into the ordinary 
ranks of society, the process of equalisation not being 
complete even after the Exile, as the contrast between 
the lay and priestly names analysed above (p. 186) 
sufficiently shows. It is unfortunate that between 
the times of David and Ezra we have no quite typical 
lists of the ordinary people, and, since the Books of 
Kings deal mainly with persons connected with the 
court, this fact needs always to be taken into account 
in estimating the evidence of the tables which have 
been given above. It is, in paiticular, to the number 
of members of the royal and priestly families and 
generally of the courtly circles mentioned in Jeremiah 
that I attribute the fact that the proportion of com- 
pounds with rr there mentioned is about a mean 
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between the two post-Exilic lists which were analysed, 
one exclusively of priests, the other exclusively of the 
common people. 

We have seen that a general difference between 
early and late names is the predominance in later 
times of sentence-names asserting something concern- 
ing rr or ^N. The small nmnber of early sentence- 
names may conveniently be examined in detail and 
some of the chief characteristics of the very numerous 
later names. 

Of the pre-Davidic names, one \ny\rr contains 
what is the most common thought of their gods 
embodied by the ancient Semites in their names, c£ 
e,ff, in Phoenician jrv»30»M, jn^M, jnTnnmi? = Eshmun 
(or Baal or Ashtoreth) has given ; in Assyrian, Assur- 
ab-iddina = Asshur gives a brother; Marduk-nabal- 
iddina = Marduk gives a sop ; in Himyaritic ^Him = 
£1 has given. The name Jonathan had indeed a 
meaning sufficiently elastic to be capable of receiving 
deeper and fuller meaning, as religious knowledge 
advanced, and to this fact we may probably ascribe 
the continued popularity of the name in later periods. 
The other early and certain name (rra^) has been 
sufficiently discussed, p. 254, etc If we sum up the 
early conception of Yahweh as expressed in the 
extant early sentence-names, placing in brackets what 
is inferred from the etymologically or othenvise 
uncertain names, the statement runs thus : Yahweh is 
father, gives (or has given, i.e. children ?), [is Gotl, is 
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wealth, assists, and is perfect].^ A similar statement 
with regard to El would run, £1 is father, paternal 
uncle (or has loved, or is Dad), king, help, is He, [is 
Yahweh] ; El has helped, has acquired [and gives life].^ 
Two early tribal names (}?Ynw\ h^^ortr) call on 
him to strive and to have compassion. One or two 
of the early compoimds with ^n do not appear to be 
sentence - names, certainly not ^MOnnD, probably not 
f?HiD» and ^M'^an^. 

The new names in the Davidic period make the 
following additional statements, Yahweh is brother, is 
lord, is light, is noble ; he knows, judges, builds, and 
a son of the king is beloved of him.^ Here, as with 
the earlier names, some describe the relation in which 
Yahweh stands to men — as father, lord, etc., but a 
larger number than before refer to his activity. The 
actions which this latter class of names asserts 
are worth recalling — Yahweh has judged (MWim and 
rpM»); with this cf. 1 S. xxiv. 13-16, 2 S. xviii. 
19. The building of Yahweh referred to in rr^^ is 
probably that of the house or family,' but the name 
was also frequent in the days of Ezra, when it may have 
had reference to the building of the walls of Jerusalem 
or of the Temple. How much is implied in tlie 

^ The Hebrew names will be found in App. III. 

* Cf. Gesenius, Tkaauruif p. 215, s,v. n33, 4 ; possibly the 
Himyaritic Vm33 may be compared ; on this see Osiander in 
ZDMG, 185G, p. 53. For Assyrian parallels, ZDMGf 1872, pp. 
120 f. 
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knowledge that stdtt ascribes to Yahweh, we cannot 
say ; in itself the ascription of knowledge to the deity is 
not peculiar to Israel, for we find yrhn in Himyaritic. 
But it may well be due to the prophetic teaching as 
to Yahweh's special knowledge of Isi-ael (Am. iii. 2) 
that this name and the parallel mrr were prevalent 
in later times. The other ideas expressed in these 
names of the Davidic period continued to be expressed 
by the same or similar names in later periods, with the 
exception only of those of the fatherhood and brother- 
hood of Yahweh, and the somewhat special idea con- 
tained in rpTT*. . The statements made by the 
compounds with ^n first appearing in the Davidic 
period are these : El is kinsman, deliverance, wealth, 
he hides, has been gracious, has heard and has 
wrought. One of the names — ^^H'mp, apparently = 
the herd of God — is not a sentence-name.^ 

It is hardly necessary to continue in the case of 
the far more numerous names of the following periods 
a detiiiled interpretation. But one or two general 
characteristics are very markworthy. From the 
tables given on p. 176 it is clear that combinations 
of TV or Sn with a noun were the earliest formations, 
but that they subsequently Ijecame iuci'easiugly out- 

^ Unless indeed VK*Tiy be on Aramaic equivalent of ^Mnty ; 
the Greek transliteration of the v by the soft breathing aud not 
by y certainly favours connecting the name with .^ ^to 
help rather than ^ji, with which latter Tiy^a Hock appears 
to bu couuccled. 
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numbered by verbal combinations. This is important 
in the pi-esent connection, for it means that the 
tendency, already observed to have been on the in- 
crease between Periods I. and II., to refer in the 
names more to the activities than to the relationships 
of Yahweh rapidly increased in Periods III. and IV. 
In other words, the conceptions of the manifold activity 
and personal character of Yahweh was constantly in- 
creasing, and in comparison with this the earlier con- 
ceptions of Yahweh's relationships — ^as father, brother, 
etc — were becoming less prominent. 

Further, all the statements made in the verbal 
compounds of Periods I. and II. may, and quite 
possibly do, refer to particular occasions or to the 
divine activity in relation to an individual ; the gift, 
for instance, in jn3im is naturally, on the analogy 
of other Semitic names, interpreted as a gift of 
children. But in Peiiod III. (centuries eight and seven) 
we first find names which appear to assert geuenil 
iictivities or attributes of Yahweh — his greatness (mVn 
and mfrw'*), his might (iTSDN) and power (rrhT)\ 
and in Period lY. several names which resemble, 
probably not through mere accident, phrases that are 
frequent in prophecy and psabus — mon, rroTO, 

rrmi, rrmv, rrtoho, n-D^, rr^'^m, mo©.' 

Probably enough, also, some of the post-Exilic names 

^ We should add as a striking instance ri'Ssn, if its original 
pronunciation really was •i;^xn (see p. 221) ; for cf. Ps. xxxiii. 20. 
With the popular poet-Exilic name "yy^^^ cf. Ps. xx v. 1 5. 
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refer to Yahweh's activity on behalf of the restored 
community rather than of any individual ; most 
suggestive is the name ywrhi^ ( = God brings back), 
which is first found in the post-Exilic period, but then 
with frequency — five times (also once in 1 Chr. xxiv. 
1 2). Many names coined, indeed, previously, but in 
this period particularly frequent, may very well have 
owed their popularity to the fact that they could 
most naturally refer to the national fortimes; thus 
)3mrp is the name of five post->Ezilic individuals, 
rrai of four, rmyt of nine, m33n of eight, m^BT 
of three, rr©PD of seven, mho of five, mo of six, 
rpjTDQ) of five ; with moJTD cf especially the frequent 
absolute use of no^ in reference to the divine 
activity, e.ff. in Ps. zxii. 31. 

One change that has already been indicated 
remains to be interpreted. It has been shown not 
only that verbal compounds came to predominate over 
substantival, but also that verbal compoimds in which 
rr (or ^n) stood at the end drove out the earlier 
formations in which it had stood at the beginning. 
Now there is certainly a difference between e.ff. {9Dcnrp 
and rpEODQ), for the first emphasises the subject, the 
second the predicate, or, more strictly speaking, 
amoves the emphasis from the subject. Now as long 
as names might consist of a verb with any one of 
several subjects — ^^h, m, riH, IH, d:?, jth, h:jX l^o 
— there must have been a tendency to emphasise the 
subject selected by placing it first : gnidually as the 
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names confined themselves to asseitions about rr or 
^H, as the verbal compounds became so predominantly 
compounded only with rr'', the activity became the 
main thing, the subject being at once understood. It 
was but a step to drop the subject at the end alto- 
gether, the popular consciousness being trusted to 
supply it. This change of form thus ceases to be one 
of mere philological interest, it illustrates the grow- 
ing sense that " Israel's Yahweh was one Yahweh," who 
was behind all actions, the source of all welfare, the 
true object of all worship. It is of course not asserted 
that the change was consciously made ; far from it ; 
the thoroughly gradual way in which it took place 
would suffice to disprove that; so too would the 
instance or instances of the same person bearing two 
names, one with m prefixed, the other with rr post- 
fixed to a verb ; * but the more unconscious the pro- 
cess the more does it witness to the general change 
that came over the popular consciousness in reference 
to religion during the centuries that have been passed 
in review. In this respect, indeed, this change is 
like that to which all the statistical tables testify ; we 
find no class of names suddenly introduced or suddenly 
abandoned, and it is the net result of these various 
gradual changes — leading to decay in some cases, to 
multiplication and increase in others — that throws 
valuable light on the growth and formation of religious 

* The one certain instance is pann*, 2 K. xxiv. 6 = .t33', Jer. 
xxvii. 20. 
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ideas. Slowly, but surely, the higher teaching, 
whether of prophet or priest, made way throughout 
all ranks of society, affecting even the most conserva- 
tive instincts such as came into play in the choice or 
creation of a child's name, until at last names which 
embodied ideas not fully consonant with the more 
recent but higher conceptions of God, wholly dis- 
appear, and those alone survive which briefly set forth 
certain elements of prophetic doctrine or at least are 
not manifestly irreconcilable with it. 



APPENDICES 



I. 



Appended are classified lists of the names in (1) Judg. iL 6- 
xvi., (2) 2 Sam. ix.-xx., referred to on p. 184 and elsewhere 
in the essay. 

I. Names of Israelites mentioned in Judges ii. G-xvi. 
exclusive of the names of persons manifestly earlier than the 
times described. 

1. Names compounded with n\ 2. 

rio«, vi. 11. 
ow', ix. 5. 

[1 Iftf/JiyA, ix. 26 (LXX.); cf. p. 122.] 

2. Name compounded with Vn, 1. 

Vn*iiv, iii. 9. 

3. Other names, 25. 

a. Compound, 3. 
Vyar, viii. 29. 
cjyran, iv. 5. 
tSo'sk, viii. 31. 

6. Simple, 22. 

MP, iii. 9. TK', X. 2. 

«"u, iii 15. rm, x. 1. 
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"nnM, iii. 16. pan, zii. 8. 

.Tnan, iv. 4. pS*«, xii. 11. 

niTS^, iv. 4. pay, xii. 13. 

fro, iv. 5. ^S.-i, xiL 13, 

.TIB, vii. 10. rwD, xiii. 2. 

lay, ix. 26. jrw, xiii. 24. 

Syj, ix. 26. aSa, iii. 9. 

Via?, ix. 28. pria, vL 11. 

yVin, X. 1. nwft, X. 1. 

Two names "uor and ruy have been excluded as being 
probably the names of foreigners (yet cf. Moore on Judges 
▼. 6). Possibly Syi and lay (included above) are also foreign, 
cf. Moore, Judges^ pp. 155 f. The name trraic has also been 
excluded as being certainly that of a clan (viiL 2 ; cf . vL 11). 
Probably several of the other names are those of clans^ t.g, 
aSa, SN*3ny; but it is difficult to feel certain. One of the 
names classed as simple — ^^nic — ^may be = ivi^m and therefore 
compound ; cf. p. 26 n. 4. 

II. Names of Israelites contemporary with David and 
mentioned in 2 S. ix.-xx. 

1. Names compounded with n\ 9. 

a. With n' prefixed, 6. h. With .y, post-fixed, 3. 
fwi*, (a) ix. 1. nnn', xii. 25. 

(6) XV. 27. n'ja, XX. 23. 

3131', xiii. 3. •t'T^K, **the'Hittite,"xi. 3. 

am*, X. 9. 
rn.T, XX. 23. 
BBcar, XX. 24. 

2. Names compounded with Vn, 2. 

cyVn, xi. 3 (1 foreign), ^iccy, ix. 5. 
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3. Other nauiea, 34. 

a Compounds, 11. 

nrreo = S;'T"o, ix. 6. 
cnK = DTrK, XX. 24. 

T3K, X. 10. 

cSr3K, xiii. 1. 
"in'an, XV. 27. 
!?r3K, xvii. 25. 

b. Simple, 23. 

■m, ix. 1. 
Vwr, ix. 1. 
•ta'x, ix 3. 
T30, ix. 4. 
jro, xiL 1. 
toSt, xii. 24. 
Tcn, (a) xiii. 1. 
„ (6) xiv. 27. 
p3DN, xiii. 2. 
nycr, xiiL 3. 
.rro, xiv. 1. 
pnsj, XV. 24. 



^Bn'nK, XV. 12. 
rj?D'ni«, XV. 27. 
"nVfiK, XX. 24. 
rarna, (? foreign) xi. 3. 
•ca'o, ix. 12. 



Tin, XV. 32. 
*yDr, xvi. 6. 
•ru, xvi. 5. 
uroy, xviL 25. 
rm, xvii. 26. 
•Vna, xvii. 27. 
onoa, xix. 38. 
yar, XX. 1. 
naa, XX. 1. 
n'B', XX. 24. 
my^ XX. 26. 



The name ion*, xvii. 25, is excluded as being almost cer- 
tainly an Ishmaelite's name, cf. Driver, Samuel^ p. 252. 

Three (pscic, Krcp, *enn) classed as simple, may possibly be 
compound : see pp. 64 n. 2, 44 n. 2, 323. 



II. 



This appendix contains complete lists of the following 
classes of names found in the Old Testament : — 



1. ComiK)unds \^ith aic. 
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2. Com|)oundB with nic. 



3. „ „ n\ 

A. Names in which n* is prefixed. 

B. „ „ „ post-fixed. 

C. A name „ „ the second of three elements. 

4. Compounds with ^n. 

A. Names in which ^k is prefixed. 

B. „ „ „ |>ost-fixed. 

The object of these Hsts, on which the statistical tables in 
Chap. II. and subsequent discussions are based, is to show — 
(1) what names of the classes were in use ; (2) to how many 
different persons they were given : for this purpose I give a 
single reference for each different person or family of the 
name; unless otherwise indicated these references are to 
Hebrew individuals ; the letter F following a reference indi- 
cates*' that the name is that of a family, clan, or tribe ; an 
italicised reference indicates a foreigner. In the case of 
compounds with m and nic, I have further distinguished the 
names of women by placing W after the reference. (3) The 
third object of the lists is to show at what periods the names 
were in use, and the nature of the evidence for the usage in 
the several periods. For this purpose the references are 
arranged in five main columns ; the first four represent the 
four periods defined on p. 20, the last embraces all occur- 
rences of a name in contexts which do not define the chron- 
ology. The first three columns are subdivided so as to show 
whether the usage of the name is supported by the evidence 
of the early writings, or only by that of F or Chronicles. 
In column 3 the Roman numeral in brackets following the 
reference defines the century to which the name is referred, 
or rather the century of the (inferential) date of birth. 

The following summary of the manner in which I have 
treated ambiguous passages should be observed. 

All the names in 1 Chr. ii.-ix« peculiar to the Chronicles, 
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either in themselves or in the special application, are classified 
in the column of uncertain date, with these exceptions : — 

1. Names in ii. H-17 are clearly, in the intention of 

the compiler, names of individuals contemporary with 
David, and have therefore been so classed. 

2. Similarly in v. 27-41 the names are clearly intended to 

be those of individuals, and the dates to be as 
follows : — 

a, Down to Ahitub, verse 33, pre-Davidic, Period I. 
h. From Zadok to Azariah, verses 34 f., Davidic, 

Period II. 
c. From Johanan to Jehozadak, verses 35-41, Period 

III. 

3. In vi. 1-33 the names are again clearly intended to be 

those of pre-Davidic individuals, and have been so 
classed. 

In the books of Ezra and Nehemiah the dates are usually 
clear, but the character of the names — whether personal or 
family — is often more or less ambiguoiis ; following for the 
most part Bertheau-Ryssel or Ryle in their commentaries, 
I have classified the names thus : — 

Ezra ii. 2. Personal, 
ii. 3-61. Family, 
viii. 4-14. The name in the first clause of each 

statement is that of a family, the (two) following 

names are of individuals. 
X. 18-44. As in viii. 4-14. 

Neh. iii. The first names here are clearly of individuals, 
but the final names are ambiguous ; for some, e.g. 
Hakkoz, Pahath-moab (verses 4-11), are well- 
known family names (cf. Ezra ii. 61 ; ii. 6, 32) ; 
but the terms of verse 30 see to suggest that 
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in other cases we have the name of the actual 
father and therefore of a second individual. I 
have therefore indicated these names by F ? after 
the reference. 

viii. 6, 7. Individuals, vide Rjrssel. 

X. 3-27. Families. 

xi. 1-23. Probably families, indicated thus, F ?. 

zii. 1-9. Families. 

xii. 10 f. Individuals. 

zii. 12-21. First name family, second individual. 

xii. 32. Individuals. 

xii. 33-36. Families. 

xii. 41. Individuals. 

xii. 42. Probably families, marked F ?. 
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In addition to the preceding, the following names occur 
only aa those of towns or foreignera. 

Eight occur aa names of towns in pre-Eiilic writings. 



78. '?» n-a. Gen. lii. 8 (JE). 
60. n-a 'm n-3, Judg. ix. 46. 

81. S«rw n-a, Hoa. x. 14. 

82. S.ir«-,i a. 1 K. xriii. 45, Jos. xix. 18. 

b. 1 S. XXV. 43, Jos. IV. 56. 

c. 1 Chr. iv. 3. 

d. Hoa. i. 4 (Hosea'a aon). 

83. Swip-.s a. 2 K. xiv. 7. 

fi. Jos. XT. 38 (P). 

84. Sk-S™,* Num. xxL 19 (JE). 

85. Wap, n. Jos. iv. 21 (JE). 
'xfV, h* Neh. XL 25. 

86. SKun, Jer. xxxi. 38. 



The following five are i 



I of towns mentioned only 



87. Sk33', o,s Jos. xt. 1 1, 

b. Jos. xix 33. 

88. SHnnn- «■], Jos, xix. 14. 

89. Wv.B Joa. xviii. 27. 

90. S-VwD, Jos. xix. 38. 

91. Wtn,T Jos. xix. 27. 

The following five names occur onlyas those of foreigners : — 
52, SioTit,* referred by P to Period I., Gen. xxv. 13. 



I essentially geo- 
' tiir . A«y. well supported. 



' In spite of usages e, d, this name i 
gmpliical. 

^ Cr. No. 35 with not«. 

* Perhaps b = a: cf. Ryle on Keli. x 

6 - .nia- 8 Cbr. xxvi. 6. 

" aw . Kty. well supported ; but the Syr. identifies llie name 
with No. 74. ' av.Xty. vcW supported. 

e LXX. Loth in Gen. and Clir. Xa/{&i»;A, otherwise VV. 
eniin-ljr or mlMtantially support MT. 
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93. Sunoo, referred by P to Period L, Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

94. Swn, 1 K. xix. 15, Period III. 9. 

95. Sieao, a. Is. vii. 6, Period III. 8. 

6. Ezr. iv. 7, Period IV. 

96. ^Kana, Job zxzii. 2. 

Finally — 

97. Vmna is the name of a Syrian (Period I., Gen. xxii. 22, 

J£) and a place, 1 Chr. iv. 30. 




APPENDIX III 



This appendix tabulates the compountU with »• oi "m 
according to the periods to which they are severally first 
referred in the literature; on the left hand the tables are 
constructed with regard to the evidence of the approximately 
contemporary writings only (cf. pp. 11 f., 31 ), on the right hand 
with regard to aJl O.T. literature. In each case the com- 
pounds in which the divine name precedes are placed in 
separate columns from those in which it follows. In Period 
IIL the number following the name indicates the centuiy 
te which it is first referred. 
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ADDENDA 

P. 86. Dr. Gilbert contributes to the namber of Htbraica, dated 
April-July 1S95, but on\y jiut published (Aug. 1896), 
an article on Old Testament proper names. It con- 
tains some verj serviceable comparative tables of many 
of the compound names. Among compomids with 
31) Dr. Gilbert includes 3*^3. The etymolog; liere 
presupposed is far from certain j if accepted, the name 
increaees by one the Davidic instances of this class. 
P. 44, Wellhansen's st^gestion that "pfj; ( = *ob) should be 
pointed "^s gains support from the LXX. A/tmrvai, 
which is exactly parallel to Afitmrai > w-an. For the 
reduplication of the o", cf. p. S3 ; the single /i is 
the Kgular LXX equivalent for the daghushed a in 
compounds with 'sji. 

It is possible that 'nn may be a inrallcl com- 
pound with ni^ the K being dropped as in ci-n. But 
the Greek transliteration doe* not favour this view. 
P. LQ (and fiS). The non-Babylonian origin of the names of the 
' first Babylonian dynasty is disputed by Jensen in 
Zeitickr. fiir Aayr. x. (Jan. 1 896) 342 ff. ; but he 
thinks it worth conBidering nhetlier a coiumoii Korlh 
Semitic divine name may not be reprcseutcil in 
^Tnmt; ib. p. 343. 
P. 64, 1. 0. Since, however, the LXX. always represents the 
dagheshed a of 'cp by the single /i, the form A^ionjA 
is indecisive as to the incorrectness of MT. 
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P. 100. For n modern Bedouin instance of giving an animal 
name to a child, see Bnrckbardt, Note* wi the Bedtmin 
and IVahSbyt, i. 97. 

P. 110. AVitli mtn; (the name of a place in tlio Wilderness, 
Dl I. 7) we may compare jii^, which signifies 
a cricket, and ia the exact phonetic equivalent of the 
Hebrew. The Greek tronsl iterates TaZyaS tifter the 
nni of Num. X«iii. 32. 

P. 127. The term following Beth in place names is so frequently 
of a divine character as to lead us to expect it to have 
been the same even in names where tliis b no longer 
manifestly the case. It seems probable, therefore, in 
the light of the general discussion (pp. 126 ff.) that 
many forms like Beth Reliob are abbreviations of 
forms with Bs,'al — e.g. Beth Baal Kehob. Cf. actual 
utscs like Betli Uaon and Belli Baal Maon. 

P. 134. "Der Name (pw Va) bedeutet 'Herr des Nordens,' er 
scheiiit hebr. Ursprungs" (Jensen, as cited above, 
p. 366). 

P. 1G&, The LXX. transliteration (Iokii) does not favour con- 
necting the PB of rw with a root beginning with S , 

P. 877 (No. 9). Hie LXX. never rera^uises the form mn-sn, 
but always gives A/Stoi-B = -".TaK (except in Ex. vL 23 
A, Aj3uroiy>— 'nr-aH). 




INDEX I 



OP MATTERS 



(SiipplemenUrj to the Table of Contents.) 



Ahab, character of nunea 
the familj of, 148 

'Am or 'Ammi, evidence for its 
bcinga(Iivinenanie,02 ft, 
Se, 323 

Ammonite names cited or re- 
ferred to, 54 n. 3, 67 

Angels, peculiar formaljon of 
the names of, 210 

Animals, proper names identical 
with names o^ 86 
239 r., S&S f, 324 
comparisons of people i 
101, 113 n. 1 

Arabic names cited or referred 
to, g n. 3, 33, 4-t n. 1,45 
II. 3, 207, 214 n. 1 

Aniniaic naiiiM cited or refi^rrL-d 
to, 3 n. ri, 34,41, 4S a 3, 
GO, 63 n. 3, 68 nn. 1, 2, 
69, 71, 216 

Assyrian (ur Babylonian) name« 
cited or referred to, 33, 
41, SO, 117, 123, 157, 



Bel or BtL, names compounded 
with, 183 f., cf. 43 n. 1 

Beth (hoQse, Umple of) in 
place names, 127 f, 324 

Broken plurals, truces of, in 



GANAAKfTE names cited or re- 
ferred to, 33, 40, 117, 

135 r., soe n. 2 

Chronicles, character of sources 
of, 19(1, 226, 242 

Cluiis, naml;^i of, not alwaj's 
derivative from jieiiunal 
llallu■^ 98 ir., 218, 248 

David, chantclur of names in 
family of, 124, 137, 146, 
250 f. 

Deities, names of, in Ucbrev 
(orO.T.) names, 55,68 n. 
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Edouite names cited or referred 

to, 91, 93, 117, 246 11. 1, 

ii51 
El, Bignificaiic« of, in plic« 

nuned, 818 
Tarjing popoUrity of com- 

ponnds with, 266 f. 

Gad, namea compounded vith, 

134, 146 
Qrammatical atructnre of com- 
pound namea, 48 ft, 76 ff., 
17S ff, £12 ff. 
In detail — Two nonna (catr. 

and een.),76ff., 83,175, 

S46 n., 247 
Two nouDB (snbj. and 

pniAX 76 ff., 175, 247 
IMvino name preceded by 

prep, (rare and late), 

206 
Divine name preceded by 

prepositional ph) 

807, 221 
Divine anbject followed by 

3rd a.pf. (early), 176 f., 

192, ct 49 
Divine eubject preeedwl by 

3rd i. pf. (Inter), 147, 

170 f., 192, ct 49 
Divine Bubject followeil by 

3nl 8. iinpf., 217 
Divine subject preceded by 

3rd a. inipf. (in later 

perwnat noinea), 215, 



Divin 



: subject preceded by 
t. voluntativc (in 



early plac 
218 



1), 215, 



Divine name and participle 

(rare and late), 200 
Verb in imperative (aing. 

Tare^ plural never), 66 f., 

22i 
Object seldom expressed 

(lateX 221 
Names consbting of three 

elements, 220 



T, 43 n. 1, 149, 152 

rr, 43 n, 1, 203 

p (particleX 164 t 

myaritic names cited or re- 
ferred to, 9, 33, 41, 65, 
69 n. 1, 60, 61 n. 3, 63, 
64 n. 2, 246 n. 1, 264 ff. 



Jeremiab, character of names 

of conteraporariea of, 184 

ff., 263 
Jesus, Syriac names compound- 

ed with, 8 n. 8, 63 n. 3 
Judges, clutracter of names in 

book of, 184 ff. 

Kt\'u» of lernel, character of 

names of, 861 
Kinsliip, names comj>ounded 

with terms of, 82 ff., 

868 ff. 
names denoting a di'grec of, 

32 f., 39 f., 64 n. 8, 83 f. 




Naue^ Kcurreut in the sanie 
family among later Jews, 
S ff. ; among other Semites, 
3 n. 6 ; rarely and by 
accident among earlier 
Hebrews, 6 n. I ; n. of 
famous men given to cliil- 
dien, 7, 47 n., 71; n. of 
membera of «ame family 
(■ometimca contain a com- 
mon element, 9, 260 f, 
new meaning read into 
old, 14 n. 2, 154 



Palmyrshb naincB cited or 
referred to, 3 n. &, 9, 33, 
41, 68 nn., 83, S07, 223, 
261 

Peor, not originally the name 
of a god, 130 

Pba'ntcian names cited or 
ferred to, 9, 33 f, 40 f, 
4S, 56, 68 nn^ 76 ) 
78, 117, 122, 134, 137 f, 
HI, ISl n. 1, 192 n. 1, 
216, 246 n. I, SSI, £64, 
S91 n. 1, S97 n. 1, 303 
n. 10 

Places, many names of Pales- 
tinian, not of Hub 
origin, 17 ; but some 
135 ; pecitliarilii-s in tlic 
fonnation of names of, 4B, 
68, D9 IT., 134, 214 If., 
239 ; names of, become 
through abbreviation di- 
vine names, 129 
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Priestly code, choi'acter of 

soarcee of, 200 B. 
families, date of origin of, 

227, 229 
Pi'iesla, chara<:teri:^tii:s of names 

of, 184 ff., 256, 259 
Psalms, rcminiscencea of, in 

names, 221, 267 f. 

Saul, character of namea in 
family of, 124, 146, 259 

Septoagint transliterations of 
names, 23, 27, 45 n. 1, 
64, 90 n. fi, 96 n. 3, 109 
n. 2, 110 n.6, 201, 216 
n. 1, 266 n. 1, 287 n. 9, 
293 n. 4, 301 n. 9, 303 
n. 12, 311 n. 7, 363 f. 

Shaddai, usage of, 196 f. 
in names, 169, 197 

Solomon's officers, possibly 
foreign, 73 

$6r, usage of, as a divine name, 
195 f. 
in names, 196 tS. 

Totem IBM, evidence of Hebi'cw 
names in regard to, 101 IT., 
253 E 

Yabwbh, origin of the name, 

257 

relation to Yah, 149 IT., 262 

Yah, growlli in i>opularity of 

Cuni])ound3 ivitli, 2 5 A, 2&D 

ideal expressed in early coni- 

|>oiinils with, 264 

Zi>jERLi, inscriptions of, cited, 
3 n. 6, 68, 70 f. 




INDEX II 

OF SOME BIBLICAL PASSAGES 
Old Tbbtauent 



Gen. XXXV. 18, p. 71 

xxxvi., xlvL, p. 96 

xxxvi. 39, p. 130 n. 2 

xxxviiL S, p. 67 

xIvL 21, p. 3K n. 1 
Ex. vL S t!^ pp. 190, 197 
Num. i. 5-10, p. 193 tl. 

xiii. 8, 16, pp. 166, 191 

xx\±, pp. 96, 243 

xxvL 38, p. 35 

xxxiv. 19-28, p. 193 0. 

xxxiv. 20, 26, p. 204 n. 
d p. S09 t 

xxxvi, p. 96 n. 3 
Dent xxxii., p. 196 t 

xxxiiL 20, p. 60 a 1 
Jos. vii. 1, p. 89 n. 2 
Judg. ii 6-xvL, pp. 184 ft* 

1 Sani. viii 2, p IS3 
XXV. 44, i>. 102 n. 2 

2 SaiiL iii. IS, p. 204 n. i 
V. 20, p. 133 

ix.-xx., pp 184 0. 
xj. 3, p. 65 n. 4 
xxiii. 24-39, p. 2!9 



1 K. iv. 8 ff., p. 73 i; 

xiv. 31, p. 2S 

xix. 16 I, p. 3 n. 
S K. sviil 2, p. 24 

xxiiL 11, p. 148 
la. xiil 6, p. 197 

iviL 10, p. I9fi 

XXX. 29, p. 196 

liv. 3, p. 60, a I 
Hoe.iL 16, p. 141 
Joul i. 15, p. 107 
Zeph. i. 1, i>. 282 ii. I 
ft. xviiL, p. 196 

xcviL 1, xcix. ],i>. ia( 

cix. 7, i>. 84 
Rutli iv. 18 fl; ii. 204 
Ezra ii. 53, p. 68 n. 2 

X. 18-13, 184 ir. 
Nell. s. 1-27, 184 IT. 
1 CLr, ii. 3, p. 67 

ii. 7, p. 203 

iL 8, i>. 233 

iL 14 f., }>. 233 

ii. 18-24, p. 233 

ii. 25-33, ]• i?i 
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1 Chi*. iL 34-41, p. 234 
iv. 1-23, p. 235 
iv. 24-33, p. 236 
iv. 34-41, p. 236 
iv. 42 £, p. 237 
V. 4-6, p. 237 
V. 7 ft, p. 237 
V. 1M7, p. 238 
V. 15, p. 36 
V. 24, p. 238 

V. 27-vL, pp. 172, 177, 229 
viL 3, p. 238 
vii. 7 £, p. 238 
viL 12, p. 35 
vil 30-40, p. 239 
vilL 1, p. 35 
viii 1-14, p. 240 
^4iL 16-26, p. 240 
viiL 33-40, p. 241 
XL 26-47, p. 229 
xiL, p. 230 



1 Chr. xxiv. 7-18, p. 228 
xxiv. 13, p. 24 

XXV. 4, p. 220 

xxvL 2-32, pp. 185 f., 188, 

226 
xxviL 16-24, pp. 185 f., 188 
xxviL 25-31, p. 230 

2 Chr. xvii. 7 f., pp. 65 n. 2, 

231 
XX. 37, p. 232 
xxL 2, p. 231 
xxix. 1, p. 24 



New TfiSTAifENT 

Mat. L 13, p. 27 
xxiiL 9, p. 31 
Luke i 59-61, pp. 2, 3 n. 5 

ad fin. 
Acts iv. 36, p. 69 




OF NAMES 



Refei-encee are uot given to naniee merely mentioned in thu 
coui^ of discussion ;n the sections to which they iiatniully 
lielong ; and to uamt^ in the Ap)>endix only when some note 
on the text, etc, is to be found there. 

An asterisk * u nttachoi to a few forme that have ixxn 
decitirelg rejected as due lo textual (or Bcrihal) corruption. 

A few forms restored from the veraions, and a few uanict; 
not found in the Old Testament but discussed in the liook, aii: 
included in the index and encloeed in square brackets. 

Of two parallet forms (e.g. im"', [w) one only, as a rule, is 
entered in the index ; and references to compound exprcH'lons 
with iva, inn, etc, will lie found uiuler the second teniL 



[mm], 31, 83 

'w, 84, 83 

Si-M, 23, 79, 85, 151 ii, 1, 



•pn-SK, 30 n. 2, 192 n. 1, 244 
[ivrsti], 26, 151 n. 1, 78 n. 1 



S-r3«, 77, 85, 27; 
p-an, 202, 244 



■n-raic, 26, 30, 240, 324 

Wm, 27, 234, 277 

3W3K, 30,240 

'w-w, 01 

Q-aK, £5, 64 n. 2 

^■311,64 n. 2, 221 

in-M, 147, 279 

3->i'a«, 27, 84 

CW3K, 80, 303 n. 10, cf.81 ii 

naVw*, 25 



jnrUK, 23, 26 n. 3, 80, 57, 74 

n. 4, ST9 
-ne-W, 30 n. 2 (cf. 33 n. 3), 234, 

S40, 384 
•VM, 23, 323 
[pot'Sd], 26 n. 3 
m'lM, 4& n. 3 
-U3N, e n. 1, 23 
dSpw, 23, 84 
po'TiN, i40 n. 2 
n-m, 140 

pni TM, 140 n. 2, 141 
Dp'jTB, 137 n. 3, 140 
ovn", 140, 198 n. I 
Tvm, 88 a 4 
M-^-rit, 49 n. 5, 248 n. 1 
M-Smi, 246 n. 1 
.TM'W, 246 n. 1 
Sxw, 28 iL 1 
•T>«, 198 
Vx-w, 188, 884 

!MW, 198 

n-iiH, 285 

SHW, 88 n. 8, 33, 83 

I3iw,49 n. T, 83, 234, 279 

■oifttt, 62, 279 

cmx, 49 R. 7, 64 n. 2, 83 

TIM, 36, 844 

.i-nM, 85, 36, 39 t, 151, 253 

•nn-m, 39, 205, 240 

i-rw, 36 

■nSrai, 83 

ms-i», 281 

iSaTin, 147 

p-n", 37 

[•UK, 35, 83 

oprim, 70, 81, 303 n. 10 

7^ot|><, 192 n. i 

Ttr™, 206 

ep-mi, 49 a 6, 192 a 1, 854 
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omK, 38, 39, 57, 881 

prnii, 202 

■wiw, 30 a 8 

n-M, 88, 108 

Ssiit, 248 a 1 

lUS-K, 246 n. I 

j-Vw, 88 

■nrK, 246 n. 1 

nrap-K*, 181 

•uii>, 246 a 1 

■nSit, 61, 192 a 2, 204, 301 

.-tr>X 802, 303 

i3tSR, 228, 303 

3kV 79. 881, 864, 301 

S>^ 219, 220 a 1, 823, 301 

nw-Sii, 220, 301 

jn-y 219, 266, 301 

imJw, 301 

■j-mn-Sa, 158, 181, 881, 887, 

887 a 1, 301 
uarM, 817, 301 

■jo-y 205 

iiHm, 45, 51 a 3, 08, 854 

nSe^, 66 a, 880 - 
eStrSK,303 
■nrSit, 196, 810 
lerSi, 806, 303, cC 134 a 2 
■P'Sk, 303 

■p-y 303 
jriv^ 206 
vw'Si, 147 
rr'm, 181, 268, 303 
tocX 303 

W*ni, 83, 198 a 3, 813 
enr^ 888, 303 
T^y 117 
beiSk, 282, 303 
iruX 303 
ipSx, 226, 306 

iirSi, 826, 306 




mjrSt, 8SS, 304 

Si«^i>, 225 
fiip^-d, 306 
piMt, 64 n. 3 
■Tic«, 267 
n-oi, 180, 28 S 
OTM, 44 
Sunn, 213 n, 2 
P", iOS 
m-M, 152 n. 1 
tar», 123 
^WN, S4, 181 

•U3, 23 n. 4 

nia, 285 

imna*, 152 u. 1 

[Wn-a], 165 

■Ma, 88 

133, 88, 102 

■rtS3,62, 112 n. 1, 123 

nrSa, 43 n. 1, 63, 123 

-iwrSa, 1S8 

•nrp, 71 

•orja, 68, 69 

vna,69 

■nn-ia, 67, 70 

oKn^, 72 

■nn-ja, 69 n. 3 

ma, 182, 265, 288 

fD-Ja, 71 

■OTia, 43, 61 n. 3, 64 ii. 3, 

"•wa, 207, 221, 287 

ppa» lae 

'>n ^rsoual), 122 ii. 4 

lApa, 133 

n-Spa, 144, 192 It. 1, 202 

n^a, 144, 287 

frn.i' Va, 133 

■op Spa, 127 



■npB Spa, 129 

c-r* Spa, 1 33 

;ws Sta, 133 ff, 324 

■en Si-a, 132 

vj nSpa, 132 

Kipa, 74 

ni-pa*, 152 n. 1 

wnrpa, 126 n. 2 

SkSi^, 23 II. 4, 192 IL 4, 207, 

210, 221 
papa, 806 
.I'papa, 205 
•pa, 805 
fl-pa, 205 
i-KTD, 287 
fSTa, 216, 287 
[TO, 74 n. 4 
oipTa, 68 n. 2 
pna, 74 n. 4 
i-na, 67, 158, 287 
par-na, 66, 67, 77, 206 
vwrra, 67, 69 n. 3 

Woo, 210 

■a, 134, 145 n. 2 

Tini, 324 

■V Qy), 89 

S»-ii, 210 

n-Sni, 267, 287 

•jirii, 202 

Spa tu*, 126 

■Ssi, 69, 802 

SwSoi, 200, 202, 210 

Spi, 110 



^■.Cn-a), 89 

■m, 83 

Tin, 62, 232 

nc-1,80 

iB-r, 813, 305 
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Viojn, 202, 210, 305 

nmin, 88 
nmi, 236, 287 
naSon, 115 
«pn, 124 n. 2 
.TIM, 93 
hSttt, 124 n. 2 
.•un^pra, 94 

.T3>, 152 n. 1 

3m, 89 

.1-131, 180, 182, 227 

-TD1, 227, 241 

flnai, 180, 182, 226, 268 

noi, 89, 113 IL 1 

]TD?, 89 

•^331?, 201 n. 1 
nfm, 267 

33n, 110 

n«3X3n, 289 

n, irsjn, 89 

man, 289 

n^in^ 96, 116 

mn, 109 

.Wi, 323 

•Dnin, 154 

Vicin, 224, 305 

mn, 289 

-.nn, 90, 228 

.vptn, 216, 262 n., 289 • 

Vkti, 40, 151 n. 1, 213 ii. 

305. 
n*^2n^ 221, 267 u. 1 
.n!m, 90, 101 n. 1, 103 
pon, 64 

Siren, 64, 307, 323 
Seion, 63 
-non, 90 



2, 



noon, 90 
ihonl 151 n. 1 
nv^n], 151 n. 1 

run, 145 

nin, 83 

Vic'in, 205 

SicDsn, 307 

n*un, 268 

.TTon, 267, 289 

n3-*3ffln, 221 

pTH, 131 

nnnn, 152 n. 1 

.r3rn, 180, 182, 227 

.T33rn, 289 

.rSao, 289 

.rriM a«, 140 n. 3, 289 

d'nSo, 90 

dSo, 90 il 4 

pSe, 90 n. 4 

.TJIK', 291 
nvir, 291 
D)rf?3% 42, 215 
Sio3^ 215, 218 
nu*, 214 IL 1 
*, 291 



I'Vu' 



n»J3' 

a-' 



i3ivr, 
pmrr, 

D'PT.T, 

Savr, : 
puvr, 1 
TOW', ' 
.Tijn.T, 



r, 267, 291 
214 n. 1 
203 

, 175, 291 
', 201 £, 307 
180 



180, 283 

180, 182, 268, 283 
266, 283 
283 



152 n. 
182, 
154 
283 



I, 264, 267, 
r n. 1 



283 




INDEX III 


piw, 283 


pSy, 90 


om\ S8& 


apT, 214 


JQF1,T, 888 


[^oaprl 214, 217 n. 8 


ywii', 180 £ 


nt-ir, 291 


wwin', 26 S 


'Ji'-w, 224 


S«SVn-, 224, 235 


1-I11-, 291 


SKI-, S4 


Bv, 214 n. 


w<', 24, 38, 226, 283 n. 4 


.iw, 204 


W, 163, S81 


nnr, 214 n. 


■w, 164 


'now, 818 


[Vj-at-J, 123 


pnr, 214 


W, 168, 283 


Swap', 215 


■m-, 283 


OPP-, 42, 816 


i33r, 166, 180, 257 


Sktv, 225, 235, 307 


nn-, 90, 113 n. 1 


DTOP-, 48, 816 


>p>', 184 n. 1, 214 


Dinp-, S16, SIS 


[Sww'l 814, 217 a 2, 218 


^iinp', 218, 312 


nw, 291 


ovaT, 4B n. 3, 62 n. 1, 


iirr, 283 


i*onT, 214, 266, 307 


msf, 164, 384 


w, 293 


nw, 891 


Wv, 816 


nvp, 291 


•Wn-, 48, 815 


Dm', 184 


3N3V, 24, 00 n. 1 


Skt, 224, 307 


Ojrao", 46 


m; 291 


wpar, 221 


»ra-, 182 n. 


frmf, 293 


frtnt', 267, 291 


wr, 166 


SKmr, 216, 218, 312 


*>, 27 n. 8 


Win-, 228, 307 


i«wr-, 225, 309 


S«in-, 181 


Ww. 215 


Win-, 216, 816 n. 1 


nw, 183, 293 


niJ-, 2fll 


■XT', 149 n. 2 


irhr, 287 


nw, 288 


Wi-, 307 


'Nnp-, 214. 218, Ses 


nDV, 108 


Srw, 224, son 


n-aDo", 891 


Bjnr-, 49, 68 


VV, 109 




S«r,224, 307 


.■i-M{.)a, 893 


mr, 891 


3«!.a,323 


Wr, 181 


ata, 01, 102, 204 


V.90 


^3(fn),9l 
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ru, 91 

xnV, 96, 99 

ShS, SOe, SIO, 309 

r\K3.\ 91, 127 

iS, 96 

u^, 91, i02, 106 

SweS, 207 

tW- (n-aX 92 n. 4 

Sase-no, 201 
Sw^TO, 201, SIO 
3HC^ 26, 64 a S 
Sm-ud, 164, EOO, 309 

TTt^ 62 

(r) n-a, 167 

VK3V, 167, 166, 181, 210, 221 
n-ati, 167, 221 
*>3-D, S4 n. 2 
Wth 166, SIO, 221 
.■ii)<n, 267, 293 
' i^(peraoiul), 116, 122 n. 4 
nsijo, 116 
iirsSo, US, 208 
mSo, 118 a; 146, 173, 181, 
268 

BTS^ 147 

pwaSc^ 146 

iu<)0, 43 n. InttJIn. 

PSE^ 187 C 

nviQ, 173, 181, 266, 893 

iwyw* 200 n. 3 

0*00*, 36 n. 

Sn-cv 200 n. 3 

n-o, 898 

0*10, 64 iL 2 

WaiTO, 201 

n-oWo, 201 

SwTVBv 164, 221, 309 

fiTiTVO, 246 tL 

■tfo, 149 n. 2 



-ran, 296 

pi, 96, 102 

nnffo, 296 

m), 91 

F"), 91, 804 

■mpru, 91 n. 3 

Swoi, 307 

TOJ (n-n), 92 

Wu, 161, 206, 210, 226, cl 

264 
iSeani, 147, 192 n. 1 
TTW, 296 
tt:, 296 



n-yx, 295 

lap, 184 n. 1 
-lap, 149 ff. 
tWiw, 117, 147 
(0-, r) n-ViS, 92 
Sk-ip, 225, 231 

Sktip, see D. 1, 309 

-uiv, 146 

_, 183, 896 
Vmv, 210, 309 
nnp, 230, 296 
mmir, 1S7, 846 n. 1, 231 
Sa-7, 124 n. 1 
atm, 93 

(ir)"-ni, llOn. 6 
ny, 93 

nr, 66, 110 11. 6 
•nsss, 93 
•nv, 203 
p3ti, 202 
Sk-sf, 46 n. 1, 61 u. 3, 63, 68, 

S54 
■m-BV, 43 lu 1, 46, 61 D. 3, 62 
n. 1, 66, S04 




-urDjr, 58, 2S3 
■nntar, 43 n. 1 
nyop, 27, 44, 4B n. 6, 51 n 

68, 204 
•vnp, 68, 198 (194 fT.) 
Smxp, 821 
fitoif, 297 
ipBtP, 42, 49, 60 
Drejr, 4S n. 3, 47 nn. 1, 2, 

n. 3 
wnv, 44 n. 1, 3S3 
.-uv, 110 
nip, 297 
.-mrop, 1S2 n. 
(jr, n-) TOP, 92 
csVP, 93 
np, 93 
Tip, 98 
^irrp, 309 
nw, 297 
W-Jnp, 110 n. 6, 166 a 1 

SrriB, SOO t, 210 

Smtib, 198, 200, 210, 310 

■muriB, 196 ff. 

n-iB, 198, 268, 297 

Srtnii, 210, 310 

■vhtt, 204 n. S 

i«T!S«, S04, 310 

(tSb, 297 

irS^ 2B7 

im 129 f. 



WlB, 311 
HTW, 181 

{n-)tr3», 94, l!3n. 1, 240 
ppa*, 9S 
BfM, 95 
V>i,t02 



Sk^ 196, 310 

n, 196 IT. 
{n^-nc», 94 
ira, 94 

rSip, 297 
nvtp, 297 
S«»p, 205 
v^ 110 ti. 6 

|Mn, 65 C, 124 ii. 2 
mn, 236 C 
Pin*, 36 n. 
ixr^ 118 
DP3rr\ 52 n. 1, 60 
'm, 94, 99 
nr\ 299 
■up fMr\ 222 
'»np\31l 
■•rtrs 2»fl 
Wi,22fi, 311 
TOi, 267 

WnW, 222 

nisr, 299 

Tw-w, 169, 197 

i^w. 66 n. 1, 221, 225, 310 

S3W, 109 

W, 94, 239 

mnp, 299 

no-nw, 96 

frsr, 152 n. 1 

nnsr, 181, 287, 299 

"^wy 200, 204 M. 2, 210 

iKcv, 64 n. 2 

"ttw, 64 n. 2 

V«», 200 n. 3, 31 1 

■nop, 227, 237, 268 

n-T*, 267 

■>iw, B4 n. 2 

p-aV 96 




IBKT, 96 

D-Bcr, 95 n. 1, S8? 

r«r, 94 

irw, 836, 301 
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